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TrveE to its most ineffective traditions, the Foreign Office has 
rushed from apathy to spasms, and has attempted to compensate for 
torpor by extremes, With no warning given to the nation, no 
counsel taken, no urgency proved, the thing is done beyond remedy. 
We have passed, at a stroke of the pen, from splendid isolation to 
splendid complication, and the supreme question of Imperial policy 
has been decided without the least discussion of both sides of an 
immensely arguable case, such as the most insignificant issue of 
domestic interest is supposed todemand. Among men of clear mind 
there are two, and only two, schools of thought on foreign policy. 
Both of them rest upon firm argument from facts. Their conclusions 
are differently determined by the relative importance they attach to 
facts. ‘To the older of these schools, the vital danger to the empire 
lies in Russia’s land expansion. To the later, that danger lies in 
the development, hand-over-hand, of German sea-power. For the 
one, the main problem of Imperial defence is found in the Straits of 
Korea or the Persian Gulf. The other sees it in the North Sea. 
Those who hold the latter view have been forced to the conviction 
that the fixed and vehement Anglophobia of the Kaiser’s subjects 
must end by controlling the Kaiser’s Government. They are no 
mere enemies of Germany for that reason, as with grotesque and 
ignorant triviality is often suggested. They harbour no hatred. 
They advocate no conspiracy. They are influenced by nothing but 
objective evidence, and they look to nothing but the absolute security 
of the empire against the only form of attack by which it can ever be 
subdued, and of which Russia, among all the Greater Powers, is least 
capable. They are those who have the highest opinion of the 
German people, who have given the closest study to its organisation, 
who owe most to its culture. But they know that the aim, and the 
right aim from its own point of view, of German policy is to prevent 
war in the heart of the continent, spelling economic ruin, whatever 
the military result. It hopes to supersede the internal quarrels of 
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Europe by uniting with its neighbours for external objects. This 
idea is, and must be, fundamental], with whatever skill concealed. 
From the Pan-German sheets of Leipzig and Munich to the organs 
nearest to the confidence of the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin, the German 
press, which has been assailing this country with every resource of 
virulence for the last few years, has rejoiced in the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty. Why? They are as specific as shrewd in the reason. 

Those whose dearest dream is the destruction of our supremacy at 
sea, hail the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, not because it makes peace in 
the Far East secure but because it makes an agreement between 
Russia and England impossible. This conclusion appears to be 
accepted with some complacency among ourselves. But there is no 
halting there. The logic of the position carries further than that. 
We cannot baffle St. Petersburg without playing into the hands of 
Berlin. If an agreement with Russia is impossible, none but the 
blind can fail to perceive that a Continental coalition is inevitable. 
Towards that consummation Lord Lansdowne has done the worst 
that was feared from him by the country when he was appointed to 
office. He has abandoned splendid isolation in the way of all ways 
best calculated to incur the maximum of increased danger with the 
minimum of increased protection against it. To have joined Germany 
when the Kaiser wished it seven years ago would have been one vital 
guarantee of our chief interests. To settle with Russia now would 
have been another. To make an alliance on account of Korea and 
Manchuria for the sake of the most remote of all our local and 
secondary interests is, indeed, a vital guarantee for Japan, but for us, 
none. There is no difference among Englishmen as to their duty 
and their determination to stand between Japan and destruction. 
They would do that, treaty or no treaty. There can be no difference 
among Englishmen as to their duty and determination to uphold this 
agreement, once made, with all their might. But it was one thing 
to protect the insular existence of Japan. It is quite another thing 
to engage, as we shall find we have done, our whole Imperial power 
aud to compromise our whole Imperial policy for the active further- 
ance of her continental development ; and from this point of view, 
the provisions of Lord Lansdowne’s alliance, as it stands, can only be 
regarded as in the highest degree untimely, unnecessary, unequal, and 
injurious. 

Viscount Komura, the present Foreign Secretary at Tokio and 
former Minister at Pekin, was credited two months ago (in a letter 
from the Japanese capital to the Politische Correspondenz of Vienna) 
with the declaration that his country required no alliance to control 
Korea, but that it was equally important to prevent Russia from con- 
trolling Manchuria. This statement alone would prove, if any doubt 
remained, that Lord Lansdowne has placed our relations with Russia 
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at the mercy of Japan—and her deepest interest, for the present, is to 
keep the two Powers apart whose deepest interests lie in coming 
together. 

Whenever the House of Commons is unanimous it is, as we know, 
wrong. That the country should have accepted this sensational 
surprise with practical unanimity, and before it had time to think its 
way through the whole matter at all, is no guarantee that the 
country is right. For it is precisely in proportion to the degree of 
thought they have devoted to the same subject that intelligent 
persons are apt to be found differing upon it. Nevertheless, the 
considerable effects produced by the Treaty are there. However 
local, so far as they are likely to be permanent, however temporary, 
where general, the considerable effects are there, and we must begin 
by recognising them. The Treaty has brought the mind of the 
nation fairly to the sticking point in the matter of foreign policy, in 
a manner that will compel us to think the situation out. It has 
undeniably increased the self-confidence of the country. It has 
given us the only assured and effective friend we possess on the 
globe. For the moment it has strengthened the position of the 
Government, which is always a diplomatic asset for a nation, 
however disappointing for an Opposition. Nor can it be denied that 
it has enhanced British prestige in every important capital of the 
world, and restored its predominance at Pekin, as the Treaty of 
Berlin formerly enhanced British prestige and restored its predomi- 
nance at Constantinople. We have since seen the effects of backing 
the wrong horse, both in Asia and on the Bosphorus. Whether the 
future will work out the parallel with only too much closeness 
remains to be seen. Meantime, our international credit stands higher 
in every respect than at any moment since the seizures of Kiao-chau 
and Port Arthur. Nor can we refuse to admit for Lord Lans- 
downe’s treaty that it may easily have the main effects at which 
it aims, in depriving Russia of the strategic control of her Trans- 
Siberian outlet, in ensuring the ultimate reversion of Korea to Japan, 
in maintaining the integrity of China, and in preserving, for an 
indefinite period, the peace of the Far East. 

All these things the Anglo-Japanese Alliance may secure. So far 
the extraordinary complacency by which it has been received in this 
country might appear most fully and obviously justified. But do we 
Suppose that we shall pluck mere roses and feel no thorns? Do we 
think that we shall reap all these results in the Far East without 
being called upon to bear any reaction elsewhere? Knowing, as 
instinct and experience must teach us, that this bargain cannot be all 
profit, have we made the slightest attempt to conceive a likely balance- 
sheet and to reckon losses against gains? From the point of view of 
Asiatic policy we are all now agreed, it seems, that backing the wrong 
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horse in Turkey, by the Crimean War and the Berlin Congress, was 
the most futile and expensive stroke of business we ever did. It has 
proved impossible to reform the Ottoman Empire, and no one knows 
whether it will be feasible to reform the Chinese, to arrest its decay or 
to prevent disintegration. By blocking Russia in the Near East we 
diverted her pressure towards Afghanistan and the Far East. The 
Balkans, where no territorial change can now be made except 
through Armageddon, remain blocked, and we shall not get the relief 
to that quarter that, when too late, we are inclined to desire. The 
inference is irresistible. The more successful the present Treaty in 
checking Russia in the Far East also, the more speedy and sure will 
be its effect in bringing the whole glacier-pressure of Muscovite policy 
to bear upon Persia, upon Afghanistan, and the Indian frontier, 
upon the very points which those who are most in favour of this 
Treaty consider the vital quarter of the Empire. They say that 
an accommodation upon Manchuria might be possible, but upon 
Persia—in respect of allowing our rival access to the Gulf—never ! 
Yet they take a course which more endangers Persia, and, it is 
perfectly safe to say, will have no influence whatever upon the sub- 
stance of the position in Manchuria. Russia has been taught that 
her retaliation in Asia was the sure way of making us change our 
views as to the Near East, and we have changed them. She must 
necessarily conclude that new retaliation upon the Indian frontier is 
the only policy by which our opinions as to the Far East are likely 
to be altered; and Lord Lansdowne has practically invited her to 
pursue that policy. We can only await results with the knowledge 
that there must be results. We have not exhausted the civilised and 
other resources of St. Petersburg. Russia puts a fair face upon a bad 
matter. It is not her custom to show her cards. But if we interpret 
her intentions by the unnatural moderation of her Press, and are led 
away by gratifying verbiage from disquieting facts, we are laying up 
for ourselves some instructive surprises. We are pursuing irrecon- 
cilable aspirations by disconnected expedients, and the unmistakable, 
the alarming suggestion which emerges from the Alliance itself and 
the Ministerial explanations of it, is that the Foreign Office has 
no foreign policy.’ 

The Treaty is untimely.—Mr. Balfour declares in effect that there 
are no motives behind it but those which must be plain to the plain 
man. If this is so, it is difficult to understand why the instrument 
should be concluded and declared now. The Chinese crisis had passed 
out of the acute phase. No controversy, like the disputes as to Port 

(1) The fundamental weakness of our present devotion to the status quo in one 
continent is that we have got all we wanted in every continent. We have wrenched 
away everything that lay loose round the world. With Anglo-Saxondom controlling 


half the globe, a mere policy of the status guo on its part against the Teuton and the 
Slav is as great a fallacy as it will prove a failure. 
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Arthur and the Northern Railway, directly threatening our national 
prestige or the interests of our subjects, was known to be impending. 
If M. Lessar had succeeded in securing Li Hung Chang’s signature 
to the proposed Russo-Chinese Agreement, which it is perhaps 
intended to prevent, no serious or special interest of ours would have 
been affected. Railways and mines in Mongolia are of as little 
fundamental Imperial concern as mines and railways in the moon. 
As regards Manchuria, which is a matter of perfect indifference to 
Germany, we have even more reason to leave Russia unmolested in 
that province, precisely as we expect to be let alone in Egypt. Her 
position there, morally and practically, is what ours is upon the Nile, 
except that she is bound even more strongly to remain, bound by 
every rivet in the Trans-Siberian Railway. Recent events had 
made it more desirable than before that we should studiously improve 
our relations with Russia as the only means that exist, or will exist, 
for arresting the development of Anglophobia in Germany. Yet we 
choose this moment of all others for enabling Count Biilow, and all 
who had been chastened by the incipient promise of an Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement, to wash their hands in invisible soap. In two respects, 
Russia, since Count Muravieff’s influence was removed, has behaved 
extremely well. If the Kaiser refused to receive Mr. Kruger, so did 
the Tsar. No Russian minister during the war has publicly spoken 
to the deliberate detriment of English prestige as the German 
Chancellor has done. Above all, and so far as the country is aware, 
the attitude of St. Petersburg in connection with the change of 
succession in Afghanistan has been irreproachable since the death of 
the Ameer. Yet the settlement in that country is by no means 
assured. The new reign is still in a position of unstable equilibrium. 
Grave disorders are possible and probable, and will be so until 
Habibullah has proved himself the master, as his father had to do. 
Russia is too poor for war, but she is richer than any other Power for 
intrigue, and to challenge her activity at the unusually vulnerable 
spot, and at the present juncture, is a venture in which Lord 
Lansdowne exhibits amazing nerve. 

If the actual time chosen for concluding the Treaty is singular, 
its precipitate publication is unintelligible. In British interests, at 
least, every consideration would seem to demand that it should have 
remained secret. With Afghan affairs in a delicate posture upon the 
one side, we are still engaged upon the other in the South African 
War. There is a grave contingency here which the dullest mind 
cannot shut out of sight, and for which Ministers must be assumed 
to be fully prepared. If no connection should appear between the 
state of affairs upon the Indian frontier and their state in South Africa 
before the war is got fairly under, we shall be extremely fortunate. 
But if, by evil hap, that connection should appear, and the country 
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should be called upon to face troubles in Afghanistan while its hands 
are tied elsewhere! It is impossible not to remember what brought 
down Lord Beaconsfield’s Government: it was the sinister con- 
junction of troubles in South Africa and Afghanistan following the 
Treaty of Berlin. The question of the timeliness of the Treaty is 
one that can only be determined by events. Its present publication 
is valuable for Japan, calming the nerves of her people and relieving 
@ tension of anxiety that had been growing painful and dangerous, 
But, from the British point of view, the most elementary con- 
siderations of prudence would have demanded that the publication 
should have been deferred until we were free to face all consequences, 
no matter where or when arising. 

The Treaty is unnecessary.—If anything is certain in politics, it is 
that the integrity of China was in no more danger than that of 
Turkey. Russia’s claim for special privileges in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, whatever they have been, were infinitely less relevant to 
the fundamental interests of the Empire than the concession for the 
Bagdad railway. Before the first term of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty has expired that enterprise will be bringing the military 
power of Germany within possible striking distance of the Persian 
Gulf. We are passive, if, indeed, we are not accomplices, in this 
remarkable transaction. Yet we still pursue the method of allowing 
Germany to steal a horse where Russia may not look over a hedge, 
and while we do not think for a moment of opposing German 
railways upon the shortest route from the Continent to India, we 
encourage Prince Ching to refuse his signature when M. Lessar 
seeks concessions in Manchuria and Mongolia, insignificant by 
comparison with the Bagdad railway for commercial and strategical 
purposes alike. As regards the integrity of China at large, there is 
still less possibility of proving urgency for this Treaty. No Power is 
more opposed to the partition of China than Russia, who hates the 
thought of an arrangement which would force any sphere of influence 
that might fall to her to march with that of Germany. Either the 
attempt to divide China would result in huge anarchy, disastrous to 
all the Powers involved and menacing Siberia, or, if it succeeded, 
millions of Chinese, under the infinitely superior organisation of 
Germany, would place Asiatic Russia at the Kaiser’s mercy, and 
reduce the Tsardom to a position of subservience to Berlin for 
generations. If Russia were secured in her Trans-Siberian outlet 
through Manchuria, nothing would be easier than to obtain her 
signature to a treaty providing for the integrity of China at large. 
We admit, as we must admit, the special interest of Japan in Korea. 
Is it possible to deny the special interest of Russia in Manchuria ? 

Our aim should have been not to recognise one but both of 
these ambitions, to endeavour, if we interfered at all, to mediate a 
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compromise between them, to wash our hands of the dispute if that 
effort to effect the only rational settlement failed, and to guarantee 
Japan under all circumstances against destruction if her sea-power 
were threatened by a coalition. Japan in turn should have engaged 
her fleets to assist our own whenever we were engaged in war in 
Asiatic waters with more than one Power, no matter what might be 
the origin of the quarrel. We can never have too large a margin of 
naval superiority anywhere. This would mean that we should agree 
to protect Japan when threatened in her insular existence, precisely 
as the three Powers guaranteed the territory of China after the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki. Manchuria and Korea should have been left 
out of the question for reasons to be developed at a further point of 
this argument. In other words, England and Japan might have 
confined themselves to an exchange of naval guarantees providing 
against the attack of more than one Power on either, anywhere in 
Asiatic waters. That would have effectually secured Japan against 
destruction. It would also have secured us against this conceivable 
contingency—that if we were involved in a struggle with the Dual 
Alliance, on account of quarrels connected with Afghanistan or the 
Persian Gulf, Russia might be able to secure the neutrality of our 
ally by relinquishing Korea to her influence. For Russia that is 
always a possible solution, as the present writer reads the Treaty. 

This is the solution for which we shall do well to be prepared, if 
war upon the question is avoided within the term of the instrument, 
and the “moral occupation” of Korea by Japan has advanced, 
instead, as it probably will, to lengths impossible to reverse. In the 
end we shall get war out of this Treaty if Russia resists, or nothing 
out of it if Russia is subtle. An exchange of naval guarantees upon 
equal terms for all Asiatic purposes, would have been, under all the 
circumstances, necessary and advisable. To make an engagement 
which, if we plunge below its verbiage to its practical meaning, 
binds us to back the continental expansion of Japan and to resist 
the effective occupation on the part of Russia of the territory 
traversed by the vital extremity of the Siberian railway, this is 
what was not advisable and was not necessary. 

The Treaty is unequal.—It is not of course meant that there is the 
slightest derogation from our honour or our dignity or our morals 
in allying ourselves with an Asiatic race or a non-Christian Power. 
Upon the expedition for the relief of the Legations, the Japanese 
distinguished themselves in point of morals above more than one of 
the European peoples, and especially from the authors of the massacre 
of Blagoveshchensk. Japan is, for all civilised purposes, a self-con- 
tained Power. Specific and unique civilisation is accepted by some 
philosophers as the only sanction for the national idea. In that 
respect the extinction of Japan would be a greater loss to the intel- 
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lectual activity and ethical interests of mankind than the disappear- 
ance of several of the European peoples. Whether the empire of the 
Mikado will continue its assimilative power, like the Aryan races, or 
will again reach a point of saturation, that is what remains to be 
seen. At present there is no reason to believe that the permanent 
capacity for progress will not continue to act parallel with the 
ceaseless evolution of the white nations. 

As regards the fact that Japan is a non-Christian Power, we are 
advanced beyond the age of the Crusades, though even in the age of 
the Crusades the chivalry and enlightenment of Saladin shamed those 
of the Crusaders. There is not one trace of Christianity in the 
public morals of any of the white Powers. Self-preservation is the 
fundamental law of their policy, as it is that of Japan, and self- 
preservation is the great common denominator. It is not only 
Heaven’s first law, it is the first law of earth as well, and perhaps 
that of the devil also. Japan has a right to be accepted as the moral 
and intellectual equal of any people unless and until the contrary is 
proved. In any case, the Japanese are infinitely preferable allies 
upon the ethical score to the Turk, whose alliance we have not long 
abandoned, and whose friendship the Kaiser is still glad to cultivate. 

No, the inequality of the Treaty isin no sense moral. But it is 
diplomatic. The alliance, whether immediate results or ultimate 
probabilities be considered, is not a bad act, but it is a bad bargain. 

It isa bargain of a nature unprecedented in our own history, and 
without example in the existing diplomacy of Europe. It is a treaty 
that guarantees the vital interest of one party but no vital interest of 
another. It is a treaty that may work out by perfectly conceivable 
methods so as to result in leaving all the profit on one side and all 
the risks on the other. It is a treaty by which the more effectually 
the common interests of a number of nations—not the high contracting 
parties only—are safeguarded in the Far East, the more assuredly 
our separate and specific interests will be made to pay elsewhere for 
the general philanthropy of the former benefit. When have we 
surrendered our splendid isolation before on such terms? What 
European Power in modern times has ever made an alliance against 
which, as a business arrangement, a similar indictment could be 
plausibly drawn? In this case, it can be not merely drawn but 
proved. Let us see upon what bases all our own previous alliances 
have been contracted since parliamentary government began. In 
the wars of the Pragmatic Sanction we subsidised Austria against 
France and Frederick. The aim was to abate the strength and the 
pretensions of a rival with whom the struggle for world-empire was 
beginning to open. In the Seven Years’ War we subsidised Frederick 
himself against France, and in the settlement we won America and 
India. He retained Silesia. This was probably the most profitable 
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alliance for us ever entered into by a nation. When we subsidised 
the Continent against Napoleon for the primary purpose of self- 
preservation, we completely assured for a century our colonial and 
maritime supremacy. In all these cases our alliance invariably rested 
upon the fundamental interest of doth parties. There was no possi- 
bility of their entailing dangers more serious than any removed. In 
the Crimean War, hideous blunder as it was, France and England 
had the same definite aim and an equal share of the risks and 
charges. It was not possible that one party might gain and the other 
lose, and both supposed themselves to be directly pursuing their 
paramount interest. All these alliances, in short, were aimed against 
the intrinsic aggressive force of certain Powers, and were not merely 
designed, like the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, to block their force at one 
particular outlet, with the risk of driving it to the attempt to break 
out in some other and even less desirable quarter. 

This is the essence of the question. We can emphasise the point 
by glancing at the alliances of the Continent. The Holy Alliance 
was a complete mutual insurance system. The dynastic friendship— 
and that is everything where in one of the countries nothing but the 
dynasty counts—between Prussia and Russia has existed without a 
rupture for a century and a half, for the simple reason that they are 
on each other’s flanks in such a relation that their enmity would be 
mutually ruinous, and while they stand together nothing else can be 
fatal to either. In case of accidents, however, to the wire to St. 
Petersburg there is, or has been, the Triple Alliance, safeguarding the 
main interests of all the parties to it so far as human arrangements 
can provide that security. The Dual Alliance gives peace and safety 
to France and Russia, and binds Berlin over to good behaviour. The 
great European treaties, into which we might have entered at an 
earlier period had we contemplated any tying of our hands, set up the 
equipoise of Power against Power, combination against combination. 
That is what Lord Lansdowne’s local alliance does for Japan, whose 
interests are all concentrated in the limited circle to which it applies. 
For England it does nothing of the kind, since it touches but a small 
segment upon the immense periphery of our Imperial interests, and 
can only be effective at that point by intensifying elsewhere a peril 
against which no equivalent protection is guaranteed with the same, 
or anything like the same, certainty. In short, the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty, in the nature of its inequality, is like none other we ever 
made, and none other existing. Itaffords a complete insurance against 
all vital dangers for one of the parties, Japan. But so far as any 
vital dangers to us are concerned, they are not prevented; they are 
only transferred ; they are probably increased. 

For the share of Japan there can be no question that she has 
effected as brilliant an achievement as any in the annals of 
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diplomacy. The illuminations and processions at Tokio and Yoko- 
hama are justified in a sense that has not been fully realised in this 
country. The Continental suggestion that Albion has again revealed 
a particularly deep example of her perfidious craft and ensnared 
Japan into something like a fool’s bargain, is one that will not 
endure a moment’s examination. The German Press is particularly 
busy in urging this point. Their argument is that Japan is 
exceedingly unlikely to be attacked by more than one Power, and 
may therefore remain without benefit from the Treaty. England, 
upon the same hypothesis, is certain not to be attacked except by more 
than one Power, and is, therefore, assured of receiving the benefit of 
the Treaty, if involved at all. This is the merest quibble of specula- 
tive plausibility. Had Japan remained isolated, and made the least 
move towards intervention in Korea under the circumstances contem- 
plated in Lord Lansdowne’s treaty, she would be again, as in 1895, 
liable to attack, not from two Powers, but from three. The Berlin 
organs forget their history. They urge that France would be re- 
luctant to interfere. She was reluctant after the Treaty of Shimonoseki. 
Her hand was forced by the eagerness of Berlin to restore the wire 
to St. Petersburg by assisting the Tsar—on terms. The Dual 
Alliance was at stake, and Paris was forced to move. If she were 
again in the same predicament she would take the same action. If 
Germany had another opportunity to act with her two great rivals, 
and to substitute new partnerships for old quarrels, she would again 
take advantage of it, not out of ill-will to Japan, but in pursuance of 
the far-reaching interests of her own European policy, and for 
another extension of her Asiatic position. That would have been 
the prospect had Japan remained isolated. The overwhelming proba- 
bility is now all the other way. Germany will-risk nothing in the 
naval line until she is tolerably convinced that she sees her way to 
success through the size and perfection reached by her fleet, the dis- 
tractions of her opponent, and the rapidity and definiteness of her 
own action. In any case Berlin could not again strike in with the 
Dual Alliance against England and Japan in the Far Eastern 
question without risk of seeing the American navy ranged upon 
the other side. France, freed from the invidious pressure which con- 
strained her to irksome action in 1895, would certainly refuse to join 
Russia for the purpose of keeping Japan out of Korea, and with the 
prospect of seeing the fleets of the old Dual Alliance shattered by 
those of the new. But neither will the Government of St. Peters- 
burg think for a moment of risking its ships with the odds all 
against them. They are too expensive, and take too long to build, 
to be exposed to ruin or capture in an otherwise profitless or 
disastrous struggle. Russia will watch and wait. 

The case is very different with Japan, who will act and advance. 
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At one stroke she is freed from the nightmare that weighed upon 
her. Her insular existence is rendered safer than that of any 
country in the world with the single exception of the United States. 
The Japanese can play a dazzling game with nerve, knowing that 
they play it on limited liability, and that if the worst came to the worst 
they would be shielded from the last penalties of losers, No con- 
ceivable disaster in a Continental imbroglio can result, so long as the 
treaty with England stands, in making their position permanently 
worse than itisnow. Their island-base is impregnable within its 
seas. If they should engage Russia alone single-handed, and vic- 
toriously, no one would be asked to share their success. If they 
failed their retreat would be absolutely covered, since Mr. Balfour 
has laid down a species of Monroe Doctrine for the Far East by 
declaring what is true, that we cannot allow the destruction of Japan 
under any circumstances. We should not allow it, for instance, if 
Russia alone chanced to win single-handed and were on the point of 
pushing conquest home. There can be no doubt that henceforth 
whoever stands to lose, Japan stands all to gain. It is extremely 
unlikely that she will fail to improve her opportunity. 

Just here we come to the great flaw in this instrument from the 
point of view of general Imperial policy. That Japan shall not be 
crushed out while we can help it is a determination upon which the 
whole Empire is now agreed. Noone would have objected to a 
formal parliamentary declaration in that sense, treaty or no treaty. 
An exchange of naval guarantees in accordance with that principle 
would have been right policy. But Lord Lansdowne’s treaty goes 
far beyond the purely defensive in its scope, and it admits of some- 
thing very far indeed from what it means, upon the side of the 
Foreign Office, to aim at, the mere maintenance of the status quo. 

Whatever may be the case in China, in Korea there can be no genuine 
question of preserving the status quo. Nothing could be more mis- 
chievous than to pretend the contrary or to allow our sense of realities 
to be blurred by diplomatic fictions. The situation in the peninsula 
offers no parallel to any condition that exists or can exist in China 
proper. There the trading Powers compete for commerce and con- 
cessions or seize isolated coigns of vantage to serve for bases in the 
contingency of conflict. In Korea, what is actually going on is the 
most powerful of all processes by which a status quo can be altered— 
the methodical occupation of the country by another race; and the 
ideal of Japan is not the independence and integrity of Korea, but the 
permeation, the saturation, the acquisition of that territory, For the 
Mikado’s subjects, as Count Hans von Koonigsmarck well expressed it 
(in a recent number of the German Asiatic Society’s valuable new 
organ, Asien), “To have or not to have Korea is for Japan To Be or Not 
To Be.” If the peninsula were in the hands of another Power, it would 
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threaten the island as imminently as a foreign occupation of Ireland 
would menace Great Britain. For centuries the Japanese have 
regarded the destinies of Korea as mysteriously knitted to their 
own. Since their expulsion from the mainland after the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki it has been the one primary object of their concentrated 
and desperate ambition—the key to whatever future may be beyond. 
It is the fortress of their independence ; the easiest market for their 
trade; their granary for the deficiency of their harvests ; the field of 
colonial emigration and enterprise for their surplus population ; their 
Greater Japan. They are dotting the nearest coast of Korea with 
settlements. The Mikado’s subjects are passing over the straits in a 
steady stream. They have the trade of the whole interior in their hands, 
and are saturating it with investments in every species of under- 
taking. They had already purchased from the American Syndicate 
the first Korean railway from Seoul to Chemulpo, and have just floated 
a company in Tokio which is to build an infinitely more important 
line from the capital to Fusan, the port upon the Straits which stands 
to Shimonoseki, though at a far longer remove, as Calais does to 
Dover. 

The Anglo-Japanese Treaty will immensely accelerate the rate of 
“moral occupation,” and will facilitate the final subversion of the Korean 
status quo in their own favour, which is the inevitable aim of Japanese 
policy. The decisive moment has come, and the statesmen of Tokio 
would be more than human if they did not strain every nerve during 
the next few years to make sure of their prize. Article I. of the 
Treaty entitles Japan to intervene in Korea if her political, commercial, 
or industrial interests are “threatened,” whether by external 
aggression or internal disturbances. There is an extraordinary 
latitude in this provision. Though nothing is said about suzerainty 
in the preamble and even independence is mentioned, what the first 
Article does, so far as we are concerned, is to recognise Korea as the 
Transvaal of Japan. The Court of Seoul is inclined to fear the 
Mikado more than the Muscovite, and disputes will not be avoided as 
the uitlanders become more numerous and powerful. We have 
seen recent instances. The ineffectual potentate forbade cables to be 
landed. Japan ignored the prohibition, and established the communi- 
cations. The Emperor sought to close the ports against ship- 
ments of rice to meet the scarcity in Japan. The latter forced the 
removal of the embargo. This, it will be seen, was a serious question. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that endless elements of complica- 
tion exist; that Japan, and Japan alone, must be the judge of the 
circumstances making intervention necessary ; that she can force the 
issue at almost any moment; that it is precisely one of the situations 
in which the guns are most apt to go off of themselves, and that we 
have henceforth no real control over the course of fate in the Far 
East. No treaty was ever made upon a more explosive basis, and we 
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can only indulge the pious hope that the match may be withheld, 
and that sparks may fail to light. But what we must be prepared 
for is to see Japanese commercial enterprise and political energy 
developing something like an incandescent activity in Korea. 

In China, on the other hand, it is exceptionally useless to attempt 
any speculation as to the effect of the Treaty. It is designed to pro- 
vide against external aggression or internal disorders. The cases will 
depend upon the circumstances, and no data exist, as in the instance 
of Korea, upon which any good judgment of the trend of events can 
be formed. If there were another Boxer outbreak the Powers would 
either be united against it, as if the Anglo-Japanese Alliance were not 
in being, or a line of cleavage would open upon immediate interests, 
precisely as it would do whether Lord Lansdowne and Baron 
Hayashi had signed the Treaty or not. Reform may be vigorously 
undertaken under Japanese supervision throughout China. But a 
very different contingency cannot be left out of account. The agree- 
ment, stimulating Japanese progress in Korea upon the one side, may 
hopelessly confirm the spirit of stagnation in the Middle Kingdom.* 
Necessity has hitherto seemed likely to be the only mother of reform. 
To relieve the Chinese from the fear of losing their integrity may 
prove the worst of all ways of trying to preserve it, and Prince 
Ching’s lofty refusal, upon learning of the new alliance, to hold any 
further discussion upon the unhappy Manchurian agreement with 
M. Lessar, suggests reflections not wholly reassuring. There is 
something like celestial irony, in more than one sense, in the inci- 
dental fact that America regards Lord Lansdowne’s treaty as 
guaranteeing the open door for her trade, and as ensuring the United 
States at least an equal share with England in any commercial 
advantage that may accrue from the alliance, without the slightest 
participation in its risks. 

But the probabilities are far less of any measurable effect from 
the Treaty upon the fate of China—which will be determined by 
nothing but the psychological mystery, whatever it may be, working 
at the bottom of the minds of the Chinese themselves—than of a 
profound reaction upon our Imperial policy far nearer home. Lord 
Lansdowne expressly declares that the engagement, as Prince 
Ching appears promptly to have assumed, applies to Manchuria. 
There is a large school of politicians in Japan who believe that 
Russia ought not only to be barred out of Korea but should be ousted 
from the Tartar provinces. There is no guarantee that this view 
may not be forced upon the Mikado’s Ministers before the expiration 
of the Treaty in its present form. If Lord Lansdowne were led 
to enter upon a policy of pin-pricks against Russia in Manchuria 
nothing could be more wantonly mischievous. We can only trust that 
there was some glimmer of reality in Mr. Balfour’s assurance that 


(1) ‘ China,”’ says a Tientein paper, ‘‘ may now relapse into her ‘ ancestral calm !’” 
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there was “ nothing dearer to the heart” of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment than the improvement of its relations with the T'sar’s. Russia’s 
title to be in Manchuria is as irregular but real as ours to be 
in Egypt. If she requires a permanent argument for remaining 
there she will simply have to make an easy adaptation of the words in 
which the High Contracting parties to the Anglo-Japanese Treaty 
contemplate intervention for the protection of their special interests 
against foreign aggression or internal disorder. An excuse for the 
latter plea is never likely to be wanting, and Russia, again by the 
truly “Celestial ironies,’’ may choose, if she likes, to regard Anglo- 
Japanese policy as the unreasonable aggression upon her special 
interests which would justify her in maintaining the occupation of 
Manchuria upon Anglo-Japanese principles. 

If war is avoided, then the only definite results clearly to be 
expected from the Treaty are two. Russia will not be dislodged 
from Manchuria: Japan will be established in Korea. Let us be 
sure that we grasp the significance of the latter fact in thinking out 
the reflex action of Lord Lansdowne’s alliance. In possession of 
both sides of the Straits between her islands and the mainland, Japan 
cuts the communications by sea between Vladivostock and Port 
Arthur. This alone would place the Tsar’s navy in the Far Kast at 
a hopeless disadvantage in the struggle for sea-power against Japan. 
But it would not be all. The warm-water terminus of the Siberian 
railway would always be at the mercy of a naval and military Power 
established in Korea, able to blockade the terminus, to stop all ocean 
traffic in connection with the railway, and to cut the exposed line at 
any time unless it were permanently defended by something like 
Lord Kitchener’s block-house system. The strategical value of 
Port Arthur would be sterilised; the results of the ruthless coup 
after the treaty of Shimonoseki would be neutralised. In Persia 
Lord Lansdowne has warned all whom it may concern that there 
can be no compromise upon the question of exit to the Persian Gulf. 
The precious settlement to which a conciliatory British Government 
might be brought to consent in the Shah’s dominions would be one 
by which Russia would have the northern part of Persia, while our 
own share of the partitioned territory would form a new barrier 
between the inland empire and the sea. Upon this absurd scheme we 
should control Russia’s central outlet even more completely than 
Japan would dominate her arteries in the extreme East. In the Near 
East it looks more and more as if we had too surely done the work 
we have half repented. Russia is further from Constantinople than 
she has been for a century and a quarter. She fears to risk war upon 
the modern scale with her present resources, more inadequate by 
comparison with those of her neighbours than they have ever been 
before since Peter the Great. Defeat in a premature struggle might 
mean the loss of the prize forever. Yet, if the present process con- 
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tinue, and peace be maintained for another couple of decades, the 
results can only bring about a similar disaster in a more gradual 
way. ll across the Ottoman Empire the economic influence of 
Germany will be entrenched, and the conditions under which 
Constantinople seemed bound at one time to drop into Muscovite 
hands, like a ripe pear, will have passed away. When the Kaiser’s 
naval programme is complete, the Baltic also will be under the 
absolute control of Germany. 

Thus, in consequence either of past or of present British policy, 
the empire of the Tsars, if Lord Lansdowne’s principles should pre- 
vail, would be commanded at its East-Asiatic exit by Japan, excluded 
from the Persian Gulf by England, and supplanted on the Bosphorus 
by Germany. A more demented attempt than that to which we are 
committing ourselves was never embraced by dull imaginations. Do 
we suppose that Russia will be easily penned in, blocked, and 
dominated all round in this fashion, and that she will not set herself 
to devise ways of breaking out. The alliance of France is insufficient 
for that purpose against England and Japan. The support of one 
other Power would be indispensable. That power is Germany, and 
its support is to be had for a price. An outlet through Manchuria 
at least cannot be supposed to threaten India, and if we cannot make 
willing room for Russia there we can make room nowhere. Oon- 
cession in the Persian Gulf means possession in the North Sea. 
Lord Lansdowne’s status quo principles could only end in realising 
German dreams and placing the Russian and French navies at the 
disposal of German ambition. If England is to be recognised, 
for what she is made to appear in the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, as the 
secular enemy allround, Russia will accept the logic of that fact, and 
will be driven to compromise at any cost with Germany. Lord 
Lansdowne’s policy tends to bring that junction for the first time into 
the field not of possibility but of probability. It works straight 
towards crystallising the Continent against us. Lord Lansdowne, in 
the new alliance, contemplates a coalition. It will not come until 
the German fleet is ready, and when it comes it will be more formid- 
able than he contemplates. If the three great European Powers are 
to throw in their lot together they will command immeasurable 
military forces, they will have the interior lines of two continents at 
their disposal, they will be able to agree upon the retrenchment of 
their armies in order to develop their fleets ; and they will be able to 
shut out our trade in case of conflict. Against a Continental coalition 
even the victory of our fleets would not prevent the ruin of our com- 
mercial supremacy. The statesmanship which is leaving Russia no 
hope but in a German alliance from which her every instinct and 
interest would otherwise recoil, is a statesmanship which may end by 
saving the island-kingdom in the Japanese seas and endangering 
our existence in our own. ZETA. 
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Commentine the other day on the new Anglo-Japanese Alliance, a 
French paper said: “ What seems to invest this diplomatic event 
with a sort of universal importance is that it has come to pass at a 
moment when the whole framework of the international status quo is 
cracking and trembling.” Among the hundreds of more or less 
banal reflections to which the Treaty has given rise this has struck 
me as by far the most thoughtful and suggestive. It is refreshingly 
free from those optional and water-tight-compartment views of 
international statecraft which characterise the political science of the 
great majority of modern newspaper writers, inasmuch as it envisages, 
profoundly and instructively, those underlying and far-reaching natural 
origins of international policy without a full comprehension of which 
it is hopeless to attempt to appraise any of its local manifestations. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to discuss exhaustively the 
relation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance to what Prince Bismarck 
would have called the “ atmospheric conditions” by which it has been 
precipitated, though I shall have something to say briefly on that 
point before I conclude. For the moment I shall mainly confine 
myself to a consideration of the “cracking and trembling” of the 
international status quo, now everywhere so apparent, the marked 
malaise it has produced in this country, and the remedies which have 
been proposed so far as British foreign policy is concerned. 

For some years past the instability of the international situation 
has been obviously growing. The sense of security which the Triple 
Alliance first gave to Europe, and which was consolidated by the 
formation of its Dual rival has disappeared. Fresh areas of conflict 
have been opened up, with the result that the Triple Alliance is now 
tottering, and new combinations of the Powers are on the lips of 
every political observer. It is clear that some far-reaching change 
has taken place, not merely in the essential as distinct from the 
formal relations of the Powers, but in the historic forces by which 
those relations are governed and modified. What is this change ? 
The question is not a difficult one to answer. During the last twenty 
years a new epoch has opened in the world’s history, and if the 
world itself has not fully grasped its true character, and especially its 
practical bearing on the formal relations of the Powers, it is because 
it has been brought about without any of those violent cataclysms 
which have hitherto signalised the dawn of new political eras. The 
Treaties of 1815 and the Quadruple Alliance marked the triumph of 


(1) Temps, February 14, 1902. 
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Legitimacy in Europe. They disappeared before the Democratic 
upheavals of 1830 and 1848, and the Nationalist victories of 1870. 
What the Quadruple Alliance was to the Legitimacy of 1815, the 
Triple Alliance has been to the Democratic Nationalism of 1870. It 
is now, in its turn, disappearing before the predominance of economic 
forces. More fortunate than its Quadruple analogue, the Triple 
Alliance nursed the interests it was designed to guard until their 
serious imperilment became almost unthinkable. The result was a 
peace which gave the fullest scope to industrial development, and 
which consequently produced great accumulations of capital for 
which fresh outlets became necessary. Thus the national idea became 
transcended by economic interest in all national policy, and the 
Economie era took the place of the Democratic. The “ cracking and 
trembling” in the international situation which we are now 
witnessing is, then, the bursting of the bonds of an obsolete diplomatic 
framework by a new political epoch. The nations require for their 
predominant economic interests a fresh definition of international 
relationships, perhaps a new set of combinations. 

If once this idea is firmly grasped, it will be found that it affords 
the key not only to the crumbling of the Continental alliances, which 
are usually regarded as the sum of what is called the international 
situation, but also to the flustered perplexity with which, for some 
years past, the English people have watched the management of 
their foreign affairs. It is, indeed, in Great Britain, and not on the 
Continent, that the changes brought about by the new epoch in 
European affairs have been most severely felt. The economic strivings 
of the Powers have led them into regions which she had accustomed 
herself to regard as her own, and she has found herself in perpetual 
conflict where formerly her activities met with no serious obstacle. 
During the whole of this period she has practised a policy of virtual 
isolation, tempered by informal predilections. This was at first not 
so much the fruit of a deliberate political conviction as a convenience. 
Up to 1880 her predominant interests lay in fields where no one 
crossed her Imperial path, and consequently permanent alliances 
would only have engaged her responsibility in questions in which she 
had little direct interest. Her European predilections, which some- 
times materialised into temporary alliances—as in the alliance with 
France in 1855—or into informal assurances of support in certain 
specified contingencies—as in the pledges given to Italy in 1887, 1889, 
and 1891—were exclusively governed by such colonial interests as 
the freedom of the Mediterranean and the integrity of Asiatic 
Turkey. Thus, until 1882, she acted with France, but after that year 
the Egyptian question and the French alliance with Russia threw 
her into the arms of Germany. This system has proved infinitely 


less adequate to the purposes of Great Britain in the new economic era 
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than the alliance policies of her rivals, because in the first place the 
over-sea enterprises of all the Powers were directed towards markets 
where she had previously enjoyed a virtual monopoly, and conse- 
quently there was a certain identity of interest among them which 
could not extend to herself,and in the second place her strictly European 
entente with Germany left that Power free to compete with her outside 
Europe, a privilege of which she availed herself with exceptional 
strenuousness and unamiability. In 1898 Great Britain came toa 
final agreement with Germany in Africa, but in Asia and the rest of the 
world her rivalry remained, and it is now the most formidable commer- 
cial and colonial competition with which this country has to grapple. 

Year by year the dissatisfaction to which this state of things 
has given rise in England has been increasing in intensity. Each 
conflict over a neutral market or a derelict island has added something 
to the popular irritation, and each “ graceful concession ’”’—which not 
infrequently took the form of giving up what was not ours to give— 
has helped to produce an impression that there was something radically 
wrong with our foreign policy. Gradually Germany became the 
scapegoat of our ill-humour. ‘The man in the street who has only 
vague notions of the scope of an enxtente cordiale became angrily 
perplexed by a friendship which seemed to manifest itself only in 
friction. The famous Kruger telegram and the equivocal policy of 
the Kaiser in China, at length convinced him that Germany was in 
reality our evil genius. Our political predilection for her was denounced 
as a mistake, and when the anxieties of the Boer War became com- 
plicated by a strong Anglophobe outburst in the Fatherland people 
began to set themselves earnestly to the study of a new British 
foreign policy. Some of the results of this study have lately been 
given in the Forrnicutty Review in the shape of definite proposals 
for transforming our relations with the Continental Powers. 

Now there can be no question that at several of the early stages 
of this movement it was amply justified. The conditions of the new 
economic era were not adequately met by our old methods. German 
policy towards us had not been without an element of perfidy, and 
the insincerity of the Kaiser and the flippant insolence of the 
“imitation Bismarck ” who acts as his political factotum warranted a 
strong measure of resentment on our part. But between this and the 
new scheme for reconstructing our foreign policy there is a wide gulf 
fixed. It was not sufficient for the sponsors of this scheme to point out 
that our interests were suffering and that some means should be devised 
for protecting them more adequately, but it was insisted that dangers 
of the most melodramatic kind were threatening our whole Empire, 
and that at all hazards we should recognise in Germany an irrecon- 
cilable and dangerous foe, and purchase the assistance of another 
great Power to hold her in check. 
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This scheme has been propounded in articles of such remarkable 
power and brilliancy,' that its inherent extravagance has not been per- 
ceived. Indeed it has fait école on quite a large scale, even such level- 
headed organs of public opinion as The Times and The Spectator allowing 
themselves to be impressed by it. Let us see what it amounts to. In the 
first place take the exposé des motifs. A more lurid picture it would be 
difficult to conjure up. Germany, we are told, is a sort of fully-charged 
volcano brimful of men of preternatural energy and ambition. She 
must expand politically, whether she like it or not, and all obstacles in 
her path will be swept away by the force and matchless genius of her 
overwhelming numbers and the irresistible law of her existence. There 
are two avenues of expansion open to her. One is by way of Austria 
and Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf; the other is by sea across the 
British Empire. Which will she take? Her fate is determined by 
her political psychology. She hates England with a hatred pro- 
found, absorbing, and ineradicable. Consequently she will expand 
at the expense of the British Empire. When the Kaiser says 
‘‘ Our future lies upon the water,” he is only oracularly foreshadow- 
ing the exploits of a naval Attila who will plant the German Eagle 
where the Union Jack now flutters complacently before the never- 
setting sun. And how will she accomplish all this? Here, again, 
facts speak for themselves. Only an infatuated world can have 
failed to recognise the true significance of German naval activity. 
What can she want with ships unless it be to serve her conquering 
destiny under the guidance of her Anglophobe instinct? It is 
known that she is maturing plans for an invasion of England, for 
pamphleteers have actually discussed the matter in print. But 
will she wait until she is so supreme both on land and sea that she 
will be able to gobble us up without fear for the safety of her 
frontiers? Not at all. This elementary objection has not escaped 
the Machiavellian intelligence of Berlin. In the present circumstances 
of the world a conflict between Great Britain and the Dual Alliance is 
certain. When that conflict takes place Germany will be able to 
turn the balance of naval power against us, and Russia and France 
will consequently appeal to her for assistance. This will be the 
psychological moment of her destiny. She will romp in and then— 
Finis omnium Britanniarum ! 

Now for the remedy. If we carefully consider the details of the 
German plot we cannot fail to perceive that it has one conspicuous 
weakness—only one. In order to succeed within a measurable 
period of time it requires assistance. Germany counts on an Anglo- 


(1) Iam of course referring to the articles signed ‘‘ Calchas’’ which have appeared 
in these pages at intervals since August, 1900. A good summary of them will be 
found in the Fortyigutty Review for December, 1901, ‘‘ The Crisis with Germany and 
its Results.” 
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Russian quarrel. Obviously, then, we must avoid such a quarrel, and not 
only avoid it but substitute for our present relations of aloofness with 
Russia a close, friendly, and trustful alliance. How can we propitiate 
her? Let us see what would please her. She also has an itching 
for expansion. An inexorable law drives her to seek the sea, and 
hitherto we have stood in her way. We must mend our manners; we 
must help her to the fulfilment of her destiny. India she does not 
want. There are difficulties about the Mediterranean and Manchuria. 
Happily Persia remains. Let us, then, give her Persia. It does not 
belong to us, and Russia would be eternally grateful for the gift. 
Thus, clearly, we should be saved. Germany would have to bottle 
up her uncontrollable voleano somehow or other, and Russia and 
England, thenceforth in idyllic amity, would watch over the peace of 
a contented world. 

This, then, is the new scheme of British foreign policy which is to 
enable this country to meet the exigencies of the new epoch. I have, 
I am afraid, dealt with it somewhat summarily, but I believe I have 
quite accurately rendered its main lines. One point, however, I 
have forgotten to mention. Lest there should be any misconception 
of the absolutely serious spirit in which this scheme is propounded, we 
are assured over and over again that it owes nothing to the emotions of 
its author, that it is strictly objective, scrupulously practical—in short, 
a large piece of Real-politik designed to rescue us from the fool’s 
paradise of sentiment in which hitherto we have conceived all our 
diplomatic plans. 

Now let me say at once that, while admitting all the inadequacy of 
our present foreign policy, I have not the ghost of a belief in the 
reality of the perils described by the author of this scheme, and no 
confidence whatever in the practicability of the remedy he proposes. 
At the same time I should be sorry—having undertaken to discuss it 
—to meet it in anything but a serious and respectful spirit, more 
especially as it has made a visible impression on a not inconsiderable 
section of the public by whom it has been taken at the full moral 
value set upon it by its author. My objections extend to almost 
every point urged in the scheme, and these I will now endeavour to 
set forth. 

In the first place let me ask what is really German foreign policy, 
and what are the factors by which it is governed? I quite agree that 
all foreign policy, as, indeed, all politics, must be largely moulded 
by national forces beyond the discretionary control of individual 
statesmen ; but where is the evidence that German foreign policy has 
any such unity or aim as that now ascribed toit? So far from that 
being the case, I believe that the direction of German foreign policy 
is largely at the mercy of discordant influences, that consequently 
it is essentially opportunist, but that still in the main it is and must 
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be friendly to England. Before the dawn of Weltpolitik, and when 
nationalist fears in Europe still outweighed national economic 
interests, there was a certain consistency about German policy. 
The safety of the frontier was the one object to be kept steadily 
in view, and for this purpose it was sufficient to combine in 
an alliance the three imperilled nationalities, Germany, Italy, and 
Austria, and to isolate France by a see-saw method of humouring 
Russia and England. After the fall of Prince Bismarck, however, 
the problem became more complex. In 1890 the supremacy of the 
economic factor had disclosed itself by the overwhelming defeat of 
the Government’s Protectionist and Reactionary policy. The new 
Chancellor swiftly recognised the signs of the times, and sought to 
govern with the people. A Liberal policy was introduced; the 
equivocal diplomatic methods by which Great Britain and Russia had 
previously been managed were abandoned; the Triple Alliance was 
refounded on a system of commercial treaties which, while giving 
its members economic interests in common, opened new markets for 
German industry, and finally the safety of Germany at sea was 
assured by a frank understanding with Great Britain. This 
revolution, however, came too late. The Liberals and Socialists 
wanted more than Count Caprivi could give them, and the only 
effect of his policy was to strengthen the parties of social disorder 
and the opponents of military efficiency. The 1898 elections, which 
brought back the Social Democrats to the Reichstag forty-four 
strong, and with the largest poll in the Empire, alarmed the Kaiser. 
Count Caprivi fell, and the Emperor set himself to the task of pre- 
serving the Empire by rallying round him all the factions which 
could be depended upon to combat the Socialists. 

With this reversal of domestic policy came a change of foreign 
orientation. Among the new government parties was a strong 
Anglophobe element, and accordingly the Emperor, feeling all the 
difficulty of maintaining permanently cordial relations with Great 
Britain, cast about for a substitute. Now it is interesting to note 
that he did not turn to Russia, and for very good and sufficient 
reason. The object of the English entente had always been to obtain a 
counterbalance to Russian aggression, and if another Power was to be 
selected, it could only be one which, by its friendship, might prove at 
least a moderating influence at St. Petersburg. In these circum- 
stances the Emperor conceived the daring idea of establishing a close 
identity of interests with France on the more or less avowed basis of 
hostility to England. In this conception, be it observed, there was 
no dominating element of territorial ambition. It was a piece of 
defensive Real-politik dictated exclusively by the necessity of assuring 
the support of some of the political factions which had to be relied 
upon to combat the Socialists, and preserve the national defences. 
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Probably, in the first instance, it was suggested by the blunder of 
the Rosebery Cabinet in negotiating the Congo Treaty of 1894, which 
had been one of the disappointments of the Caprivi Neue Kurs, and 
had already brought France and Germany together on the Anglo- 
phobe field. However that may be, M. Hanotaux, who was then. in 
charge of the Quai d’Orsay, reciprocated the German advances with 
enthusiasm, and it seems to have been due to them that he accepted 
the plan of the Fashoda expedition which was submitted to him by 
Captain Marchand in September, 1894. The co-operation of Germany 
with France and Russia in the Shimonoseki intervention in May, 
1895, and the participation of French ships in the Kiel fétes 
in the following month, marked two important stages in the 
rapprochement. Early in 1896 the opportunity came for clinching it 
permanently. The Jameson Raid occurred ; Continental Anglophobia 
burst into flame, and the German Emperor, after dispatching his 
famous telegram to President Kruger, turned to France for support 
against England. Unfortunately for him one of those Cabinet 
crises which always happen at inconvenient moments in France had 
just taken place, and M. Hanotaux was no longer in power. The 
new Minister proved unresponsive ; the whole scheme fizzled, and the 
Kaiser had to scramble out of his difficulty as best he could. He 
did so, partly by protesting to Downing Street that he had only 
been animated by an overpowering respect for international law, and 
partly by a personal letter to Queen Victoria in which he assured her 
that he had never contemplated any action unfriendly to Great 
Britain, and that he had been amazed and pained by the inter- 
pretation placed upon his action both in England and Germany. 
How far these assurances were to be trusted is shown by the 
little-known sequel. In the following April M. Hanotaux was 
again in office, and the old relations were resumed. Once more, 
however, the Kaiser’s hopes were doomed to disappointment. In 
June, 1898, Portugal, fearing a quarrel with Great Britain over the 
award of the Delagoa Bay Arbitration Tribunal, approached Germany 
with an application for her protection, and suggested a treaty by 
which a right of pre-emption to all the Portuguese colonies in Africa 
should be acquired by her on certain terms. The German Govern- 
ment at once instructed Count Miinster to acquaint M. Hanotaux 
with the proposal, and to solicit the co-operation of France. A few 
days afterwards, however, the French Cabinet fell, and the new 
Premier and Foreign Minister, M. Brisson and M. Delcassé, declined 
to have anything to do with a scheme which was obviously calculated 
to prejudice French hopes on the eastern frontier, and to embroil 
France with England, with whom she had no serious cause for 
quarrel. ‘The Kaiser thereupon retraced his steps for the last time. 
The fears and embarrassments of Portugal were confided to the 
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British Cabinet, conjoint action was suggested, and ultimately the 
Anglo-German-Portuguese Secret Treaty, which virtually established 
a far-reaching Anglo-German alliance in Africa, was concluded. 

I have dwelt on this experiment in German foreign policy at some 
length because, although it affords a disagreeable picture of the 
unscrupulousness and insincerity of the German Government, it 
illustrates very strikingly how imperative are the practical motives 
which make for co-operative relations between Great Britain and 
Germany. Those motives belong exclusively to the domain of 
Real-politik. Germany is friendly to us because she can obtain no 
other counter-balance to Russia outside the Triple Alliance. She 
cannot help herself. Her only alternative is a durable French 
understanding, and that has proved illusory. Her duty has been 
made manifest to her not only by the fiascoes of 1896 to 1898, but 
still more emphatically by the remarkable illustrations of the vitality 
of the revanche idea, which were disclosed in France on the occasion 
of the Hague Peace Conference. 

But I shall no doubt be asked, Why should not Germany come to 
terms with Russia direct, and how is it that, if she is so anxious for 
friendly relations with England, she does not cultivate them more 
assiduously in Asia? The answeris very simple: Germany is anxious 
for an understanding with Russia, but, in the first place, it must be 
an understanding which will not prejudice her colonial and commer- 
cial aims in Asia, and, in the second place, it must not be of a charac- 
ter to wholly alienate Great Britain from her, since in that event it 
would tend to make her dependent on the will and caprice of the 
Dual Alliance. Prince Bismarck’s plan for the conciliation of Russia 
was partly embodied in his Secret Neutrality Treaty, by which 
he led her to believe that in case of her being involved in war 
he would leave her a free hand, and partly in a policy of studious 
abstention from interference in Russian spheres of influence and ex- 
pectant influence. Neither of these courses is now open to the 
German Government. The Secret -Neutrality Treaty came to an 
end with the fall of Prince Bismarck, and its resurrection has been 
rendered impossible by the Franco-Russian Alliance. Abstention 
from Russian spheres of expectant influence is equally impossible. 
With the scramble for Asia in full swing Germany dare not stand aloof, 
because her need of colonial markets is greater than that of any other 
Continental Power, and because the Parliamentary factions, on which 
the Government relies in its fight with Socialism, consist largely of 
Jingoes and Kolonial-Menschen, who insist on a forward policy in Asia. 
There is, moreover, the Roman Catholic Centre, which has to be con- 
ciliated and which would have no hesitation in acquiescing in the 
French claims to protect Roman Catholic missionaries in Asia if their 
own Government refused to support and make use of these valuable 
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agents of over-sea expansion. In these circumstances Germany is 
playing a bold and skilful, though as usual an unscrupulous, game. 
She profits by Anglo-Russian differences, which she deftly foments, to 
secure the footholds in Asia which are necessary to her, and at the 
same time by ostentatiously taking Russia’s part, or by observing a 
judiciously friendly neutrality towards her in conflicts of Russian 
and British interests, she forces Russia to acquiesce in her intrusions. 
Her final object, no doubt, is to secure a permanent understanding 
with Russia in Asia, similar in its scope to that which she possesses 
with Great Britain in Africa. So far, however, she has nothing of 
the kind, and it is tolerably certain that she will never obtain one. 

Such, then, is German foreign policy to-day. Ido not see in it any 
traces of the melodramatic forces by which it is supposed to be con- 
trolled and directed, nor can I detect in it any elements of an 
overmastering Anglophobia. It is unscrupulous, practical, opportunist, 
and in a large measure mesquinc, but just because it is all this it is 
all the more necessarily Anglophile within certain definite but by no 
means contemptible limits. Broadly speaking German policy is 
Anglophile in Africa and Russophile in Asia and Anglophile or Russo- 
phile everywhere else according to the orientation of the Jumping Cat. 

But what about the pent-up expansive force of Germanism; what 
about the bitter and ineradicable hatred of England which possesses 
the Fatherland, the significant German naval preparations, the 
Coalition risks? Is it not possible that whatever German policy 
may be now, it will develop on these lines in the time to come? No, 
Ido not believe it will; more, I do not think that any sensible person 
who considers the point for one dispassionate moment will experience 
a single second’s uneasiness afterwards. 

I am not quite sure that I understand what is meant by the 
expansive force of the German people, but whatever it is I know that 
it cannot operate in the manner suggested. Two lines of expansion, 
we are told, are open to Germany, one landward at the expense of 
Austria and Russia (that is Russian interests in Turkey), the other 
seaward at the expense of Great and Greater Britain. The alternatives 
here laid down are the measure of the extravagance of both. 
It is to be assumed that if German sentiment were Anglophile 
instead of Anglophobe, her expansion south-eastward across Europe 
would be just as “inevitable” as her seaward expansion is now 
held to be. Now what would this mean? Let us take the 
first stage—the absorption of Austria. This would come about 
either by a friendly transaction with Russia, or it would be a 
conquering excursion against all odds. On the question of a 
partition of Austria the last word was long ago said by Prince 
Bismarck, and credulous people who are deluded by theories iike those 
of M. Cheradame would do well to refresh themselves with the 
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Iron Chancellor’s pregnant words.’ A partition of Austria on racial 
lines—and it could be on no other—would be an unmitigated 
disaster for Germany. In the first place it would mean the subjuga- 
tion of German Protestantism; then it would mean the permanent 
hatred of Italy, for the possession of Vienna would be useless without 
Trieste ; thirdly, it would lead to the establishment of a hostile 
Hungarian Republic on the German south-eastern frontier, in per- 
petual league with a hostile Italy on the south-west; fourthly, it 
would give Bohemia to Russia, and with Bohemia would go all the 
head-waters of the rivers which fertilise Germany. Would any 
German statesman adopt the Pan-German policy at this price? But 
suppose the German expansion took the form of a conquest of 
Austria-Hungary outright. Well, in such an enterprise Germany 
would have to meet Austria, Russia, and Italy for certain, and most 
probably France and Great Britain in addition. Are we to believe 
that the expansive force of the German people will ever be equal to 
such a struggle, and that, if it is, the conflict will be worth risking ? 

The theory of seaward expansion is not less illusory. Here no 
suggestion is made that Germany would undertake the task single- 
handed, but this apparently moderate concession only adds to the 
impracticability of the scheme. It would not, perhaps, be so difficult 
as the landward expedition, but at any rate it would involve a long 
and devastating war, which would be as ruinous to the victors as to 
the vanquished. Would the result of the consequent partition be 
worth these sacrifices? Look closely at the booty. Canada, of 
course, would be beyond reach. Australia, too, would for certain 
place herself under the wing of the United States. India would of 
necessity fall to Russia. There would remain our African possessions 
and some of our island dependencies to be divided between France 
and Germany. This would scarcely be a satisfactory outlet for 
German expansion, at a cost say of £2,000,000,000 of direct expense 
besides an incalculable indirect loss. 

The case against the inevitable expansion theory is, indeed, so 
overwhelming that—to my mind at least—it is scarcely necessary to 
consider the subsidiary contentions associated with it. Still it may 
be desirable to examine them briefly. The ineradicable and uni- 
versal Anglophobia of the German people is little more than a 
prodigious bogey. The present hostile spirit in regard to us which 
prevails in Germany is the product of a factitious combination of 
otherwise irreconcilable sections of her population on a basis of 
studied and deliberate misrepresentation. The normally Anglophobe 
Reactionaries have captured the Radicals and Socialists by preaching 
a humane aversion to British policy in South Africa which they 
themselves do not share. This is a state of things which cannot last. 


(1) See Chaudordy: La France en 1889, pp. 256-258. 
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When the war is over, and the truth becomes known, the old divisions 
will reappear, and all anti-Reactionary factions will perforce become 
Anglophile again." The naval scare is another pure hallucination. 
A nation which has a large sea-borne trade must have the means 
of protecting it and it is clear, from the difficulty the German 
Government has always experienced in getting its Naval Budgets 
adopted by the Reichstag, that the German people are determined, 
in spite of their overmastering Anglophobia, not to devote a 
kreutzer to the navy beyond the bare defensive needs of the 
Empire and its transmarine responsibilities. As for the coalition 
scheme, even were it possible, it would depend for its realisation on 
the readiness of Germany to give up Alsace-Lorraine to France, and 
to abandon all claims to territorial expansion in Asia Minor to 
Russia. If she declined to do this there could never be a coalition. 
Indeed, a coalition against Germany is, on the elements of this 
fantastic problem, far more likely. 

I turn now to the suggested understanding with Russia. On this 
point I shall he brief, as the question is scarcely worth considering if 
my contentions that the German peril does not exist, and that, on the 
contrary, Germany is a reliable, if restricted, element of strength 
to us, are well founded. The suggestion, however, may stand 
by itself as a scheme—always desirable—of reconcilement with 
Russia, and from that point of view it will be useful to examine it. 
What is proposed is that we should give Russia a free hand in 
Persia, and it is alleged that this would finally dispose of all Russia’s 
animosity towards Great Britain. Well, I cannot say whether it 
would or not, but of one thing I am certain: the transaction is 
contrary to all diplomatic precedent, and the anticipation of its 
moral and political effects is based on a surprisingly naive and ideal 
conception of human nature. It is what Prince Bismarck once 
contemptuously called “a policy of pourboires,’ the effects of 
which he described as “ to increase the greed of our friends and teach 
them to reckon on our anxieties and necessities.”* I have a very 
high opinion of Russia, but I do not believe her statesmen are over- 
powered by the Quixotic instinct, and I doubt whether they would 
prove superior to the temptations enumerated by Prince Bismarck. 
As a matter of fact, alliances are not constructed in this way. They 
belong to the political nature of things; they are not the exclusive 
product of bargaining ; and they are in the main independent of 
statesmanly volition. Alliances arise from a solid and obvious 
community of interests or dangers, and, as a rule, they are only con- 
summated when, after a long consociation, some event or some 


(1) For a fuller discussion of this question see ‘‘ The Verdict of History,” by tke 
present writer, in the Fortnientity Review for August, 1901. 
(2) Reflections and Reminiscences, vol. ii., p. 287. 
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tendency of events awakens the sense of political affinity and 
precipitates the formal bond. A durable alliance with Russia can 
only be constructed in this way. 

But a more practical question is, Does Russia want us? Would 
any overtures from us be welcomed by her? It is of course easy to 
argue that our goodwill would be valuable to her, as hers would be to 
us, and that in Asia is a wide field for a fruitful partnership between 
the two greatest Asiatic Powers. All these contentions are however 
elaborated in vain if Russia refuses to be convinced by them, and I 
am afraid it must be admitted that Russia does not believe in them. 
Since 1880 she has had plenty of opportunities of coming to an under- 
standing with us if she desired it. She has seen in turn the party 
of the Crimean War and the party of the Berlin Congress converted 
to the Russophile gospel. She has heard Mr. Gladstone apostrophise 
the Tsar as“ the Divine Figure from the North ” and Lord Salisbury 
confess that in 1856 we “ backed the wrong horse.” Has all this at 
any moment modified her attitude towards us? The answer to Mr. 
Gladstone’s panegyrics was Penj-deh ; the response to Lord Salisbury’s 
pourboire in Manchuria was an immediate and defiant evasion of the 
terms on which it had been granted. Even the recent overtures put 
forth in these pages as a means of conjuring the German peril have 
been coldly and even derisively received by a Press which holds as an 
article of faith that the Teuton is the natural enemy of the Slav. 
The truth is that while there are many earnest men and women in 
Russia who dream of and agitate for an Anglo-Russian Alliance, not 
only in the interests of the two Powers but for the promotion of the 
higher well-being of Asia and the consolidation of the peace of the 
world, the Russians who count are intensely Anglophobe. Mr. Henry 
Norman, M.P., referred in the House of Commons the other day to 
the friendly attitude maintained by Russia towards this country since 
the outbreak of the Boer War. Has he ever heard of Count 
Muravieff’s attempt to organise a European intervention in South 
Africa, or of General Vannovsky’s military demonstration towards 
Herat, or of the appointment of so notorious an Anglophobe as General 
Kuropatkine to the Ministry of War, or of the bargain for the control 
of the Persian Customs which, when attempted by Baron de Reuter in 
1872, was denounced by Prince Gortchakoff as an infringement of the 
Anglo-Russian entente amicale in regard to Persia of 1834? All 
these things have happened since the Boer War began, and their 
significance is unmistakable. We are told, too, that it is melodramatic 
to believe that Russia covets India, but as a matter of fact the aspira- 
tion lives in a good many Russian hearts, and it has only recently been 
avowed and championed in the Russian Press. For myself I do not 
regard it as within the calculations of practical statesmen, but it 
is surely just as likely as the delirious schemes which are attri- 
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buted to the German expansionists. No; Russia, I am afraid, is for 
all practical purposes against us, and the idea of an understanding 
with her is hopeless. I shali always regard such a rapprochement as 
highly desirable, and I shall never cease to advocate any reasonable 
concessions which may help to keep the road to it open, but I cannot 
delude myself to the extent of recognising it as within the present 
limits of the field of practical politics. On the other hand 1 do not 
believe that essentially Russia is any better disposed towards Ger- 
many. She will make use of both of us in Asia, but she will not tie 
herself to either. She has the great gift of illimitable patience, the 
fatalism which believes in the day of reckoning. When she strikes she 
will strike for all she wants, and she will not prejudice her chances by 
any premature bargain. 

It results, then, from what I have said, that while I fully recog- 
nise the inadequacy of our present—perhaps I should say our late— 
foreign policy to meet all our needs in the great era of colonial an 
economic competition which has dawned upon the world, I do not see 
any practical alternative in the anti-German and pro-Russian policy 
recently advocated in these pages. Indeed, I regard that policy as 
dangerous, inasmuch as it proposes to give up an entente which, 
though limited in scope, is still of value to us, on the chance of win- 
ning another ally, who obviously does not want us, and will never be 
of any use to us. 

What, then, do you propose? I may be asked. What in your 
view should be the foreign policy of Greater Britain? The subject 
is too vast a one to be treated at the fag end of a paper, and I will 
content myself with saying that the new departure of the Govern- 
ment, which has been marked by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, is, 
to my mind, a step in the right direction. It is a bold, original, and 
unsentimental contribution to the reconstruction of the international 
status quo in accordance with the conditions of the new world- 
struggle. It is essentially an Imperial and economic innovation, for 
it relates to strategic and commercial interests situated in a remote 
ocean, which are shared with us by such great colonies as Canada 
and Australia. It recognises, too, that our isolation in the present 
condition of the world not only makes for our impotence, but jeopar- 
dises the general peace by depriving the international situation of the 
high guarantee of an equilibrium of forces. If we continue to travel 
on these lines our world-interests will soon cease to be a source of 
anxiety and a stimulant of nightmare. 

DIPLoMATICUs. 
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“THE UNKNOWN GOD’? 


An attempt to seek, by a carefully made induction from available data, some 
certain assurance respecting the influence which the “Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed ” has exercised on Man throughout his long 
career on Earth. 


‘« But amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the more they 
are thought about, there will remain the absolute certainty that he (the 
Astronomer) is ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which 
all things proceed.” —HERBERT SPENCER, Nineteenth Century Review, Jan., 1884. 


i 


I suppose there can be no doubt in the mind of any intelligent 
student of Nature, by which term is to be understood the numerous 
and multiform phenomena which any and every part of the Universe 
within his reach presents, that careful investigation inevitably leads 
to a conviction that all are subject to a uniform order and regularity 
in their varied operations. Aud this regularity is to be regarded as 
applying to all such phenomena, whether they be only mechanical 
movements of inert matter, or those more complicated forms of 
activity associated with what is termed—but not yet understood— 
as “Life”; either in the animal or vegetable world. For an 
example, let us consider that magnificent array which we call the 
“ Heavens,” concerning which it is well known that millions of stars 
are individually identified and registered by the astronomer, and that 
each is a central sun, more or less like our own, pursuing a rapid 
course, absolutely uniform and therefore calculable, so that its exact 
position in the sky can be predicted for any future minute of time, 
even (say) in the next century. No less ordered in its movement is 
each of the smaller orbs constituting our own solar system; the 
eclipse of one by the intervening passage of another, or, may be, only 
by a shadow cast upon it in its course, being predicable with like 
certainty years before the event occurs. 

One more example, but from the no less wonderful and extensive 
world of the exceeding small. A competent observer may, on seeing 
attached to a certain leaf a minute ovum, be able infallibly to predict 
the future career of the anifnal which will emerge therefrom, its 
coming changes in size and form, the duration of its existence, and 
the fact that it will assuredly give rise to other beings like itself. 
ILundreds of like illustrations might be adduced, but the above amply 
suffice for the present purpose. 
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Familiar with the apparently universal presence of a uniform order 
dominating the operations of all that is understood as Matter, 
roughly classed as organic and inorganic, it is almost impossible to 
conceive our observer capable of resisting a conviction that soma 
marvellous source of Energy exists behind, or is immanent in, the 
“‘ Universe,” accepting this as an appropriate term by which to denote 
the sum total of all the phenomena within our reach. And thus the 
idea is naturally and strongly suggested, that what he knows as 
ordered arrangement as exercised among men is manifested in Nature, 
but with a more complete and far greater certainty and stability of 
result in the latter case. For “‘Man” being himself, beyond all 
question, the most perfect example of intelligent activity known to 
man, must necessarily be the type or measure by which he can 
attempt to estimate any other manifest source of analogous activity, 
however infinitely greater than himself, and conceived by him as 
the paramount and ever-present origin or Cause of all Existence. 

Let me then venture in pursuing this inquiry to suggest that the 
“Infinite and Eternal Energy” thus postulated as the productive 
source of all Natural phenomena may be regarded by man, notwith- 
standing his necessarily limited purview, as to a certain extent 
analogous—being dissimilar rather in the transcendent vastness of 
its scope, than in the mode—with that by which a human will is 
exercised. This being granted, I cannot but conclude that the 
unknown source may, and can only, be studied, with the view of 
acquiring any knowledge respecting its nature, by the single method 
or instrument which man has hitherto employed to acquire all the 
knowledge he has obtained during the long period of his existence 
in this world, viz., by the careful study of phenomena, and by 
collecting all data respecting them which are proved to be absolute 
facts. These being collated and carefully considered, may in time 
enable him to infer, with more or less certainty, the existence of 
manifest tendencies, denoting the possession of attributes or disposi- 
tion manifested by the Unknown Power, and furnishing data capable 
of being appreciated or described as exercising a beneficial influence, 
or the reverse, on the Human Race; and also upon all lower forms of 
Animal Life. 


Til. 


But perhaps it might here be urged, Why not avoid the circum- 
locution involved by referring to a possible Supreme Cause of all 
things in such terms as “ Infinite and Eternal Energy,” or the like, 
and adopt one of the brief words which have been in general use, as 
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“‘ Jehovah,” “ Theos,” “ Jove,” or “God”? I reply that they are 
avoided precisely because each of them has become so compietely 
identified by long association of ideas with schemes of theological 
doctrine based on the alleged existence of personal appearances on 
the earth of the beings thus named, founded on ancient legends which 
have served without doubt as useful provisional working hypotheses 
during the early ages of man’s history, but for the scientific inquirer, 
i.e., the patient seeker after truth, are necessarily replaced by less 
defined and more abstract terms. For, as we have seen, no human 
mind can entertain, much less express, any definite idea of the nature 
or attributes pertaining to the Source of all power, “ Infinite and 
Eternal,” without conveying at the same time the idea of a Being or 
Personality ; man’s conceptions being limited by his knowledge of the 
highest achievements of his own race. Hence the universal use of 
anthropomorphic symbols, and the necessary formation of inadequate 
corresponding ideas, respecting the vast, inscrutable, and unknown 
source and origin of all things; whence an “eidolon” results, no 
better than any of those which have been carved by the hands. of 
every race in its early history, possessing none but the crudest legends 
derived from necessarily ignorant ancestry. And thus every man 
to-day who has imbibed any idea of a material semblance representing 
in his mind a personal “God,” conditioned by terms expressive of 
human attributes, has but made an idol for himself. And no two 
such men can ever by any possibility make the same; each of these 
impressions or concepts must be that of the individual alone, and 
from the very nature of things no two can be alike. 

To return then to the subject of our proposed inquiry: there is 
but one mode of prosecuting it to its farthest extent with the 
faculties which man at present possesses, viz., the patient diligent 
examination of natural phenomena on a large scale. And let it be 
remarked here that by the phenomena of the Universe, or Nature, 
are to be understood not only those impressions on our senses which 
arise by contact with what is understood as the external world, but 
also those impressions which are derived from a study of what we know 
as our Own consciousness—a distinction without a difference, retained 
in deference to popular habits of thought, since every acquisition 
of knowledge involves an act of consciousness. 

In this way and by this alone can we be sure of attaining our 
object, at all events to some extent. It is impossible to comprehend 
the vastness and sublimity of the idea which the terms “ illimitable 
space” and “endless time”’ express ; although doubtless strictly applic- 
able to the source of the Infinite and Eternal Energy, concerning the 
nature and tendencies of which we but crave, if possible, humbly to 
learn something more than heretofore, by the mode of inquiry already 
suggested. An object which beyond all others is, perhaps, the 
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sublimest and most attractive which our life and its surroundings 
can offer. 


ve 


We will next consider the question—-What has Man acquired 
during his long career by the so-called Supernatural revelations 
alleged to have been communicated to him by a supreme and all- 
powerful Deity ? 

Whatever he may have learned, “at sundry times and in divers 
manners,” by means of “ Divine Revelation,” this fact at least must 
be universally admitted, viz., that the single object of all of them has 
been to inculcate Religious and Moral duties. The Religious duties 
have consisted chiefly in demanding constant and humble service to 
an Omnipotent Deity, one God, of whom, taking the words attributed 
to the Founder of Christianity as a command, he said, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment ” (Matthew 
¢. xxii., v. 37, 38). A service the neglect of which, according to the 
tenets of Christianity, entails the severest punishment, not in the 
present but ina future and eternal Hell; while a never-ending 
life of supreme happiness is promised as the reward of faithful 
obedience. 

The Moral obligations enforced, that is, the conduct of Man to 
his fellows, are signified and enunciated by impressive exhortations 
to charity and kindness to the poor and afflicted. The passage above 
quoted continues as follows: “ And a second like unto it is this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” (Matthew c. xxii., v. 39). 
Then follow the significant words, so opposed to the oppressive 
ceremonial of the ancient Jewish usages then in force: “ On these 
two commandments hangeth the whole law, and the prophets” 
(v. 40). 

Subsequently Christianity, organised by the great Teacher’s 
immediate followers, who were Greeks speaking and writing that 
language, took the form of the Greek or Eastern Church during the 
second century of our era. The doctrines of Christianity are still 
taught in that tongue throughout Russia, where it is the National 
Church to this day. From this source the Romish Church arose, and 
allying itself to the Imperial power the Bishop of Rome soon 
became the Pope, and an infallible head of the Catholic Church, 
requiring absolute obedience in all matters of faith and practice from 
her adherents. In our own country the Reformed or Protestant 
Religion is the National Church, and notwithstanding its evident and 
admitted defects, its inevitable division into numerous hostile sects, 
differing seriously respecting matters of belief, it has doubtless been 


1) Revised Version used throughout. 
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in past ages well suited to the nations who have embraced it, and have 
been influenced thereby. Thus the establishment of public hospitals 
and other institutions for the care of the poor and afflicted are found 
among the European races who have adopted the religious faith 
which is identified chiefly with the young Jewish devotee whose 
history, although imperfectly known as to matters of detail, affords 
little ground for doubt that he taught his followers very little or no 
dogma, but simply the worship of One God, “ His Father ”—an1 
“ Theirs” also—the practice of kindness, truth, self-denial and of a 
simple and blameless life; and that he set them the example of going 
about doing good to others, even to their enemies. 

And such charity and care for the suffering is held in all parts of 
the world to be the duty of Man, wherever he has become civilised, 
as we shall hereafter see. And let it be added here once and for all, 
that each of the varied forms of Religion which have appeared on 
earth, although claiming to be supernaturally revealed, must be 
regarded as the natural outcome of Man’s own wants and feelings, 
the sense of his desire to recognise a Power above him—*“ One that 
is greater than I ”—worthy to be worshipped ; trusted in for help in 
time of need, for justice when oppressed; One that might hear his 
prayers, and accept his sacrifice. All have been useful aids in 
his progress, and have arisen as the natural result of his own 
development. 

A brief sketch of the chief religions which have thus arisen in the 
later ages of the world’s history may follow here. That with which 
we in this country are necessarily most familiar, by no means the 
oldest in point of date, is believed to have originated among the 
ancient Semitic race, and was known as Judaism, still largely preva- 
lent, but modified at a comparatively recent date, that adopted to 
mark our own era, A.D., by the out-growth and separation of an impor- 
tant and powerful religious organisation and creed, which has been 
already noticed, Christianity, now accepted by the greater part of 
Europe and its dependencies and by the United States of America. 
The most ancient of all known to us is the system of religious worship 
and rites of early Egypt, of which interesting records exist dating 
certainly to 5,000 n.c. After these should be named the religions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, which follow Egypt closely in respect of 
antiquity. An ancient lawgiver in China, Confucius, who flourished 
about 550 n.c., was remarkable for his honest and upright rule, led 
a virtuous life, and had many disciples. He sought knowledge from 
every available source, and after death his acts and sayings were 


(1) Babylonia.—Documentary history, in the form of inscriptions, exists respecting 
a race of kings who lived as early as 2200 n.c. There was an ancient hierarchy of 
Gods, each chief city having its own. A well-preserved bas-relief representing & 
God and his worshippers may be seen in the British Museum. 
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collected by them in several books, the chief of which is his Code*of 
Morals, which contained among many other precepts the precise words 
of the Golden Rule of Christian Scripture. But he taught nothing 
respecting a God or religious worship. The ancient religion of the 
Persians, now that of the Parsees, was to a great extent founded by 
Zoroaster, who lived at least 800—900 years 3.c., possibly earlier. 
Subsequently it became related in some degree with Sanskrit. Its 
ancient writings form ‘the Zend Avesta” or commentaries. One 
great and good creator was recognised (“ Ormuzd ’’), regarded as dual 
at a later period, whose emblem was fire ; and evil spirits headed by 
(“ Ahriman’”’), the spirit of evil, opposed him. Numerous sacrifices 
and penances were enforced; strict purity of life was held essential in 
all the disciples of the faith. Somewhat later is the religion of 
Buddha, which possesses the largest number of followers of any 
religion in the world. Its origin dates from about 500 B.c., when 
its founder, a royal prince in Northern India (Prince Saddhartha) 
devoted himself to an ascetic life and contemplation, and to a study of 
the causes of things, regarding ignorance as the greatest evil. The 
records made by his adherents became sacred books, and the cult 
flourishes not only in India but throughout a large part of China. 
It suffices only to mention briefly the religious Hierarchies of ancient 
Greece and Rome, constituted by large groups of deities, some arising 
out of historic legends. The divinities so-called of Greece were 
especially represented as exhibiting all the follies and vices of 
humanity. Those of Rome were related rather with the needs of 
husbandry, or of the shepherd and his flocks—as well as those of the 
house and the family: hence the “Lares and Penates.” For the 
former the Greek poets and satirists had little respect; while the 
philosophers derided the rites and ceremonies which were largely 
performed by the common people, but they inculcated the advantages 
of a good life as acceptable to the Gods.' Of any future state their 
views were at first indistinct, but gradually a belief was established 
in some system of future rewards and punishments after death. 
There were no sacred books, and any idea of an evil spirit or devil 
was unknown. More recent than Christianity was the advent of 
Mahomed (570-622 a.p.), in the divine origin of which its followers 
have the profoundest belief, adducing ample evidence thereof. It is 
more closely allied to Christianity than any other, since it recognises 
one supreme God as the “Only God,” together with the claims of 
Moses and the Jewish prophets, even those of Jesus Christ himself, to 
have received Divine authority; thenceforth however to be superseded 


(1) Socrates, born 469 B.o., concerned himself with Ethics, and taught that virtue is 
knowledge and vice is ignorance; Plato, born 427 B.c., was the master of Aristotle, 
born 384 3.0. Both taught that goodness and truth are among the highest virtues, 
although the latter differed in many other things from his master. 
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by the Prophet. To its later date may perhaps be attributed his wise 
laws and regulations, which are minutely recorded in the Koran, and 
contain numerous incentives to the constant practice of charity, mercy 
and kindness. Moreover he absolutely proscribed the use of all 
intoxicating liquors, and also of betting and gambling, two vices which 
are disastrously prominent in all Christian countries. 


V. 


I propose now to make a brief outline of the history of Man’s long 
and painful progress, while slowly acquiring knowledge of the objects 
by which he has been surrounded, that is to say, of the numerous and 
varied conditions and influences to which the course of Nature has 
everywhere exposed him; and thus to demonstrate that he has 
attained his present position solely by his own unaided efforts. For 
as before stated (p. 396), it is certain that no record exists to show 
that any divine or supernatural revelation has ever afforded man aid 
or instruction in matters relating to his physical well-being, during 
the laborious course he has pursued throughout countless ages of tardy 
and difficult progress, from the earliest savage life to the present day. 
Every advance has taken place by the gradual improvement of his 
faculties through the development of a more complex brain through 
lower forms, until it has attained its present condition, with capability 
of increase in coming ages to an unknown extent. 

Man at first acquired an activity of brain and nervous system 
not possessed by those of his progenitors, now termed “ Anthro- 
poid Apes.” These had gradually assumed a more or less upright 
position for special purposes of the body, thus differentiating the four 
legs of a lower animal into upper and lower extremities, each em- 
ployed for special and distinctive service. These large apes usually 
took shelter among the lofty branches of large forest trees, and lived 
chiefly on fruit and nuts, with now and then eggs and young birds. 
Like them, man probably at first used similar food, but in course of 
time added thereto the flesh of wild animals trapped in the forest and 
fish caught in the streams. Exposed to cold, wind, tempests, and 
inundations, he made himself clothes from the skins of the animals: 
he learned to kill, and inhabited natural caverns which he probably 
excavated or improved for himself; at first, perhaps, by using for 
the purpose portions of the branches of trees blown down by the 
wind. Or of these he might also construct rude huts to protect 
himself and his young ones from the elements, and from the attacks 
of carnivorous foes of many kinds. He would soon learn to make 
long pointed stakes of hard wood, to be used as weapons for defence 
or to kill animals for food. Abundant evidence exists in many 
parts of the world that in prehistoric times flints were utilised as 
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cutting instruments for such and other purposes; at first being 
rudely broken into thin flakes so as to produce a sharp edge. These 
have been found in great quantity, some of them very skilfully made, 
in caverns and in other places of deposit, When the use of the bow as 
an instrument of propulsion for killing prey and in fighting had been 
discovered, it was rendered more efficient by tipping the arrows with 
sharp flint points as arrow-heads. From very large flints were also 
fashioned axes for cutting wood, &c., and for weapons. They were 
attached to wooden handles by a strip of hardened animal hide. 
Some of these flint instruments were ultimately made with serrated 
edges for use as saws. The bones of small animals were utilised for 
making needles and other finely-pointed instruments. 

The Flint Age was succeeded by the discovery of copper and by 
the use of bronze, of which weapons and utensils were thenceforth 
largely made, and used almost universally for several centuries ; 
to be superseded by the discovery in modern times of iron, and its 
conversion into steel for appliances of all kinds as at present. 

The process by which man acquired the first rudiments of the 
great faculty of speech must have been a very gradual one. The 
earliest attempts probably consisted in improving upon the rude 
sounds, and even musical notes, by which the lower animals expressed 
tender emotions to their mates, and approached the rival or the enemy 
with loud and angry cries, which signified displeasure or even a chal- 
lenge to combat. Language of a primitive kind followed, and took 
the place of signs, as association with his fellows slowly improved by 
experience ; while the growth of family ties, often apparent among 
some of the lower animals, became naturally more highly developed 
by man, and the aggregation of families on some fertile or sheltered 
spot gave rise to the formation of a small community. These in- 
creased in size, until the larger combination of a tribe resulted, 
leading to the adoption of customs gradually acquired to promote the 
oommon welfare. By this means the principle of sacrificing a certain 
portion of personal liberty by each individual, for the good of the 
“commonwealth,” was gradually discovered to be a wise arrangement 
and to promote the happiness of all. Man became social in his 
habits, and—without knowing it—learned the first lesson not only 
in law, but in ethics, the value of self-denial for the good of all. 
And it is worthy of note that each tribe, in course of time, generally 
became provided with its local Deity, and with some rudimentary 
form of religious worship. 

Thus, various languages naturally arose in different parts of the 
world. The common objects daily seen, by the members of each 


(1) Some specimens very highly finished, with no less than 40 teeth to the inch, of 
very early date, have been recently found in Egypt; probably these were used for 
sacrificial purposes, 
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tribe or community, would be identified by a sound or word, 
suggested perhaps by the appearance of the object, and adopted in 
order to denote it. All the first words were therefore nouns; and by 
the same process their qualities came to be indicated, and adjectives 
were employed to describe them. Action had to be expressed, and 
verbs came into use; applicable to the past, present and future in 
respect of deeds. While articles and pronouns appeared, for obvious 
purposes, and soon. In this manner a spoken literature was formed, 
and was transmitted as “ hearsay” from father to son, in the forms 
of tradition, story, proverb or song. Long after, written symbols 
were invented and the permanence of these traditions provided for. 
Much interesting light on man’s early history has been obtained by 
modern scientific researches in connection with ancient languages. 
The rights of personal ownership must have been recognised at an 
early period in man’s social history. The maker of a flint axe or the 
builder of a hut would naturally be entitled to regard these as 
belonging to him for his own exclusive use, and the idea of property 
came to be realised. Then the mode of transferring of property 
from one owner to another had to be provided for. At first it was 
by barter only—a custom at present still extant among savage 
tribes. Then, as the community increased, some “common medium 
of exchange” was found, through objects generally prized, as skins 
(vide p. 408, for an example), cowrie shells, &c., &c. It became neces- 
sary next to find some article which could be adopted as “ a measure 
of value,” and also one which could be stored without depreciation 
in quality ; which led to the use of the precious metals, gold and 
silver, copper and bronze being employed for articles of small value ; 
and ultimately to the circulation of portions of each metal—known 
weights—as coins, and stamped as such by the chief authority. 

The discovery of fire, and the power of producing it at will, must 
have marked an epoch in his early history; friction between two 
pieces of hard wood is known to have been practised for the purpose 
of producing it by the isolated savage inhabitants of distant islands 
in the Pacific, discovered by some early navigator some centuries 
ago.’ And continuous light was provided for by rude oil lamps, 
which as well as common drinking vessels were made of a primitive 
form of pottery. , 


(1) For ages past the universal mode for producing fire during the absence of 
sunlight, has been that still practised no longer ago than 1833, viz., by striking a smart 
blow on a piece of steel held in the left hand with a flake of sharp flint held in the 
right, from which the sparks falling upon some tinder (charred linen), and contained 
in a tin box, the tinder became ignited, to which a sulphur-tipped match being applied 
a flame was produced sufficient to light a candle. Matches which took fire on being 
struck with a hard instrument, or by friction on a rough surface, were not invented 
until 1833-4. Fire had been produced long before, in full sunlight, by a double convex 
lens, in the focus of which some inflammable material was placed. When the use of fire 
had become general, lamps and candles soon followed, so that a continuous source could 
be maintained. 
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Agrioulture, in an elementary form, became an occupation at a very 
early period, by the sowing of seeds which produced edible vegetables ; 
and selection of the seed-bearing grasses, by cultivation of the best 
growths, led in the course of years to the production of the grains 
now known as rye, oats, wheat, maize, rice, &, Meantime 
the gradual domestication and breeding of animals for flesh and milk 
as food, and also for employment in draught, such as of carts on 
rollers and rude wheels, &c., increased man’s resources considerably. 
The hollow trunks of trees were utilised, and trimmed into shape, to 
form canoes and boats; and these were equipped with sails when the 
art of weaving mats from dried wide-leaved plants from marshy soils 
had been attained. 

Not only by sailors for the purpose of navigation at night, but by 
the shepherds with their flocks on extensive plains, attentive observa- 
tions to the course of the sun and moon by day, and of the greater 
stars by night served the purpose of timekeeping. And the sun’s 
rays by day were made to record themselves automatically, by 
marking the progress of a shadow from an upright stake in the 
ground—a rudimentary dial. These early attempts were followed 
by careful observers among the Chaldeans, Chinese, and Hindoos. 
The first mentioned, probably some 3,000 years .c., named the chief 
stars and grouped some of the constellations, divided the day into 
hours, &c. The Ptolemaic system followed, and is a record of re- 
searches first made by Hipparchus, the Greek philosopher (about 150 
n.c.), by Ptolemy of Alexandria (middle of second century, .p.), who 
extended his predecessor’s work and left voluminous records which 
more or less maintained their influence until the appearance of the 
great mediseval observers, soon to follow. 

Here it may be appropriate to recall the fact, that up to a 
comparatively recent period the Western nations universally regarded 
the earth as a large circular plain with an undulating surface, form- 
ing the centre of the universe. Those especially who were acquainted 
with the records known to us as “ Sacred Writ,” learned from it that 
the “ Heavens above” formed the special dwelling-place of “ Jehovah,” 
“ God” of the universe, surrounded by ministering angels who 
executed His will, often indeed appearing in bodily form to man to 
announce His behests. From the same source he learned also, that 
on the fourth day of creation, ‘‘ God made two great lights”; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night ; he 
made the “stars also” (Gen. chap. i. v.16). All these were 
‘supposed to be fixed in “a firmament” which revolved round the 
earth, the latter having no movement of any kind. 

Below this plain, at an unknown but not great depth, there was a 
region of gloom, which the spirits of the dead inhabited, known as 
“Sheol”; from which by means of the “Seer,” they could sometimes 
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be recalled to earth in order to foretell events ; since a few of those who, 
during life, had been distinguished as favourites of Jehovah were 
believed to be capable of so doing. 

The very ‘‘ recent period’? named above may be more distinctly 
indicated by devoting a few lines to define the views of three of the 
principal early astronomers. 

Copernicus (1473-1543 a.p.) believed the sun was always at rest, 
and formed the centre of the universe; that the earth was a spherical 
body, which, with other planets, moved round it, but revolved on its 
own axis,thus causing day and night. He had no idea of the 
importance of the stars, but regarded them as lesser lights at an 
uncertain distance. 

Tycho Brahe (1546-1601 a.p.), who believed that the sun moved 
round the earth, will be named as holding a distinguished position 
in the annals of the science. He had a noble observatory well- 
furnished with instruments, and gave an impulse to astronomical 
studies. 

Galileo (1564-1642) was tho first to employ an arrangement of 
lenses, for the purpose of forming an astronomical telescope, by 
which means he discovered the Milky Way to be formed of separate 
stars. He afterwards openly taught at Rome his belief in the 
rotation of the earth on its axis, and its annual passage round the 
sun; and wasin consequence summoned before the Holy Inquisition, 
and was tortured and imprisoned when seventy years of age for 
persisting in his opinion, but he was ultimately set at liberty by the 
succeeding Pope. 

It now only remains to be said that unceasing and intelligent 
study and greatly improved telescopes in every part of the civilised 
world, aided by the recently discovered arts of photography and 
spectrum-analysis, have led to the astonishing results achieved 
during the nineteenth century. 

The astronomical discoveries which, as above observed, man’s own 
unaided labours have achieved, demonstrate beyond all possibility 
of doubt that the so-called Mosaic records, above quoted, are quite un- 
trustworthy. Nevertheless they are still accepted by all Christian 
Churches, and are publicly read, in turn with other extracts equally 
questionable, twice or thrice a week as “ Holy Scripture.” The 
earth is now known to be an insignificant speck, a mere atom of dust 
in the universe, and that the millions of stars, visible with any 
good telescope, are suns like our own, many being much larger, and 
that these are almost certainly surrounded by encircling planets; 
since spectrum-analysis has proved that the same chemical elements 
which are so active in every part of our own system, are also tho 
components of every one of the rest within our ken. Now it is 
impossible for anyone familiar with scientific chemistry to conceive 
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that those potent elements oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, nitrogen, 
carbon, calcium, sodium, the metals, and the rest, can be present 
there without activity. Hence we are impelled to believe that the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms are in course of development 
in each of those innumerable systems, and will become active when 
the stage of fitness, varying, of course, according to the temperature 
at which each in its history has arrived; a certain very moderate 
range only of heat being compatible with the existence of vegetable 
and animal life. Hence it is impossible not to believe that a large 
proportion are inhabited by organisms more or less akin to those 
which flourish here. We, in our little home of earth, may well be 
devoutly humble in presence of the grandeur of the universe, and in 
the still greater grandeur of the Author, if we may descend for a 
moment to the use of an anthropomorphic term to designate the 
Power of whom nothing can be truly known but by the study of the 
phenomena around us. 


VI. 


I shall not furnish in detail any further history of Man’s progress 
to illustrate what he has accomplished by his own unaided efforts ; 
but shall simply enumerate, in a tabular form, some of the chief 
results which he has achieved thereby. 

I. All that is comprehended under the general term of “ Fine 
Arts ”—painting, sculpture, architecture, metal-work, fictile products, 
pottery, &e. 

II. The discovery of gravitation, and the laws’ which govern 
force. Ata later period, the conservation of energy. 

III, The discovery of the laws of light, heat, and sound. 

IV. All that is comprehended by the science of chemistry, and its 
innumerable practical applications to every department of human 
activity. 

V. The discovery of the existence and of the laws of electricity, 
the utility of which it is already impossible to over-estimate. 


(1) The word ‘ Law” as used here, and in other parts of this essay, has always the 
restricted sense of implying any ordinary sequence of events, which a faithfully 
observed experience has led man to believe will continue. As Huxley says in his well 
known Essay on Descartes: ‘‘‘Law’ means a rule which we have always found to 
hold good, and which we expect always will hold good.” . . . He further 
observes—explaining that all knowledge is relative to the individual, and that all the 
phenomena of Nature are known to us only as facts of consciousness—that the con- 
clusions logically drawn from them are always verified by experience. (Vide Descartes 
Discourse on using one’s Reason rightly, etc."’ Huxley’s Collected Works, vol. i., pp. 176 
and 193.) 

“Thus the belief in an unchanging order—the belief in Jaw, now spreading among 
the more cultivated throughout the civilised world, is a belief of which the primitive 
man is absolutely incapable. He is unable even to think of a single law, much less of 
law in general.’’—Herbert Spencer, Princ. of Psychology, § 488. 
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VI. The sciences of animal physiology, botany, and medicine ; the 
microscope in connection therewith ; the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood; of the functions of the brain and nervous system ;’ 
the laws of health and the nature and cause of disease. The omni- 
present activity and importance of bacteria, with all that is under- 
stood as sanitary science ; the latter having had immense influence 
on the art of surgery, and enormously increasing the service it is 
capable of rendering to suffering humanity. 

VII. Man’s knowledge of the condition of the earth and of its 
inhabitants in pre-historic time, as learned by paleontological re- 
search, i.¢., the discovery of the remains of animals which lived many 
thousands or even millions of years ago, and found in stratified 
deposits far below the present surface. A science at present in its 
infancy, so small a portion of the earth’s crust having been yet 
explored. 





PART II. 


I have now finished that part of my work which has been devoted 
to the object of demonstrating two important statements : 

First, that Man has, throughout a long and very gradual course of 
development from his pre-historic origin, acquired all his stores of 
natural knowledge—in its widest sense—solely by his own unaided 
efforts. 

Secondly, that the authenticity of the ancient records, existing in 
several parts of the world, made at different periods of his history, 
and regarded as supernatural or “ divinely ” revealed, respecting the 
origin of the entire universe, especially that of the earth, including 
man himself and his duties to an alleged Creator, and asserting the 
existence of a future endless state of rewards and punishments for 
every individual after death, has never been substantiated, and is in 
fact unsupported by evidence. 


VII. 


I now arrive at the interesting and important stage of our inquiry : 
What does our survey of man’s history and experience, and of his 
relations to the phenomena of nature, teach us respecting the Ten- 
dencies, Disposition, and Purpose—if permitted to use terms sug- 
gested by purely human feelings and ideas to convey a meaning 
which cannot be otherwise expressed—manifested by that “ Infinite 
and Eternal Energy” from which all things proceed? This inquiry 

(1) Involving abolition of the old theory of ‘‘ possession by evil spirits,’ and its 


disastrous consequences; as well as of a belief in witchcraft and its cruel results: each 
theory solely derived from ‘‘ the Inspired Writings.”’ 
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has exercised the minds of many; nay more, has been an absorbing 
study for the thinking part of mankind from very early times to 
the present. Hypotheses and speculations innumerable, some of 
which were at first crude and obviously untenable, need not be 
referred to further now. The fact which alone concerns us here 
is, that they evince the existence of a deep interest in, an all- 
pervading desire to solve, if possible, the mighty problem here 
presented. 

I declare my firm belief, and desire to repeat it, that one method 
alone can throw light on the subject, viz., a studious observation of 
the facts of nature and of the inferences which may be legitimately 
drawn from them. ' 

I shall consider what we may thus attempt to discover respecting 
the “Source of Infinite and Eternal Energy ” under three heads, 
regarding each as a form of its manifestation, viz. :— 


I. Inrinitre Power. 
II. Inrinire Know ence. 
III. Tenpencies or Disposition. 


I. Power; beyond man’s faculties to grasp or comprehend. 
Eternal and all-pervading, therefore ever-present, wherever we may 
be, at every instant of our lives. In a certain sense by no means 
invisible, for its working is everywhere around us and within us, in 
every molecule of our bodies; in the curiously and beautifully 
arranged adaptations, not yet half discovered, by which we come 
into contact with external nature—the “ not our self””—which meets 
us everywhere. Let me repeat that it isa fact beyond controversy 
always to be borne in mind, that Man is the most finished product 
known on earth of “ Nature’s”” work—that is, which has resulted 
from the “Infinite and Eternal Energy;” the noblest and com- 
pletest manifestation, so to speak, of the “divine afflatus”—the 
“Temple of the Holy Ghost” in ancient language, used with unde- 
signed prophetic purview in times when men were ignorant of 
Nature’s laws, and when faith in the Invisible must necessarily 
suffice for their needs, until discovery of scientific methods had re- 
vealed the existence of hitherto unknown powers within and around 
us; facts in place of fables. Then much which was formerly in- 
visible is now visible; and we might adopt for ourselves the old 
expressive but mystic saying of ‘the Master,” ‘ Behold the kingdom 
of God is within you.” 

IL—Inrinrrze Know.epce anp InrELLicENcE.—We possess no 
language adequate to express what must be the deep conviction of all 
religious persons—and even of men in general, if they consider the 
question—respecting this subject. By far the greater part of the 
present essay has been really devoted to illustrating the tran- 
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soendant Intelligence which has ordered the organisation of the 
Universe, so far as we know and are able to understand it; and I 
have no stronger terms in which to express admiration. Nothing 
then remains but to bow in humility, and confess in the words of the 
Hebrew poet, “Such knowledge is too wonderful for me: it is high, 
I cannot attain unto it” (Ps. cxxxix: v. 6). 

III.—The third and last subject of inquiry (see p. 406) is, What 
can we rightly infer relatively to the Tenpencires, Disposition or 
Purpose,’ of the unknown “Source of Infinite and Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed.” 

I shall first revert to the unquestionable fact, on which I laid so 
much stress, and so fully illustrated at the commencement (see pp. 399 
to 405), of the history of Man’s career and progress in this world— 
that it had been accomplished solely by “‘his own unaided efforts.” 

For it constitutes the most important fact in his history; and is 
for me a signal illustration not only of the wisdom but especially of 
the beneficence of the great Source we are studying. Nevertheless, 
the first and most natural feeling suggested by a survey of that long 
and difficult course which man has traversed through countless ages, 
may be for many one of pity—with a sense of regret that, had it been 
possible, aid should not now and then have been proffered, perhaps 
at certain turning points in his history, when apparently it would 
have been greatly serviceable. And not a few have expressed 
inability to believe in the beneficent tendencies of the Unknown 
Source of all power, and have inferred evidence of neglect, or of 
indifference, in regard to man’s progress and welfare. 

But, on the other hand, it is next to certain that had the human 
race received at any time a revelation, say, of the means of obtaining 
fire, or of the elements of agriculture, or of the means of obtaining 
complete relief from suffering which modern science has discovered, 
man would never have become the efficient and highly-endowed 
creature he is. He has fought his own way throughout, has over- 
come every obstacle himself, and passed through an educational 
course of the most perfect kind—self-taught, not ‘“ helped.” 

The result of this survey of man’s long struggle with the forces of 
Nature, so often apparently hostile, but which he has so completely 
dominated and rendered subservient to his will and conducive to his 
well-being, has, I believe, established a fact which affords a complete 
and decisive proof of the beneficent tendency exercised by the Source 
of the Infinite and Eternal Energy. 

Nevertheless, doubt as to the existence of that beneficence has 
arisen in some minds from.the fact that life mostly entails the endur- 
ance of so much pain and misery as to invalidate the grounds for 


(1) Applying these terms as we should to the action of human beings; an analogy 
which must be permitted to Man’s limited means of expression. 
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that belief. I reply that life is universally regarded as a precious 
possession, and is enjoyed—in different degrees—by every individual 
in the entire animal creation ; not one will part with its share with- 
out a struggle, if it has the power to defend itself. The universal 
sentiment of Humanity is—“Skin for (upon) skin, yea, all that a man 
hath will he give for his life.” 


VIII. 


I shall next present, in a tabular form, the following statements 
derived from that knowledge of natural history which is common to 
all, reciting the chief sources of pleasure or happiness possessed by 
the animal creation. 


1, Enjoyment of Food through the senses of taste and 
smell, 

. Acquirement of Power by growth, and the enlarged 
experience which it brings. 

. The relations of love between the sexes. 

. Social relations with others—Friendship. 

. Appreciation of beauty—through the eye, of colour, 
form—as presented in Man and especially in 
Woman. The charm of landscape, the cultiva- , : : 
tion of flowers (scents) and fruit; the garden. Chiefly exemplified in 


Enjoyed by the entire 
animal series from 
the lowest conscious 
forms to the highest. 


© 


oP to 


Impressions derived from grand scenery in all Man, but embracing 
parts of the world—the pleasure of travel by in & less degree some 
land and sea. lower animals. 


. Delight from Musical Art, through the ear. 
. The pleasure of Possession. 

. The Practice of Art in all its branches. y 
9. The Pursuit of Knowledge ; acquisition of new facts \ 

—discovery in every department of life. 

10. The pleasure derived from the exercise of Charity, 
from moral conduct, and in the exercise of the 
religious sentiment natural to Man, and already 
observed throughout all his history ; becoming 
gradually developed and modified as he increases 
in his acquaintance with Nature, in the widest 
sense of the term, and in his power of reasoning 
from the facts thus acquired. 


Sah 


) To Man only. 





By the long process of Man’s evolution, ethical rules have been 
evolved. Men have learned that it was not only wise, but productive 
of satisfaction and often of pleasure, “To do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you”; that honesty was not only the best 
policy, but desirable for the reason just given. Thus it is that the 
“golden rule ” has been enunciated in almost identical terms by the 
sages of other civilisations, even before the time of Christ. A code of 
morals has resulted by degrees as man himself has progressed, and 
is not the product of; any supernatural revelation ; a code which not 
only sets forth man’s duties, but necessarily implies the existence of 
punitive consequences on any neglect of its articles. For due con- 
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sideration will render clear the fact that every breach of Nature's 
laws, whether physical or moral, certainly brings with it punishment 
in this life, sooner or later. For example, the man who merely 
consumes improper food or drink, or takes more than he can digest, 
pays the penalty which the error entails. Again, if he exerts his 
strength far beyond his powers, as in athletic contests, &c., he runs 
great risk of injuring his heart and of damaging his constitution as 
the result; one indeed too often met with. If he wastes his health 
and strength in debauchery, his punishment often speedily arrives, 
involving disease and shortened life, that possession which every 
sane man prizes above all other. So with every breach of moral 
law; any unjust act committed equally involves its penalty in this 
life. It brings long and bitter remorse in generous natures; in 
others, it surely tends to debase the individual ; he becomes habituated 
to dishonourable designs and acts, and sinks lower in the scale of 
morality, until he loses self respect, that of others, and at last is 
trusted by none. No doubt an unprincipled man may have a 
successful career, but his punishment surely arrives after a time. 
On the other hand, in every department of life unblemished character 
is the highest attainment ; whatever of talent or of geniusa man may 
display, he who has been proved by a past career to be a possessor of 
that, is the most valued and esteemed in any rank or condition of 
life, and is the most certain to ensure success in the long run. 

To the foregoing let me add a quotation here, and ask attention to 
it, in which these sentiments are tersely and beautifully expressed by 
an ancient Hebrew poet, whose religious creed, /e¢ tt be remembered, 
ignored any scheme of rewards and punishments in a future life. Psalm 
XXXvii., vv. 35-37: “I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay tree. Yet he passed away, and, lo, 
he was not: yea, I sought him, but he could not be found. Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end of that man is 
peace.” 

I shall conclude this section by simply observing that the religion 
of Nature, the laws of which and their working have thus been briefly 
illustrated, and which is based upon the determination not to 
believe anything which is not supported by indubitable evidence, 
must eventually become the faith of the future: its reception is a 
question for each man’s personal convictions. It is one in which a 
priestly hierarchy has no place, nor are there any specified formularies 
of worship. For, “ Religion ought to mean simply reverence and 
love for the Ethical ideal, and the desire to realise that ideal in 
life”? (Huxley).' 

(1) Huxley’s Collected Works, vol. v., p. 249. Vide alao the following extract bear- 
ing on this subject. ‘‘There is a striking expression of Diderot’s that all Revealed or 
National religions are only perversions of the Religion of Nature; and it is true, if the 


words Religion of Nature be taken in the highest sense.’’—Extracts from a letter by 
Jowett to Professor Oaird, Life of Jowett, vol. i., p. 445. 
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IX. 


The facts of suffering and death which affect mankind—the former 
mostly, the latter universally—have been urged by many as incom- 
patible with the attribution of goodness and benevolence to the 
Author of the Universe. 

I shall first consider the last-named inevitable event, which each 
one of us must encounter. And I shall venture to state, as the known 
result of long and careful observation of the phenomena which then 
occur, that a really painful death from disease is never witnessed. 
Whatever of suffering may have previously occurred, which I shall 
deal with after this, the act of death is believed to be always preceded 
by a considerable period of insensibility. There may often be obvious 
automatic movements, not felt by the subject of them, but naturally 
distressing to bystanders because resembling those of pain. 

Acute and sometimes long-continued sufferings precede death, it 
may be for periods of considerable duration, sometimes for years. 
But thanks to man’s scientific researches, especially to one of the 
most recent, the inhalation of anesthetic vapours, all acute sufferings 
can be completely avoided. What untold and agonising tortures 
would have been spared throughout his long history had this precious 
secret been revealed! How evident is it that *‘ Revelation” was no part 
of the plan. In the course of most chronic diseases it is well known 
that some form of anodyne, of which several notable examples exist, 
can almost always be utilised so as to avoid severe suffering. No 
man should be a martyr to pain who can obtain a tolerably skilful 
medical attendant ; and such are provided in all the public institutions 
for the care of the poor, or at the hospitals which abound in London, 
and exist in almost every small country town. 

The sufferings of the lower animals are very far less than those of 
man. The sense of pain corresponds with the extent or the develop- 
ment of the nervous system; and this is extremely small among 
countless species of active living beings, e.g., the insects—flying, 
creeping, or jumping—and furnishing a population far exceeding 
the sum total of the human inhabitants of the globe on any five 
acres of cultivated land, to say nothing of the inhabitants of the 
waters which wash our sea coasts. Among insects may perhaps be 
partially excepted those which form social communities, as the ants, 
bees, wasps, &c., who have highly developed instincts, and concerning 
whose possession of some degree of consciousness it is impossible to 
speak with certainty. Shakespeare greatly erred when he said that 
the poor beetle we tread upon feels a pang as great as when a giant 
dies. Like ancient authors of all time, he could, when dealing with 
natural history, only reflect the knowledge of his age. His insight 
into human character, and his knowledge of the human heart, have 
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never perhaps been surpassed by any, and his mastery in expressing 
thought has made him a poet for all time. Similar qualities existing, 
more or less, among some of the poets and prophets of the Hebrew 
race give their productions a high value in no way lessened by the 
fact that they were ignorant, when writing, of the earth and its origin, 
and of its relation to the rest of the universe. 

It is impossible to state with certainty what amount of conscious- 
ness is present throughout the numerous species of animals which rank 
below the Vertebrate series, but there is certainly ground for believ- 
ing that they are incapable of suffering much pain, and that even the 
fierce Carnivora inflict little or none in the act of killing their prey, 
although belonging to the same order. For all are led by what is 
called instinct—probably inherited habit—to seize their victim at a 
vital spot, as by the neck, at the top of the spinal cord, which mostly 
destroys the power of movement and of sensation, of course in order 
to prevent struggles or acts of retaliation when possible. 

Some of the higher vertebrata, especially those who have long held 
intimate associations with man, have had their intelligence and 
emotional powers much developed ; for two obvious examples take the 
dog and the horse. Such are susceptible to pain and suffer much, 
and when inflicted, either by accident or design, should invariably 
be relieved, when possible, by the same anzsthetics employed for man. 

There is another consideration supporting the view here taken of 
the beneficent tendency of the great but unknown Source of Infinite 
Energy, not to be overlooked. Granting this view to be correct, it is 
impossible not to believe that the influence of the Supreme Source 
must not merely equal, but greatly transcend any like or analogous 
quality—such as care, compassion, or kindness—which man can and 
does very largely exercise towards his fellows or dependents, all like 
himself having derived their being and itsinherent qualities from that 
same Energy which pervades the universe. 


Xx. 


Finally the cultivated and truly religious man finds his greatest 
happiness in the active and healthy exercise of all his functions, moral, 
intellectual and physical. He igs careful to promote the welfare of 
his fellow-creatures, not merely by works of charity but by enabling 
them to help themselves, and exercises his judgment to that end. 
Whatever he does it is his aim to attain the best result possible, and 
thus to make the most of the priceless boon of life. His religious 
feelings do not suggest to him the validity of the Christian practice 
of prayer to a Deity for gifts of any kind, even for the purpose of 
obtaining moral or mental improvement, nor for the recovery of the 
sick or protection from personal dangers, &c.—a practice which is so 
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common—well knowing that all events must follow the laws of nature, 
which are unalterable. No doubt the act of prayer on the part of 
one who believes in its power to move the Deity to bestow a precious 
boon, brings consolation to the feelings of the applicant. It is aspiritual 
sedative which affords indescribable relief and enjoyment to many. 
Nevertheless “ Thy will, not mine be done,” is the only prayer of the 
truly sensible Christian, and he may be grateful indeed that no other 
prayer can be acceptable. What a chaos would the world present if 
short-sighted men could interfere with the working of the laws which 
determine the course of events! For the religious man here described, 
adoration of the grandeur and of the beneficence which pervade the 
universe is the only sentiment suitable for public or for private 
religious service. ‘ Lord how manifold are Thy works, in wisdom 
hast Thou made them all” (Ps. civ., v. 24), expresses the same senti- 
ment, in the language of the Hebrew poet, in terms suitable to his 
day. 

To conclude, he is grateful, yet proud to feel himself a par- 
ticipant in the great and endless procession of the wise and good 
throughout the ages; trustful, without shadow of a doubt respecting 
any kind of future there may be in store, and concerning which it is 
needless for him to inquire or speculate. He “ lives a life of Faith” 
in the Source of the Infinite and Eternal Energy, confident in the 
knowledge that the laws of the Universe are the outcome of perfect 
Wisdom and Beneficence. The old Faiths, founded on so-called 
“‘ revelation,” have long been tested and are found wanting, and a 
natural religion will ultimately replace them. It is no part of this 
inquiry to dilate on what this comprehends. It is sufficiently defined 
in few and simple words at page 409 and note. 

But it is not to be forgotten that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion in all Christian countries is ignorant of, or indifferent to, the 
subject of religious belief, unless the formal compliance with a certain 
slight ceremonial is considered to be religious worship. Concerning these 
it is not necessary to speak. On the other hand I have no desire to 
disturb the beliefs of those who derive comfort from the hope of a 
happy future in another world, and a motive for well-doing in this, 
which they derive from the Christian faith. It is especially undesir- 
able to do so in relation to the poor and uneducated, whose lot is 
mitigated thereby, and also to those who, possessing an ordinary share 
of intelligence, have confidently and happily rested on its hopes and 
promises for many past years. 

But among the rising and future generations of the educated 
classes, many are certain to have their eyes opened to the fact that no 
supernatural revelation has ever been made to man. Hence the day 
is probably not far distant when the religious part of thecommunity will 
be divided into two distinct camps or classes, viz., first, those who enjoy 
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complete liberty of thought and action, and practise the manly virtues 
which are associated therewith; and secondly, those who become 
devotees of the old Papal Church, which denounces the exercise of 
reason and inquiry in all matters connected with religion, and as a 
consequence demands implicit obedience, offering to her votaries in 
return—with or without the intervening pains of purification in 
purgatory, according to circumstances—an ultimate admission by the 
Gate of St. Peter to the society of the blessed for evermore—a well- 
organised hierarchy which has exercised a vast influence on human 
affairs and interests for many ages, and may probably continue to do 
so for two or three more to come, but must eventually entirely 
disappear. 

I now close this essay, the materials for which in the shape of 
sundry notes I began to collect upwards of twenty years ago. Others 
were frequently added, as I pondered much and often over what has 
long been a favourite theme, and it was not until a few years later 
that I copied into my note-book, on its first appearance in 1884, that 
striking passage from Herbert Spencer which is now quoted as a 
motto on the title-page. This indeed suggested the subject, respect- 
ing which, as it appeared to me, systematic research might be not only 
practicable, but might also be expected to yield some definite results. 

I commenced my task solely for the purpose of seeking the truth 
for my own personal needs and enlightenment, incited thereto by the 
numerous and conflicting claims of the various sects, some diametrically 
opposed to each other, into which what is termed “ Christianity ”’ is 
divided. The original paper was written without any intention that 
it should be seen by any other eye than my own; nor has it been so 
seen until, having been considerably amplified, I submitted it to the 
judgment of a friend during the past year. For myself it has been 
a veritable “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The title, together with the form 
of the essay as it now stands, has been the result of the whole inquiry, 
and was not a predetermined intention. 

I am now approaching the end, and find myself compelled to 
arrive at a conclusion, contrary, I gladly confess, to that which I at 
first entertained when engaged with the former part of the inquiry, 
and depressed by mentally realising the miseries and hardships to 
which Man was exposed during the tardy development for unknown 
ages of what may be deemed the infancy and childhood of the race: 
a career which will probably continue many ages more before he 
approaches maturity. 

Bu! when that long inquiry came to an end, and not until then, 
the Truth—as I profoundly believe it to be—almost suddenly 
impressed me : to wit, that interference of a supernatural kind with 
man’s doings (supposing its exercise to be possible within the limits 
of the great scheme of Nature) would have marred, if it did not 
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arrest, the course of that development which has issued in the 
remarkable progress ho has made, especially during the last three 
centuries. 

I was now assured by evidence which I could not sesist, that 
all which man—with his limited knowledge and oxperionce—has 
learned to regard as due to Supreme “ Power” and “ Wisdom,” 
although immeasurably beyond his comprehension, is also associated 
with the exercise of an “ Absolutely Beneficent,” influence over all 
living things, of every grade, which exist within its range. 

And tho result of my labour has at least brought me its own 
reward, by conferring emancipation from the fetters of all the 
creeds, and unshakeable confidence in the Power, the Wisdom and 
the Beneficence which pervade and rule the Universe. 

Finally, let mo add that no one can feel more forcibly than myself 
that the foregoing pages offer only a very slight sketch of a most 
extensive and important subject. It is but a syllabus thereof, and in 
this sense I venture to offer it to the consideration of my readers. 
Moreover, I desire to state my belief that the subject of this paper, 
“The Unknown God”? may be regarded.as in progress of solution 
by following the process suggested, and that “ the Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed” will not ever remain wholly 
unknown or “unknowable”; but may be still further elucidated as 
human faculties become more highly developed in the progress of 
time, and rendered capable of receiving additional enlightenment 
respecting it. 

Henry Trompson. 
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Tue recent publication of two separate monographs bearing upon our 
text—Mr. J. W. Clark’s history of the early library and ita fittings, 
and Mr. Cockerell’s treatise on bindings—will, it is hoped, serve a3 su 
apology for a more general discourse upon a subjec! perhaps rather 
neglected by the mass of “ bookish ” literature. 

The burden of many books—who has not felt it ?—from the book- 
seller sitting “ cormorant ”’-like (according to Coleridge’s extravagant 
libel) — 

** Hard by the tree ef knowledge,” 

to whom the vast bulk of stock looming large in his half-lit ware- 
house seems, in chronio hours of depression, but a stable-full of 
“‘ white elephants,” though to the particular volumes you handle on 
the counter he continues to attach a fanciful importance,—from the 
dealer, we say, with his tons of auction lots and unsorted parcels, to 
tho private collector with his five, ten, or twenty thousand volumes, 
all personally known, ranged round the gleaming walla, “ comptos 
ebore et vitro” of his comfortable library, and ready to come, so to 
speak, at his call. 

The excellent adage concerning fire, that it is a good servant but 
a bad master, applies with full force to the accumulation of books in 
masses, and alas! to how many a book collector who, starting from 
nothing and meaning no harm, gradually builds up about him an 
unmeaning Babel pile of calf and goatskin, a rampart exclusive of all 
happy domesticity, a horror to the wife, a hissing to the housemaid. 

This is he who does not know what he has got, or, for that matter, 
what he wants; and it may be he really wants nothing, and his 
collecting is a mere disease like dipsomania; who only knows that 
there is much too much of it, and that it is all fearfully dusty, and 
that he thinks “some day ”’ he will set to and put his house in order. 
Alas for him who is dominated by his books! 

We are here concerned, however, with the true intelligent book- 
collector, whose library, far from being a mere accumulation of 
typographic wares, has grown with the growth of his mind and 
extended with every extension of his literary or historic sympathies : 
to whom every volume, apart from his bibliographical notes on the 
flyleaf, is the repository of at least one or two suggestive ideas, or a 
window giving on to some interesting scene in the past. When 
books begin to have this value, it will be agreed that they at 
least deserve to be carefully housed and guarded. 

FF2 
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The physical and material loss of an outlying corner of one’s 
mind, of a pigeon-hole or two of one’s memory, in so far as this is 
comprised in a book, may be safeguarded by locks and bolts and, if 
necessary, an extra policeman. That is a simple matter. 

But, as an eminent scientist once observed, “the re-discovery 
of a fact in a library is often more difficult than its original discovery 

of science.” Books we do not possess, and facts we do 

may either be deplored or ignored on the sage principle: 

cime sapientize est queedam sequo animo ignorare velle.” But the 

he sympathy that is our own—directly or through 

the tentacles of our cherished books—this we want to preserve at all 
hazards. And after all but few of our volumes are lost or stolen. 

The most important question for us is—how we can make sure of 
finding in our libraries what we know is there? And it soon becomes 
obvious that to know where the book is by a natural and instinctive 
knowledge, and not by mere mental gymnastics, one must know 
where it ought to be. And where ought it to be? Well, books like 
other chattels may be classified by their size, shape, or colour. 
But though all adjuncts and qualities may be utilised, the intelligent 
characteristics of the book should come first. 

The ideal librarian will, in a word, grasp the large perspective of 
human intelligence as recorded in literature. And the eye once 
used to the contemplation of the dazing chaos of literature as a 
whole, soon discerns that it may be usefully and practically divided 
into three important classes. First, of course, will come— 

I. Original Works, of the creative order, the chief importance of 
which centres in the genius and personality of the author, the 
particular topics handled being comparatively immaterial. To sucha 
class would of course belong not only the spontaneous productions of 
drama, fiction and poetry, but also the mass of belles-lettres, personal 
and general memoirs, individual contributions to thought, philosophy, 
&e. Secondary in vital significance, though first in utility, will next 
follow those— 

II. Works of Reference, of which the subject matter is, in the 
main, of more general importance than the authorship: among 
which would be classed all the literature of history, geography and 
science. Lastly, an important proportion of modern books would 
fall under the head of— 

III. Collections and Selections, a formal subdivision in which 
the authorship (i.e. editorship) of the volume is of varying 
importance, but usually less than that of the kind of literature 
collected or selected. 

Of these, the first class is obviously the most intrinsically valuable, 
comprising indeed every volume that can in the truest and most 
practical trade sense be called a “book,” a genuine and individual 
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production, all those works of which the original genesis has an im- 
portance that is the basis of the often exaggerated demand for “ first 
editions,’ all that can in the most critical sense be called “ literature.” 
But all three classes are of sufficient size and importance to require a 
separate treatment when we approach that important matter, the art 
and science of cataloguing. 

Its first principles should indeed be tolerably obvious, though in 
the details of their execution a certain variety is allowable, and indeed 
immaterial. The first essentials are that the reasonable wants of the 
inquirer should be satisfied, and to determine what these are one must 
appreciate all the possible attitudes of the inquiring student who 
visits the library. 

He may come with the straightforward object of finding and 
consulting some well-known work by some well-known author. 
He may want to know what Charles Kingsley or Voltaire or 
Hugues Languet wrote—under their own or any other names. He 
may bring a pamphlet by “ Parson Lot,” or “ M. de Francheville,” 
or “Stephanus Junius Brutus,” and desire merely to unmask these 
disguised characters. He may want to know who wrote a work of 
which the title is unintelligible, and the nature vague or obscure. 
Finally he may want to know (and this is perhaps the most important 
demand formulated to the librarian) what literature has been written 
upon any given subject by authors to whom he has no clue but 
this conjecture. Against this complex invasion, against the “ forlorn 
hope” pressed home by desperate research, the official catalogue— 
with its embankment of shelves that hedge around the custodian of 
the library in his central fort—has got to afford an adequate 
protection. 

Now the catalogue can only be made effective by being built up 
a fundo upon fixed principles, the essential data of which are tho 
nature and genesis of the book, and the probable wants of the reader, 
as sketched above, and the extent to which it is intended to satisfy 
them. The first condition and perhaps the only one of which we can 
make sure is that the book, as it presents itself, should be adequately 
described. Thus it will be tolerably clear that, to deal with class (I.) 
above, 

(a) All original works bearing any name should be discoverable dircetly 
or indirectly under that name, as apparent on the title-page. 

Should it be a pseudonym, then the author’s real name may be given 
in brackets, or connected up by a cross-reference. An author's 
genuine works should be grouped together under his own proper 
name, and those who approach him by way of a pseudonym should 
be ‘‘ shown round,”’ as it were, to the front entrance. 

That is a sound general rule, but the only essential is that the 
necessary identification of “Parson Lot” and Charles Kingsley, of 
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“ Junius” and the popular Junius of the period, of “ Philelethes’’ 
and the particular tractarian the term conceals for the moment, be 
accomplished somewhere, and on some intelligible principle. And 
there may be cases like that of “‘George Eliot” where the accepted 
nom de plume is enough, and the family name need not be obtruded 
into the catalogue at all. 

It is where we are confronted by a title e¢ pretereca nihil, by no 
name, true or false, that the difficulties begin, one of the first perhaps 
being our definition of anonymity. A publication, for example, in 
which the author’s name, initials or pseudonym, though not apparent 
on the title-page, is either appended to the preface or buried some- 
where in the text, seems not to be regarded by some authorities as 
an anonymous work, and it may be convenient to extend our 
definition of ‘apparent,’ to a name, initial or pseudonym, which is 
discoverable by turning a leaf. But speaking generally, the actual 
title as it stands (in all its awkwardness or obscurity) should be the 
real fixed test; for if knowledge outside its “four corners” be once 
allowed to creep into the entry it is difficult to know where it will 
etop. Here again, however, it matters little which definition we 
adopt provided it is made clear to the reader cf the catalogue at 
starting. 

Where nothing, then, is known, on the accepted principle, of 
authorship, there remain only two accidents of the printed book, as 
such, to which description can attach—(1) its subject-matter, where 
discernible; or, in the absence of any primd facie suggestion of a 
subject, (2) the mere literal form and wording of the title. 

As to the latter, the mere mechanical entry in alphabetical order of 
all the words forming respectively the titles of such works is, if rather 
tiresome, secure enough, and was that adopted by Barbier in the most 
famous Dictionary of Anonymous Works now extant. But—for the 
humane librarian—it is really a last resort. Thus, in approaching, 
after this preface, our second class of original literature, it seems a 
reasonable general rule that— 

(6) All anonymous works ostensibly bearing on any definite subject 
(person, place, art, science, or the like) should appear under that subject 
heading, or, speaking generally, wnder the most significant word in 
the title. 

Here it is obvious we make our first start on that arduous but 
important task, the “ subject-index,” a thing in its elementary form a 
necessity of existence, in its perfection the greatest of intellectual 
luxuries. To suggest that every author of importance should be 
traceable under his subject would be a counsel of perfection. But 
where we know nothing of a work except that it concerns Mesopo- 
tamia, or Window frames, or Chinese chess, we can only expect to find 
it under some subdivision of Countries, Architecture, or Games. And 
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whereas the entry of names is a mere matter of spelling, the selection 
and distribution of subject headings makes a considerable demand on 
intelligence. For example, in the recently published catalogue of an 
important public library, a separate heading has been made of the 
word “ Treatise.” But this is (we should venture to urge) a mistake, 
the mistake, to wit, of attaching undue importance to an insignificant 
word. A “ Treatise” on earth, air, or water, may (if signed) and 
should (if anonymous) be accessible under one of those particular 
heads. But, as it is a mere chance whether an author entitled his 
work “ Treatise,” “‘ Essay,” ‘“‘Memoir” (or by any one of fifty such 
possible titles), a trivial error, if the inquirer has to depend on this 
classification, would send him wrong every time. Thus, in Barbier’s 
Dictionary the heading “ Discours ” occupies eighteen pages of small 
type to itself. But suppose we were looking for Estienne’s famous 
tract of 1575. We may easily forget whether it is entitled ‘“Diseowrs 
historique, discours intéressant, discours véritable, or discours merveilleua,” 
but never that it concerns Catherine de Medici, under whose name, of 
course, it would most easily and properly be discoverable. In other 
words, the attempt to make a “subject ” out of nothing, when plenty 
are already in existence, merely imposes a useless tax on the memory. 
“ Something ” must appear, either under that “something” or, if it 
be too vaguely defined, in our general alphabetical list of mis- 
cellaneous nameless works. Between these alternatives lies, doubtless, 
a certain latitude of choice. It is easy to say that The Example of 
France a Warning to England (1793) should be entered not under 
“example” or “warning,” but under France, or England, or both. 
And we suppose no one could intelligently catalogue Defoe’s 
Shortest way with the Dissenters as if its brevity were the soul of its 
wit, nor a tract entitled New Roads to Rome as if it were some 
unknown production of the late Mr. McAdam. But such a pam- 
phlet as 4 Switch for the Snake—seeing it can hardly be secured except 
by the alphabetical drag-net—we shall not be astonished to find next 
to an anonymous Essay on Electrical Fittings, or a monograph on 
some rare serpent, simply because “switch” and “ snake,’’ unlike 
“ France,” “England,” or “ Dissenters,” are in this particular 
conjunction “insignificant” words. Such true significance as the 
title has—in respect of its reference to the Quaker movement—may, 
though by no means “apparent” on the face of it, be recognised 
in a cross reference (where this is possible) from the author or the 
subject-matter. Speaking, as we have said, for a library of 
“human” size, ranging, say, from 3,000 to 20,000 volames,..a 
liberal and intelligent selection of “ subjects ” bearing on all important 
and well-known human interests, is one of the first essentials ‘to. the 
real sociable use and utility of the collection. ‘While, on the other 
hand, a narrow. and fantastic theory, turned loose into the catalogue 
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for this purpose, will merely cumber the path with rubbish heaps of 
futile information. 

To aim at too wide a range may involve a delusive pretence of 
completeness. But any substantial and instructive book expressly 
dealing with a particular chapter of human knowledge should be 
found (again, we say, where the size of the library admits this) by 
@ person approaching it through that subject. Which brings us to a 
useful rule for our second class of books, viz., that— 

Il.—AU Works of Reference (though governed generally as original 
works by Rule I., (a) and (0) ), should also be discoverable under the 
sulyect they professedly deal with. 

In very large libraries this may be impossible. Where possible, we 
can only say it is highly desirable. But the subject-index should 
not wander beyond matters at once definite and important. 

It must not aspire to that bibliographical omniscience which 
oan point an inquirer to the most unexpected sources of information. 
Of course, it is highly interesting to know that what is professedly a 
history of one thing is incidentally the history of something else, but a 
cataloguer cannot be officially aware of this. And though itmay be 
true, for example, that Captain Marryat’s romances supply what is 
really the best history of the old British Navy, we should scarcely 
expect a cross reference from that heading to the famous account 
(given in Poor Jack) of the sinking of the Royal George. These 
are things which the student of “ original authorities” must find out 
for himself. "When found they may be usefully made a note of on 
the flyleaf, all such notes being regarded as an informal extension of 
the Catalogue. 

To pass, then, to the last and purely technical subdivision of 
Literature, the “Collection” or ‘ Recueil” here referred to is of 
course that edited as such, and not that manufactured by the biblio- 
phile or by the binder. 

The “ Recueil factice,” or bundle of miscellaneous booklets bound 
together, interesting as it often is, scarcely requires special notice here. 
It may be so purely and fantastically “ factitious”’ as to constitute a 
real nuisance to both librarian and student. It may, on the other hand, 
verge 80 closely upon an editorial Recueil like Percy’s Ballads, or 
Legrand’s Fabliauz, or the Stephanus volume of Roman Historians, 
or the Aldine selection of Letters from Philosophers, as to deserve 
similar treatment. Buta mere congeries of heterogeneous tracts or 
opusoula inside one binding may be catalogued, as is most natural, 
under the most important of its various contents, or (if such a 
distinction be impossible) under any other, provided that all are 
properly connected by cross reference—often a labour of Hercules— 
with the individual authors to which they belong. But with regard 
to the genuine specimens of the class here considered : 
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III.—Ali Collections and Selections (of Poetry, Plays, Letters, 
Pamphlets and the like, show/d be discoverable under the general heading 
(of “ Subject,” “ Language,” or “ Period”) which they concern. 

“ Editorial ” headings, as has been said, vary a good deal in im- 
portance and utility. Even where an Editor’s name is “ apparent ” 
—and in the good old times (when to “edit ” a classic meant some- 
thing more than a flimsy preface, and your own name writ large 
across the title) many editors of invaluable work were content to 
merge their personality in their subject—the question arises, how 
far, on the one hand, the Editorial element has given a special character 
to what is otherwise a mere series (or jumble) of independent works, 
or how far, on the other, the name is a mere appendage to the 
Collection. 

Moreover, for the purposes of practical, popular cataloguing, the 
present heading has a peculiar importance, seeing that the indices or 
contents-tables of the works comprised under it (which should include 
the more or less classical collections) may reasonably be regarded as an 
extension (a sort of dépendance) of our catalogue itself. For the 
actual text of if need not comprise nominatim every trumpery little 
author of every trivial little opusculum belonging nevertheless to 
some well-defined class of literature. 

Thus, if a person called Martin Schookius wrote in 1643—as we do 
not say he did—a trumpery little pamphlet of twenty-four pages De 
Aversione Casei (on the dislike of cheese) this must, as an original work, 
be entered under Schookius. For where else could one look for it? 
Not under the general heading “Groceries”: scarcely under the 
special head of “Cheese,” nor—although the whole interest of the 
work may lie in a scandalous anecdote concerning the Grand 
Monarque or Pope Urban VIII.—under any such historical connec- 
tion as that, of which the cataloguer can officially know nothing. 
But it would be otherwise in the case, say, of a verse or two of 
French poetry (by an author not known to have written anything 
else). For this the inquirer may reasonably be expected to look 
under “ French ”’ or “ Poetry,” according to the principles laid down 
for his guidance, and to ransack every collection he finds there from 
Barbin’s Recueti des plus belles pieces, to Auguis’s Poétes Frangois 
depuis le 12me siécle, before despairing of his quest. 

So much for the general principles of book classification and 
cataloguing. But wherever a library consists largely of con- 
temporary “sources of history,” or of original literature (professedly 
historical or not) intended to be utilised for that purpose, the 
catalogue may be usefully supplemented by another form of 
memorandum—less familiar indeed, but in certain ways of far 
greater educational importance—to wit, the chronological chart. This 
may easily be arranged in a form resembling a map on Mercator’s 
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projection, in which the latitudinal spaces represent periods of 50 
or 100 years, and the names of original authors are written in 
horizontally just over the periods during which they ‘‘ flourished,” 
while those of the more modern historians may be printed in larger 
type over the larger periods they cover, in the same manner respec- 
tively as the names of towns and counties in an ordinary map. On 
such a chart, the reader, running his eye down a column, for 
example, bounded by the dates of 1500 and 1550, can see at a glance 
in regard to the particular country considered who was living at the 
date in question, and discover (what no mere catalogue will tell him) 
the names of the contemporaries of any author, event, or movement. 
For though a subject-index or a historical manual may tell him who 
is known to have written, ¢.g., on the subject of the Battle of Pavia 
or the character of Charles the Second, it is only by such a chart as 
here suggested that he can see for himself at a glance who cou/d have 
written (as a contemporary) on these subjects, and thus—an important 
peiat—who may or may not have incidentally referred to them. 

With regard, moreover, to original writers—and after all, a score 
of quarto pages will include most of the world’s “ classics ”’—the 
effect of such a vista of literary history will be found to have a novel 
and illuminating force, to give a useful perspective of the growth 
and decadence of national literatures and schools of poetry and 
philosophy, ete. It will be found—if we may transfer Mr. Jorrocke’s 
famous metaphor from the hunting field to the human mind—to 
“ bring people together who wouldn’t otherwise meet,” to help us to 
visualise many # literary coincidence or contradiction that would 
otherwise escape notice. . . . . With regard, however, to that 
first mundane essential, the finding a book when it is wanted, ill must 
the librarious reader fare who relies upon classification—nay upon 
catalogue-notation alone. 

“ Appearances,” says the beggar in Mr. Meredith’s poem, “ make 
the best part of life.” 

It is, at any rate,a mistake to abjure them when they can be 
really useful. 

In the Library, quite as fully as in any other human institution, 
is illustrated that eternal necessity for compromise on which Mr, 
Lecky, in his map—not of literature but of life,—has so ably 
expatiated. This is the real and everlasting “ Battle of the books,” 
the irreconcileable conflict between mind and matter, in which some 
collectors, it may respectfully be added, take one side, and some 
another. 

This is a large and thorny subject—how far the form and 
nature of the book as a chattel affects its influence on us as a 
spiritual force. It might, perhaps, be said that until we can peruse 
all literature (a terrifying thought!) in a similar bodily form, shape, 
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style, typography, and edition, etc., we can scarcely form an im- 
partial judgment of it. Our present point is merely that size, form, 
and even “ get up” should not, indeed cannot, be disregarded in the 
arrangement, and what may be called the mental location of books, 
without great waste of labour. 

“ Are we to arrange books,” it is sometimes asked, “by subjects 
or by sizes?” The answer is, of course, by both. It will be a 
small “subject” that will not include enough volumes to fill a con- 
siderable variety of different-sized shelves. 

In the first place, the broad classification given above will exhibit, 
of course, numerous subdivisions, exhibited in the concrete form of 
separate bookcases. Belles-Lettres, Poetry, Drama, Prose, Fiction, 
Science, Criticism, Philosophy, History proper, and materials for 
History, Memoirs, Speeches, Letters, Tracts, Theology, these will 
almost necessarily occupy separate places; while the special taste of 
the collector may give special prominence to other more recondite 
subjects, or to the literatures of particular nations or periods. But 
however many (or few) be the bookcases occupied, for example, by 
“ Poetry ” or “Sources of History,” there will be found under each 
of these heads sufficient variety of folio, quarto, 8vo, even 12mo to 
make possible a classification of “size within subject.” And whatever 
uniformity can be found among books of one class must be utilised, 
seeing that to rely on a mental memoria technica (embodied in 
the catalogue or carried in the head), and disdain all material assis- 
tance, would be like pretending to ride by “grip” alone, without 
balance, or vice rersd. The two things ought, over the main bulk of 
the library, to work together. Where and in so far as this degree 
of harmony is unattainable, there folio must contentedly consort with 
folio and 18mo with 18mo as such, and without respect of literary 
ranks and distinctions. 

To a considerable mass of books it may be inevitable that we 
should have no clue but the catalogue. A strip of wall or two, 
between windows (let us say), covered with close-fitting pocket 
editions—Elzevir and other—of miscellaneous Classics, Memoirs, 
Letters, Tracts, Histories, what not, all pieced together according to 
size, like a rich mosaic—a light-built shallow bookcase of this kind, 
a thing built precisely to the measurements, if one may say so, of a 
few seventeenth-century publishers, will be found a most economic, 
and (when once properly catalogued) no less useful institution. 

But apart from size and form, both “ get-up ” and colour may and 
should be utilised to assist the already overburdened memory. 
Hence we have heard a busy bibliophile say, “ Never, in shelving 
books, put any volume next to another closely resembling it, un/ess 
they belong to one another”? For this is a fruitful source of 
“ theoretical’ loss. The differences, in a word, as well as the 
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similarities of volumes are to be utilised. Like certain animals, a 
book, when eagerly pursued, sometimes escapes by being of the same 
colour as its surroundings, often a needless error of arrangement. 

This reference to the externals obviously brings us to that vital 
eloment in the care of books—their binding. 

There may be people who tell you that a good book is always a 
good book to them whatever its style or dress; which is much like 
saying that a friend is a friend still, though he meet one on the 
highway in dressing-gown and slippers down at heel. So he is, but 
we are much more likely to cut him, and conversely (by the anti- 
Jacobin simile of dissimilitude) we are more likely to leave the 
poorly printed, awkward sized, or badly bound book uncut, and 
unread. To the enthusiastic student such drawbacks may merely act 
as a spur, but gratuitous obstacles need not be thrown in the way 
of weaker brethren. Good bindings have doubtless served the cause 
of human education just as the “get up” of the Camden Society 
publications has probably nipped in the bud many a nascent 
historian. At the very portals of the garden of knowledge, after 
all, stands the bookbinder, artist, faddist, or ruffianly “ plough”man, 
and has us at his mercy. The first principle of the business—and 
we are here only concerned with its practical use—is that the book 
should protect itself. Tho early printed book, we have seen it 
cynically observed, did this even more effectively by the repellent 
nature of its subject matter (too often the dreariest of theology) than 
by the robur ect es triplex of its pigskin and bronze-clasped 
binding. 

The modern reader wants nothing stiff or heavy in the covering 
or the contents of his book. He wants a reliable and amicable 
rcliure, which will not waste his time when he wants to read, and 
will look after the boo/ in his absence. With the details of this art— 
illustrated of late by so many specialists—we are not here 
concerned. In the interests of the practical reader one may note 
that a point often lost sight of is the weight of books when bound— 
an appalling thing, in the aggregate, when the “ move” that is half 
as bad as a fire has to be faced. Many bindings wear themselves 
out, in a sense, to say nothing of the reader’s arms. The conven- 
tional half-morocco is, of course, very well ; but an excellent style for 
homely octavos that are to be much handled is a good grained cloth, 
with back pieced, sides tidily shaved, and top edges marbled or 
gilt, the only recipe for keeping out dust. Edges absolunient 
non rognés, the bibliomaniac’s joy, accumulate it in heaps. Uncut 
sections distribute it about the interior of the book. The enthusiastic 
collector—of dust—may take his choice. 

With a view to the exclusion of foreign bodies, as well as to 
economy of space, a word may here be said of shelving. In the 
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ideal form of library we should rather see walls closely “ lined” with 
books—say, from the height of three feet upwards—as it were with 
some rich and heavy tapestry, or stamped leather, than bookcases 
noticeably projecting, as pieces of furniture, into the room. Fora 
permanent collection of books, shelves should be found or made Zo jit. 
Single rows need no empty passages at the back where moth and 
insect and even rats (as a respected Oxford Street bookseller the 
other day found to his cost) may disport themselves. "Where, how- 
ever, a shelf is deeper than the average width of the volumes it holds, 
it may as well be deep enough, at any rate where the most is to be 
made of the given wall space, to hold a double row. True, many 
authorities besides Mr. Gladstone have condemned the practice of 
putting one book behind another: but all depends upon how this is 
done. In the case of sets of volumes only occasionally used, Vols. 
I. and IV., for example, may well be kept outside—thus leaving 
preface and index easily accessible; while Vols. II. and III. go 
behind where they can in no sense be describable as lost to more 
than sight. Similarly with duplicates, or even with various works by 
a single author, one or two volumes (of which the position must not 
be lightly changed) may be left in front to indicate the lair of the rest. 

It may be added that, given the well-made and well-fitting shelf, it 
will be found very useful—seeing that shelves alone, or garnished 
with foolish flaps of leatherette, keep out very little dust—to give 
the whole row of books an inner covering of American cloth, or cheap 
glazed calico, laid so as to completely envelop all the volumes and 
leave only their lettered backs visible. This is often more effective 
than glass doors, unless they be of the finest joinery; while the 
glazed material is specially useful in avoiding friction between book 
and shelf, and makes the top of the row one easy surface for dusting 
purposes. Of course no decently bound book should ever be allowed 
to rest on wood, plain or painted. 

When we have thus had the book properly bound, wrapped it up 
and relegated it to its proper shelf on the soundest principle applicable 
toa volume of its peculiar size, shape and literary nature, there 
remains nothing but the question of how the reader is going to take 
care of it in future. Of course it may be one of the volumes never 
intended to be read, of which the bookcase is the tomb, and the 
proprietor what Roger Ascham called the “ Bibliotaph.’ Butif not, 
we can scarcely do better than conclude these notes with a popular 
version of certain curious Laws of Book-borrowing — originally 
found in a copy of the Lettres Fanatiques, 8vo., 1739, now in the 
British Museum. The complete text in ancient Law Latin was 
published in the Atheneum of December 23rd, 1893, Prescribed 
some century and a half ago by one Francis Vargas, Marquis of Mac- 
ciucca to frequenters of his library, the book-lover, of any age, will 
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find little to cavil at in their simple provisions, which run as 
follows :— : 


“I, Do not steal the book. 

“TI. Do not cut or stab it. 

‘‘ TTI, For Heaven’s sake draw no lines about it, within or without. 

‘TV. Do not fold, crumple or wrinkle the leaves. 

“‘V, Nor scribble on the margins. 

“VI, All the ink required is already on the pages; do not defile them with 
more. 

“VII. Let your book-marker be of perfectly clean paper. 

“VIII, The volume is not to be lent to anyone else on any consideration. 

“TX, Keep mouse, worm, moth and fly away from it. 

“XX. Let no oil, fire, dust, or filth come near it. 

“XI. In a word, use the book, don’t abuse it. 

‘‘XII. Read and make what extracts you please, but 

“ XIII. When read don’t keep it an unreasonable time. 

““XIV. See that the binding and cover are as they were when you received 
them. 

“XV. Do this, and however unknown you shall be entered in the catalogue of 
my friends. Omit it, and however well known your name shall be erased.”’ 


These rules, the Marquis adds, he imposed on himself as well as 
on others—a self-denying ordinance, some will say—in the matter, 
at least, of making notes, with regard to which the author may well 
reserve to himself exclusive rights over his margins and fly-leaves. 

If the borrower resents that or any other restrictions, we need only 
conclude in the words of the eminent collector, “ Quoi placeas annue 
quoi, minus, quid tibi nostra tactio est ?”—a mild objurgation, 
surely, for any gentleman with a keen sonse of private property in 
books. 

The medixval bookmaker, wa are reminded by a recent writer on 
the subject, often finished up his volume with a comprehensive curse 
directed at the souls and bodies of all who should infringe such a 
code as the above. We canimagine that the two things run together 
by some experienced equity draughtsman would make a highly 
effective Hr-Libris of a literary merit at present quite unknown. 
To paste that inside the cover of every cherished volume would indeed 
be to say the last word that can be said for “ the care of books.” 

G. H. Powe t. 
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FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION FOR ENGLAND? 
A PLEA FOR RECONSIDERATION. 


I am glad to embrace the opportunity of offering a few remarks 
in favour of a reversal, or, at any rate, a suspension of judgment 
on the great question now beginning to raise its head again 
among us, and causing uneasiness in many minds, namely, that 
of Free Trade or Protection for England in a possibly near 
future. I do not mean by this that I am preparing an attack on 
the old arguments in favour of Free Trade; on the contrary, I 
hold those arguments, when regard is had to the historical conditions 
out of which they arose, as final and unanswerable. What I propose 
rather is to go a step farther than has yet been attempted by econo- 
mists, and to map out in sharp and definite outlines the general con- 
ditions which determine whether any given country is better suited 
to a policy of Free Trade or Protection; to remove the tangle of 
illusion by which these determining conditions have been overlaid and 
obsoured ; and to restate the problem in its bearings on England 
when once all the new factors have been taken into consideration. 

And here, at the outset, I may perhaps be permitted to say, that 
in pleading for a reconsideration of the question, I doso, not so much 
in the interests of abstract political science as of what is of much 
more importance at the present time, namely, of immediate and 
urgent national necessity. In this I am not expressing merely my 
own changed opinion, drawn from my studies of historical evolution, 
but the feeling as well of some of the more clear-sighted of the 
younger economists, of many public men of both parties in politics, 
as well as of a large number of thoughtful and penetrating minds of 
all shades of opinion who have not yet found for their thought 
adequate public expression. 

But before proceeding tomy main argument, the first illusion I 
would point out is that the expediency and validity of the policy of 
Free Trade never really rested, as is imagined, on the abstract 
economic arguments by which it was supported, either by the 
Economists or the Practical Politicians who carried it, but rather on 
certain industrial conditions which did not appear in the argument, 
and which, although unavowed, lent to that argument all that it had 
of weight and cogency ; and, further, that it is only as long as these 
industrial conditions last that the arguments can retain their validity. 
Up te the present, I am prepared to admit that these conditions 
still continue to prevail in English industry, and the arguments of 
the Free Traders in consequence, so far as England is concerned, still 
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retain their soundness. But whether these conditions are likely to 
continue, it is now for the industrial experts and specialists to deter- 
mine from the statistics of probability ; and it is owing to the possible 
answer that may be given by them in the near future, with the 
momentous interests involved, that the necessity of reconsideration 
for which I plead is so urgent and pressing. 

What then, in a word, are the industrial conditions which can be 
used as a rule or principle in determining whether a given country 
is better adapted to a Free Trade rather than a Protectionist policy, 
and vice versé? Leaving mixed and intermediate conditions out of 
account, for the sake of clearness and simplicity, we may say, speaking 
broadly, that there are two that favour Free Trade and two that 
favour Protection; and if our reasoning should prove sound, it is 
evident that when the statisticians shall have told us to which of 
these England belongs, or is likely soon to belong, the question will 
have been solved for us. 

Now the first condition of a Free Trade policy is that the country 
in question should possess some single natural advantage or combina- 
tion of advantages, natural or acquired, which shall give that nation 
an industrial advantage over the rest of the world in the production 
of important articles of world-wide demand—whether it be silver or 
gold mines; exceptional commercial situations, as the position of 
Corinth on the Isthmus in the ancient world, or of Florence, Venice, 
and Genoa in the Italy of the Middle Ages, and before better trade- 
routes were discovered ; the shipping and carrying trade of Holland 
before the Navigation Acts of England killed it; the cotton-growing 
soil of the Southern States of America; the sugar-growing climate 
and soil of the West Indies before the manufacture of sugar from 
beetroot ; the corn-growing facilities of Russia; or the coal and iron 
mines close together of England; and the like. Such conditions of 
industrial pre-eminence, when present in any nation where the 
extent of the industry is capable of employing a large part of the 
population, and where the demand of the outside world for the 
produce is effective and enduring, make a Free Trade policy for that 
nation as scientifically demonstrable in an industrial race, as feather- 
ing the oar by a bench of rowers is in a boating one; and there all 
the old arguments for Free Trade retain their validity unimpaired. 

The second condition which makes a policy of Free Trade expe- 
dient is just the opposite, namely, where a country is so poor in 
natural resources that it has and can have no industrial pre-eminence 
in anything, and so, not being in the running at all, a policy of Pro- 
tection to enable it to produce what it wants for itself would only be 
a waste of time and human labour. All this, perhaps, needs only to 
be stated to be admitted; it is when we come to the conditions justi- 
fying a policy of Protection that disputes are likely to arise, and we 
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shall have to proceed more cautiously. What, then, in my opinion, 
are these conditions? They also are two, speaking broadly. 

The first industrial condition justifying Protection is where coun- 
tries of great natural advantages and of a high intellectual and 
political outlook, come late into the field of industry, so that like 
some infant Zeus or Hercules they have to be guarded and pro- 
tected with sedulous care until they arrive at industrial manhood. 
Under the name of “ infant industries,” such countries have always 
been admitted, although grudgingly, by men like Stuart Mill and 
the more open-minded of the old Economists and Free Traders, to 
be justified in adopting some form or measure of Protection, as in 
the case of America and the colonies. At that time England, it is 
to be observed, with her great firms freely competing against each 
other, was believed to have attained the acme of industrial develop- 
ment; but what we have now to point out is that until these in- 
dustries have been brought to that high stage of concentration and 
unity which is seen in the mammoth Trusts of America, they cannot 
be said to have reached their full development in utilising our 
natural advantages in the cheapening of production, and so quite 
logically and truly cannot be said to be yet full-grown; and so, by 
the admission of Mill and the old Economists, if they are to attain to 
that point must still fall, in a way, under that category of infant 
industry which may under certain circumstances favour some form 
or degree of Protection. But this, too, will probably be admitted 
without further dispute; and we may now pass to the second set of 
industrial conditions which, as Iam now to show, appear to me to 
demand a most rigid system of Protection. Unfortunately, it is just 
the condition with which England is threatened in the near future, 
and it isin order that we may be prepared that this discussion, in 
my judgment, claims precedence over all others at the present time, 
so numerous are the pitfalls and illusions with which it is strewn. 

The condition I refer to is that of a country once industrially 
supreme, and still as rich as ever in natural resources, but which 
has been effectually beaten in the race by an enterprising rival, by 
however small a margin, provided that margin is likely to be endur- 
ing; and this it is admitted is the condition with which we are 
threatened by our trade rivals America and Germany. Now it is 
assumed by the Free Traders that even in the event of the loss of 
our supremacy in those industries which have made the country 
great, still the nations are all such common sharers in the industrial 
wealth of the world that our loss would only be in proportion to 
the largeness of our stake; just as in business, losses or gains are 
divided in proportion to the shares in the partnership of the persons 
concerned. This is the first illusion. The second is that even if we 
were beaten in the industrial race, it would still be as much better 
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for us to keep our ports freely open for the entrance of foreign goods 
as it would be for a rower (even if he had lost some of his original 
power) to still feather his oar. 

Now all this is most plausible, but as we shall now see most false ; 
and if acted on would mean ruin, speedy and complete. Where 
then are the fallacies? They lie in imagining that what is right, 
natural and expedient to do before an industrial defeat, must be so 
after it; whereas it is precisely the opposite. Instead of our losses 
being, as among partners, only in proportion to our stake, the true 
analogy is that of a fight between rival bulls or stags in a herd, with 
the rest looking on, where the victor takes not his proportion accord- 
ing to his strength, but the entire herd (it is only the other nations 
with no supremacy—the herd—who share in the advantages gained) ; 
or like the race for the Derby, where the horse that is only half-a- 
neck ahead takes the whole stake; or better still, perhaps (to bring 
out the difference between before and after an industrial defeat), like 
the provinces of the Roman world after Pharsalia. Before the battle, 
Pompey and Ceesar divided almost equally these provinces between 
them, but after it, although it was won only by a happy thought, 
Pompey lost all and was ruined, while Cesar gathering up the entire 
spoil, stalked off with it, and put the Empire and diadem of the 
world in his pocket. 

Now, how does this specially operate in the case of an industrial 
defeat such as we have in view? It does so by a double action, as it 
were. In the first place, to a nation once thoroughly and decisively 
beaten by however small a margin in a commercial sense, no one will 
come to buy ; not its successful rival, because it can buy cheaper at 
home ; not the outlying nations, because they ean buy cheaper from 
the conqueror; not even the defeated nation itself, because its people 
too can buy cheaper from their successful competitor than at home. 
The consequence is that except to bring in such trifles as fruits, spices, 
tobaccos, cheap wines, knick-knacks and other such things, foreign to 
the great main industrial issue, the ships of the nations will no longer 
crowd and jostle each other in the ports of the defeated nation as 
before, but will sail past her to swell the triumph of her conqueror. 
On the other hand, and by the wind of the same stroke, no one within 
the nation will continue any longer to manufacture those products 
which gave it its former supremacy, simply because with no guarantee 
against the return of the conqueror, no one will consent to produce. 
Mills and workshops will stand stock-still or fall to ruin, not by a 
slow and lingering decline, but as if a bolthad struck them. As well 
expect a Turkish or Moorish peasant to do more than scratch his 
fertile soil with a stick, when some Pasha can swoop down on him 
as he passes along and commandeer the fruits of his industry with 
impunity. 
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It is not that the mills cannot go on, but that they ei/7 not; and 
the reason is that in the present stage of industrial development there 
is for the individual producer no national or collective guarantee, as 
there is for the protection of property, but each producer has to take 
his own risks. And the effect of this is the same as if the Bank of 
England were suddenly to suspend payment without the Government 
at its back. Possessed of that guarantee, the commercial world, with 
here and there a failure, would go on much as before; but without 
it, not a market or an industry would stir, although all the world 
should raise its eyebrows in mild surprise, and ask what has the Bank 
of England to do with the running or not of the mills of Lancashire. 
For industry at the present day is so bound up with a subtle all- 
pervasive and interconnected system of credit that, when that is 
widely and rudely shaken, each man is as suspicious of his neighbour’s 
solvency as a number of people at a masked ball are of each other’s 
personality. Now, precisely the same effect would be produced on 
our industries if we were suddenly struck by a successful rival in our 
markets at home and abroad—and that because industry in its present 
stage has no collective or national guarantee. And if no single 
individual will produce without guarantee, then the nation which is 
made up of these individuals will not do so either; and if not, with 
mills standing idle, England would fall as far in a single decade as 
Florence, Venice, and Genoa of the Middle Ages did in a century. 
For it is to be observed that it is not now as it was in the days when 
these States lost their Eastern trade through the opening of better 
trade routes, or Holland her shipping through the English Naviga- 
tion Acts, where, in the difficulty of starting new industries outside 
the beaten track of custom and routine, intending rivals had to have 
a very great natural advantage over the nations formerly enjoying 
the supremacy, and required a long time before they could reduce 
them to ruin. On the contrary when, as at the present time, whole 
industrial armies can be transported, fed, and planted down with all 
the machinery and appliances of production to their hand, at any 
point in the wide world in a night as it were; and when the smallest 
margin of differential advantage in production of one nation over 
another can be seen in the morning papers, or read off the tape from 
hour to hour in the great central exchanges of the world—in such a 
state of the industrial world a nation, if beaten, might easily lapse 
into a third-rate power in a single generation. 

In what then do I expect a strict Protection to help us, it will be 
asked ? Simply by giving that national guarantee of which I spoke, 
and which would ensure that what is produced by us, if sold at all, 
would be sold at a remunerative price. But if the foreigner will not 
buy from us because he can buy cheaper elsewhere, will not our trade 
be greatly contracted ? Certainly, our foreign trade, for you cannot 
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both lose your industrial supremacy and keep it. It is not a choice 
between first and second best—that will have been settled by our 
defeat. It is rather a choice between a good second-best with 
Protection, or ruination, speedy and complete, with a continuance of 
Free Trade. But although we should lose our foreign markets, we 
should still have a population of between thirty and forty millions 
with capital abundant, and machinery and workmen equipped and at 
hand; and more than all, with a fertile soil that, as Krapotkin has 
conclusively shown (it came as a revelation to me), could if necessary 
be made to support many times the population we have now ; with 
all these advantages there would be the same difference between 
stagnation and ruin with Free Trade on the one hand, and a good, 
if second-class, industrial status with Protection on the other, as there 
would be between a field which, although of excellent quality of soil 
in itself, is altogether abandoned because a better can be found for 
our purposes, and the same field which, if it had to support a family, 
could be made to yield, by a little more labour it is true, an abundance 
of fruit. 

But why not participate in the prosperity of the conqueror, throw- 
ing aside our private griefs and losses, and let the country lie idle, 
with its mills closed down, its workmen out of work, farmers throw- 
ing up their farms, the country districts deserted, in the knowledge 
that the outlying world is benefited by your defeat? asks the 
cosmopolitan Free Trader; even if, like Irish peasants, there is 
nothing for us to do but to squat on our little potato patches and 
plant and hoe enough of them to keep each his own family. For, 
consider it well, that is what we should come to if we were soundly 
beaten by America or Germany in our manufacturing industries, 
and if Russia could supply us with corn, and other countries with 
cattle, cheaper than we could produce them here. We should be 
reduced, it is evident, to the status quo ante, to the condition, that is 
to say, of England before the factory system of the last century gave 
us our manufacturing supremacy ; in the same way as Holland has 
been reduced to what she was before her mercantile supremacy 
began ; and Spain before her time of prosperity from her mines. 
For our supremacy never at any time depended on Greek art, nor even 
on “the fantastic carving of cherubs’ heads on cherry-stones” ; not 
on the ingenuity and inventiveness of the Americans, the science of 
the Germans, as applied to Industry, nor the encouragement given 
to intellect either in general or particular, as in other countries ; but 
on simple gross masses, which happen to lie close together, of coal and 
iron ; and when we have been beaten in these we have been beaten in 
all, and shall have naught left with which to face the future save 


pluck and grit, energy and honesty alone—great and important as 
these are. 
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Why not emigrate, then, with these to our conquerors? We 
shall do so when the time comes that country is nothing, patriotism 
nothing, a common home nothing, pride of race and ancient prestige 
nothing, family ties nothing ; and when it is indifferent whether we 
are ruled by an American or German sitting in London or by one of 
ourselves—but not till then. And certainly not for an economic 
fetish, which, although a beneficent deity to nations living under 
industrial conditions to which it is suited, as it has so long been to 
us, would prove a demon and a curse when these conditions have 
passed away. 

In the above argument I have assumed, for the nonce, that we 
are likely to become a defeated industrial nation in the near 
future; and have laid on the colours rather strongly for the pur- 
pose of bringing out more sharply the principles that in my judg- 
ment ought to guide us in the solution of this great question of 
Free Trade or Protection. And with this my part in the discussion 
ceases ; and the problem must now be handed over to the specialists 
and experts in the various branches of industry, to tell us to what 
extent the statistics of probability will justify us or not in our fears. 

But while this is pending, and in order that we may be pre- 
pared for the worst, I shall, in my next article, still assume, for 
the purposes of argument, that we are a beaten nation, and taking 
advantage of the revelations of Krapotkin as to possibilities 
of land culture, and of the new economic truths on the relation 
between Production and Consumption established by Hobson and 
others of the new school of Economists, as well as of the facts so 
carefully collected and collated by Macrosty on the subject of Indus- 
trial Trusts, shall indicate a few of the means by which, without 
recourse to Protection, we could raise our industrial efficiency to the 
highest point compatible with our natural advantages. But still 
assuming that, in the judgment of the statisticians of industry, 
these, too, will prove inadequate for the maintenance of our industrial 
supremacy, I shall go farther, and proceed to outline as a basis of 
discussion a sketch of the Protection policy which I believe to be 
necessary to meet the new conditions, as well as of the general policy 
required to bring the different parts of our industrial system, manu- 
facturing and agricultural, into harmony with it. 

Jonn Beattie Crozier. 
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Tue public confidence of the nation in Free Trade as a basis of 
commercial policy has evaporated during the last thirty years. The 
rank and file of the Conservative Party, predominant in wealth and 
influence to a degree unprecedented in our history, is almost to a man 
Protectionist ; among its leaders one only retains the reputation of a 
convinced Free Trader; most of the others, though not avowed 
Protectionists, have committed themselves in public speech and 
action to a practical policy of Merchandise Marks Acts, restrictions 
on imports of prison-made goods or foreign cattle, countervailing 
duties on sugar, relief of agricultural rates, all of which are anathema 
to the rigorous Free Trader. Liberal Imperialists are rapidly 
gravitating towards a re-construction of relations between Great 
Britain and her colonies, which, if adopted, would involve some 
unavoidable concessions to the fiscal policy which prevails in all our self- 
governing colonies. Socialism, in all its various forms and degrees 
implying an increased use of the State as an instrument of public 
policy, has so eaten into the older Radicalism that the former 
intellectual apprehension of Free Trade as an integral portion of 
the /aissez faire principle of government now remains little more than 
the discredited gospel of a doctrinaire remnant. Political Economists 
mostly still adhere to it, but their influence in practical politics is gone. 

Needless to say this change has not been achieved by any process 
of intellectual conversion, but by a certain pressure of the logic of 
events. When Free Trade was adopted, England had visible need 
of it in order to secure cheap raw materials and cheap-fed labour that 
she might fill with her manufactures the world-market which her 
priority in the new manufacturing arts and her command of the sea 
had given her fora monopoly. She had the start and fairly kept it 
until recent years. Not until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century did any other nation seriously contest her manufacturing and 
trading supremacy. Then other nations began to forge ahead, two 
making rapid advance, and, by their population and natural 
resources, threatening serious competition. 

The commercial rise of the United States and Germany not merely 
has alarmed the practical business man. More than any other single 
fact it has shattered the confidence in Free Trade. For Free Trade was 
never adopted on grounds of abstract economic or political principle, 
but simply because at the time it was successfully presented by 
interested parties as an obviously paying policy. This powerful 
recommendation has disappeared. The prophets of Free Trade who 
represented its advantages as so large and permanent that prudence 
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and experience must shortly secure its general adoption, have been 
convicted of utter falsehood. Not only has no other great industrial 
nation followed in our footsteps, but the industrial power of our two 
most formidable competitors has been built up under a most rigorous 
system of Protection. To the practical business man and the 
politician it is idle to reply that the recent success of Germany and 
America has been not in consequence, but in spite, of her Protection. 
“At any rate,” he is entitled to retort, ‘‘Protection cannot be the 
ruinous policy it was represented to be; even if it does not aid, it 
cannot greatly retard commercial development. ” This argument is 
quite unanswerable. Whatever else is thought about the theory and 
practice of Free Trade, the early Free Traders must be convicted of 
very grave exaggeration of its efficacy as a national policy. Nor is 
it a sufficient answer to dwell on the material fact that these two coun- 
tries, the United States and Germany, are in themselves large Free 
Trade areas, and that the advance of the latter was almost entirely 
subsequent to the adoption of her inter-state Zollverein. 

The fact remains that these two nations, relying systematically on 
Protective tariffs and bounties, are rapidly overhauling Free-Trade 
England in the commerce of the world. In both cases, it is true, a 
tone of exaggerated alarm, inducing a natural reaction, has been 
used ; showy results based on rapidly mounting figures of infant growth 
have been exposed, and more sober-minded critics have proved that 
German progress has been neither so general nor so solid as was 
represented, while England amid all the competition has been making 
satisfactory advance in the volume and value of her trade. None 
the less it is admitted that we have reason to fear for the future, less 
perhaps from Germany, though her competition will be serious, than 
from America. For America has now clearly evinced a determina- 
tion to contest with us the market of the world in those leading 
branches of manufacturing exports wherein has lain our chief past 
predominance. Still behind us, she is coming up with a pace which 
is really formidable, as the figures for her manufacturing exports of 
the last few years prove. 
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Though this last figure indicates that the United States is still far 
behind Great Britain—which in 1900 exported goods of her own 
manufacture to a value of about £232,000,000—the pace of growth 
exhibited during the last five years is such as, if maintained, will set 
her on a level with us in about seven years. America, indeed, makes 
no concealment of her intentions to dispute with Great Britain her 
economic supremacy. 

“We hold now three of the winning cards in the game for 
commercial greatness, to wit: iron, steel, and coal. We have long 
been the granary of the world, we now aspire to be its workshop, 
then we want to be its Clearing House.” ? 

“This is mere wild Spread-Eagleism,”’ the Free Trader may say ; 
“‘ Let them all come, for there is room for all.” 

Now this is just where the practical business man everywhere joins 
issue with the Free Trade theorist. He knows that there is not room 
for all in the present régime of competitive trade. The chief force 
behind the Imperialism to which all the most advanced industrial 
countries, including the United States, have committed themselves, 
is the growing pressure for new markets for surplus goods and 
surplus investments. Everywhere the power to turn out manufac- 
tured goods, and to produce capital for investment, appears to exceed 
the demand for such goods and capital in existing markets; every 
nation whose manufacturers and traders are fitted with modern 
machinery and transport appliances is ever on the strain to find new 
markets. Why it should be possible for anyone who has any goods 
to sell, or money to invest, to experience difficulty in selling or 
investing ; why there should not be as many buyers equally eager 
to buy as there are sellers eager to sell—these are questions which 
the Free Trade economist may be invited to answer. But the facts 
are beyond dispute. In Great Britain, Germany, America, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, the power of producing goods grows 
far faster than the needs of consumers as exhibited in effective 
demand, with the result of a continual tendency to over-production, 
which, occurring periodically, brings crises and depressions, during 
which there is general unemployment of large masses of capital and 
labour. The full efficacy of the Free Trade policy is really based upon 
a theory which is everywhere contradicted by current fact, viz., that 
all trade being a mere exchange of goods and services, there must 
always be as much willingness to buy as to sell, so that there can be 
no real collision of interests between trading individuals or nations. 
In point of fact, the trading classes in a nation find that markets 
which ought in theory to be unlimited are rigidly limited, that they 
cannot sell all they can produce and wish to sell, that, in a word, 
there are not enough markets to go all round. Everywhere these 


(1) The President of the American Bankers’ Association, 1898, at Denver. 
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classes are naturally using their organised political influence to get 
their Governments to use diplomatic, and, if necessary, military 
pressure to open up new markets or to secure for them as large a 
share as possible of markets that are opened up. This is the plainest 
of the many aspects of Imperialism. Now other nations, protec- 
tionist by habit, are in no doubt or difficulty as to how they should 
proceed. It never occurs to France in annexing Tunis or Madagas- 
car, or Germany in seizing Kiao-Chow, or the United States in 
establishing her sway in Cuba, that they should give traders of other 
nations just the same trading facilities as they give to those of their 
own nation, and nobody expects it. Whether they annex, or simply 
obtain a sphere of influence, their first aim is to secure preference for 
the trade and the investments of their own merchants and capitalists. 
They do not trust to the quality of their goods and their price list, 
but place consuls and agents to “hustle” for trade, and aid their 
efforts by tariffs or other impediments placed in the path of foreign 
intruders. 

England has in the past used brave words about “the open door,” 
but even she has not wholly trusted to it; the very theory, feeble 
though it be in working, that trade follows the flag contradicts it by 
asserting a handicap in favour of the annexing Power. In China the 
confidence in an “open door” is still further shaken by clauses in 
treaties which, partly concealed by political motives, are designed to 
win a preference for British investors in Chinese railways and other 
business enterprises. 

Indeed, if Free Trade has not collapsed before, the coming develop- 
ment of large tracts of China by European capital and for European 
trade will strain it to the breaking point. Does anyone seriously 
believe that England, which, till recently, had almost a monopoly of 
trade with the Far East, will tamely submit to have Manchuria and 
its trade assigned to Russia, Shantung and a large section of the 
Upper Yang-tse basin to Germany, Tonking and perhaps Yunnan to 
France, while she maintains at her own risk and expense an “ open 
door” in her “sphere” of the Yang-tse for the very nations which 
exclude her to take their share of trade, and for the United States to 
cut her out by cheap manufactures poured in from the convenient 
Pacific coast ? 

The Political Economist and the belated Free Trade statesman may 
explain the advantages of “ round-about ” trade, and how it is better 
to rely upon improved and cheapened qualities of goods, till they are 
black in the face, their arguments will sound idle words to the traders 
who are standing with full warehouses and the investors who cannot 
find an outlet for their capital, because the Governments of other 
nations have “ earmarked ” for their subjects the new trade with the 
teeming populations of the East. Imperialism, driven by the pressure 
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of machine production and surplus capital, will more and more pursue 
the policy of earmarking trade areas for private national uses; 
England, however reluctant to return to her long-discarded policy, 
will be drawn into it by the political force of the commercial interests 
which must dominate her politics. Imperialism has always implied 
Protection in the past: our one-sided Free Trade Empire, like other 
abnormalities, tends, in the course of nature, to disappear. 

The economic forces here in question are clearly discernible but 
they have not yet attained their full potency. All the competitors 
are not yet as well and as equally equipped for the fray as they 
will be when machine-industry has grown in Russia and Japan, 
and ductile China begins to turn on her invaders and pay them back 
in their own coin. When new Asiatic railways have marked out for 
the competing European and American nations all the more profitable 
areas of commerce, and the poverty of the vast bulk of African land 
for commercial enterprise is clearly recognised, the fight for the residue 
of the world market will be keener than ever, and so far as national 
trading policies are dominant the tendency will be towards an ever 
closer system of preserves. 

It is unlikely that England will await these more extreme kinds of 
pressure. I have shown that the intellectual authority of Free Trade 
is a thing of the past, that by various secret side-paths Protection has 
been re-entering our national policy, and that the powerful organised 
trading and capitalist interests are plainly leading towards a general 
reversal of the fiscal policy of the last half-century. 

The conservatism of England is, however, of such sort that an 
emergency is always needed to effect a change which has been 
long prepared. A combination of political and financial necessi- 
ties has gathered in the last few years which will compel the 
abandonment of Free Trade. The name, of course, will be the 
last thing to go. It may be long before Great Britain admits her- 
self to be a definitely Protectionist country. But the substance of 
Free Trade is doomed to an early extinction. The change will first 
take shape in an attempt to give body to the floating idea of Imperial 
Federation. Whether the endeavour to draw our colonies into closer 
formal political and financial relations with the Mother Country than 
at present exist in the case of the self-governing colonies is likely to 
succeed we need not here discuss. My point is that it seems certain 
to be attempted, and that the attempt will be utilised to conceal the 
reversal of our Free Trade policy under the guise of Free Trade 
within the Empire. 

The proposal of an Imperial Zollverein was ventilated by Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1897, but found no cordial reception among practical 
politicians, who shrink from touching big financial business unless 
they are compelled. The compulsion has now arrived. I allude not 
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chiefly to the emergency demand for expenditure upon the war, though 
that has shaken, and will shake still further, recent financial traditions 
and so render any fiscal revolution easier of acceptance. But it is 
now clear that a very large increase of normal income will be needed . 
to meet the military and naval expenditure of the future, for our 
competitors, advancing in wealth at a somewhat faster pace than we, 
and accustomed to heavy taxation, will force the pace by their 
military and, especially in the case of Germany, their naval expendi- 
ture. Allowing for a regular expenditure of not less than £61,000,000 
upon the Army and Navy, and £25,000,000 for a considerable term of 


. years in the occupation of South Africa, Sir Robert Giffen places the 


new standard of expenditure upon which this country will enter, if the 
African War is finished in 1902-3, at a sum of £156,000,000. That 
estimate may or may not be excessive, but it is certainly unsafe to 
assume that the security and internal government of our nation, 
exposed to so many hazards in so many parts of the Empire, can be 
maintained at a much lower cost. 

How can this new scale of expenditure be provided for? That the 
nation is rich enough to bear it we make no doubt, for, as Sir Robert 
Giffen points out, our growth of wealth has been such that this enhanced 
expenditure represents no heavier burden than that borne in the 
*sixties. 

In theory the increased expenditure can be provided in several 
ways: by a high income tax, by Imperial taxation on land values, 
and by an import tariff, or by some blending of these three. 

First take the income tax. If the whole of the increased 
expenditure were placed on this, the present rate of 1s. 2d. would not 
nearly suffice; allowing for an increased yield on all the new taxes 
imposed last year there would, according to Sir Robert Giffen, 
still remain a deficit of £10,000,000, or thereabouts. Does anyone 
seriously contemplate an income tax raised to 1s. 6d. and kept 
at this figure during a time of peace? It is quite certain that 
an income tax over 8d. is only good for a special patriotic emer- 
gency, and that in point of fact no higher tax will be maintained 
as a regular source of income. For the question is not an abstract 
one of sound or unsound finance. The classes which pay income tax 
possess, and are likely to retain, the real predominance in the politics 
of the country, and a class in this position never has paid and never 
will pay out of its own pocket what can be got out of the pockets 
of other people. The close of the war will bring a strong persistent 
pressure for a reduction of the income tax to or towards the 6d. which 
is recognised as a fair standing figure. Accepting Sir Robert Giffen’s 
figures of £156,000,000 asa normal figure of expenditure, a reduction 
from 1s. 2d. to 6d. would involve, he says, a sacrifice of £20,000,000. 
To this must be added the £10,000,000 deficit upon the present basis, 
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making a sum of £30,000,000 to be provided from other sources of 
taxation. Other competent critics place this sum much higher, at some 
£44,000,000. But let us take the lower estimate of Sir Robert Giffen. 
Even if we suppose the income tax kept at 8d. there would be 
£25,000,000 to provide from other new sources. I name Imperial 
taxation of land values as a theoretically feasible source. But the 
actual play of current economic forces in politics is such as to render 
this course impossible in practice. The “ agricultural interest,’ which 
has been sufficiently powerful to obtain relief in rates by suing tx 
forma pauperis, has excellent arguments for showing its total inability 
to bear new taxation. Land values in towns which could bear con- 
siderable taxation will be able to defend themselves by playing 
municipal rates against Imperial taxes. The extension of the area of 
income tax to cover working-class incomes, or any sort of poll tax, 
however sound in theory, however feasible under oligarchic govern- 
ment, is impossible under any form of democracy. 

In fact the whole weight of democratic forces is against direct taxa- 
tion. Old customary direct taxes, as the income and the property taxes 
in Great Britain, the contribution fonciére in France, the State pro- 
perty taxes in the United States, may be maintained, but governments 
are more and more compelled to rely upon indirect taxation for new 
revenue, while in the United States and in our self-governing colonies 
any extension of the direct taxation system is scouted by practical 
statesmen as impracticable. 

In a word, the whole or the great bulk of the 25 or 30 millions 
required must be furnished by indirect taxation. In the case of 
Great Britain this must mean Customs. This is clearly the line of 
least resistance. There is always the strongest inclination to prefer 
import tariff as a source of income: where improving transport 
services and new sources of supply are factors, there is always a 
good chance that reduced costs may balance the new tax and the 
consumer may pay no more, there is always the concealment of actual 
incidence and the final doubt as to who really pays and how much. 
“‘ Many remissions,” Sir Robert Giffen rightly observes, “have been 
received with absolute coldness by the taxpayers,” and many additions 
have not been followed by any apparent corresponding increase of price. 

The ground has been thoroughly baited by suggestions and 
proposals, and it seems quite evident that a large scheme of import 
dues is imminent. It will not, of course, at once be admitted that a course 
such as Sir Robert Giffen advocates, of another threepence upon tea, 
another halfpenny on sugar, one penny on petroleum, one shilling on 
grain and on timber, involves the adoption of Protection. It is too slight 
a measure to be so dignified, and it is “‘ tariff for revenue only.”” Now to 
this we may reply that the motive does not greatly concern us, but 
the result. Whatever does in fact protect is Protection. One shilling 
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per quarter on grain may not be much, but pro tanto it protects the 
British farmer; we do not produce tea in this country, but an 
enhanced price of tea will protect and improve coffee and cocoa; a 
penny a gallon on petroleum may protect gas and electric light 
companies. It is, in a word, impossible to put a tax, however small, 
on any import goods without affecting prejudicially or beneficially 
many home industries, some of which will be protected, others damaged. 
This is indeed a commonplace of finance. 

Moreover, an import tax for revenue, even if itis not at first imposed 
in order to protect, is soon utilised for this end. Sir Robert Giffen’s 
one shilling becomes two shillings in the advocacy of The Times, and 
would soon tend to rise to five shillings. When one trade is protected 
even to the least degree, other related trades obtain a specious claim, 
and every readjustment tends to bring more of them within the 
protected area. In theory it is possible to stop at tariff for revenue 
only ; but when the demands for revenue are growing all the time, 
it is impossible to keep out the protective motive and the protective 
results. 

When to the demand for increased revenue we add the project of the 
Imperial Zollverein, to which Mr. Chamberlain is manifestly driving 
the Government, the necessity of Protection is made quite manifest. 

“Free Trade within the Empire,” taken as a part of a recasting of 
Imperial organisation, is one of those blends of politics and economics 
which is so large and so attractive as easily to turn the edge of dis- 
credited Free Trade criticism, if only the scheme can be forced into 
actuality. The psychological moment for a bold experiment upon 
these lines has evidently arrived. The nation, deceived, however 
innocently, into a most expensive and protracted war, leaving 
dangerous sequelae, will evidently undergo a serious reaction of senti- 
ment that will tell against the Government, unless there is some 
result big and conspicuous enough to pacify and divert it. Imperial 
Federation alone is bigenough. It furnishes indeed the only chance. 
If the Government can go to the nation and say “ It is true that this 
war has been costly and protracted beyond our calculations, but its 
cost and losses are more than compensated by the discovery and stimula- 
tion of patriotic forces throughout the Empire which are bringing 
about a solidarity of sentiments and interests so substantial that for the 
future we can present to the jealous nations the sight and reality of 
a British Empire bound by secure political and economic ties of an 
enduring character and furnishing a common defence,” such a state- 
ment would restore the shaken confidence of the nation and secure a 
new lease of confidence. 

Whether such a coup, and the recasting of political relations it 
would involve, can be achieved, we need not here discuss. Its political 
difficulties are many and obvious, but they are not of necessity in- 
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soluble. What is certain is that any steps in the direction of closer 
attachment of the colonies to the Mother Country will involve a 
radical readjustment of finance, in the shape of a discriminative 
tariff, giving preferential treatment to imports from our colonies 
on condition of receiving similar preferential treatment for their 
imports from us. We are well-acquainted with the main objections, 
and they are powerful ones, that can be raised against this policy. On 
the part of Great Britain it will be objected that it sacrifices the 
customers who take four-fifths of their trade for the benefit of those 
who take one-fifth ; on the part of the colonies that the policy involves 
a precarious reversal of the main tendency of the external trade during 
recent years which has made towards a diminishing dependence alike 
in import and export trade upon the Mother Country. Each of our 
most important colonies, moreover, has special hopes and attachments 
to some foreign market which must be weakened or abandoned if an 
Imperial Zollverein were adopted. 

To overbear these solid objections and induce the colonies to give 
us preferential treatment all along the line in return for similar 
preference may well tax the skill and audacity of the boldest 
statesman. But desperate diseases require desperate remedies; and 
if the continuance of our Imperial career involves large increase of 
military expenditure, the attempt to secure financial assistance from 
the colonies by a political reconstruction which shall shift on to the 
colonial finances some portion of the necessary military expendi- 
ture, while it shifts on to the British consumer (or, as the theoretical 
Protectionist maintains, on to the foreign producer) the rest of the 
new burden, must certainly be attempted. Now, if ever, is the time 
not only of greatest need, but of best opportunity. Federation is in 
the air, internal Federation has just been achieved in Australia, it is 
the next step in South Africa, the enthusiastic attachment to 
England displayed during this war is a sentimental asset which may 
be turned to practical purposes, why should not the “rally” round 
England bear its first fruit in a closer, more formal, more perma- 
nent union? This is the hope, the conviction of many; it will, if 
Mr. Chamberlain, the one Minister with an eye to the future, has his 
way, form the objective of politics for the coming years. It must not 
be forgotten that the Free Trade of other nations has proceeded 
almost entirely on lines analogous to these, the breakdown of local 
and inter-state tariffs and the substitution of national or Imperial 
tariffs. The great areas of internal Free Trade, which we term France, 
Germany and the United States, represent the rule in modern history, 
England’s policy has been the exception. It has long been doubtful 
whether Great Britain could hold out in her solitary career; it is now 
tolerably certain that she will collapse to the inherent logic which 
binds Imperialism to Protection. 
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The Political Economist, confident in his Adam Smith, his Ricardo, 
his Mill, will find himself unheeded, his abstract reasoning will gain 
little attention, and his appeal to facts will be countered by other 
facts. Moreover, the “ Necessities of Revenue” and the “ Imperial 
Zollverein ” advocates will refuse the arbitrament of pure economics, 
and will buttress their political economy by appeals to military and 
social exigencies of a wider kind. Cedat toga armis. Some of the 
arguments extraneous to finance will carry weight in influential 
quarters. The decay of Agriculture, directly attributable in large 
measure to the industrial specialisation of a Free Trade policy, has 
long been a matter of regret, not only among sentimental and 
artistic folk, but among the few thinkers who concern themselves with 
the roots of sound national life. The possibilities of war, and the 
need of thoughtful preparation for it, have brought the matter home 
to multitudes of practical common-sense people, in two urgent issues, 
the solution of both of which make directly for Protection in the shape 
of encouragement of domestic agriculture, indirectly by way of 
Imperial Federation. Great Britain at present draws more than two- 
thirds of her food supplies from foreign countries which may become 
her enemies, or intercourse with which by sea is liable to interrup- 
tion in case of war with another sea-power. It is true, that the 
profitable character of this trade furnishes no small guarantee of 
peace with nations who are customers. But militarism is little alive 
to such considerations, and looks with growing alarm to the possibi- 
lity of these islands being suddenly cut off from their foreign sources 
of food, and driven to starve upon their insufficient internal supplies. 
There are but two ways of remedy ; one consists in a radical reform 
of the land system which shall bring capital, brains and science into 
agriculture ; the other is shorter, simpler and far more plausible to the 
Imperial politicians of the day, Protection, and, if necessary, bounties 
upon wheat, cattle and other agricultural produce. What we cannot 
produce ourselves, our colonies should supply; this will furnish the 
much needed Imperial self subsistence and at the same time bind by 
closer commercial ties our colonies. 

But we must grow not only our food but our soldiers in the land. 
Never in the course of history has there been a great military nation 
which is a nation of town-dwellers. The movement from the soil 
which has now placed 79 per cent. of our population under the con- 
ditions of town life, is rightly felt to make for a deterioration of the 
physique of the race. We must get back the “ sturdy yeomen ”’ stock 
of yore. These and many kindred considerations will supplement 
the main economic forces which drive fast and ever faster to Protec- 
tion. The old Free Trade argument that the only certain considerable 
effect of protecting agriculture is to raise rents will be lightly brushed 
aside by politicians unversed either in theory or in history. It will be 
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felt and said that as Great Britain requires a strong army she must 
be prepared to pay for it, if necessary by sacrificing some of the 
“‘ economies ” of a Free Trade policy that has, in pursuance of the 
maximum of marketable wealth, sapped the conditions of sane, strong 
manhood which are the prime conditions of national safety and 
greatness. 

These arguments must bite upon a nation committed to Imperialism 
and to the militarism that it involves. 

There are of course in this as in every large movement cross 
currents of interest. In history, Protection develops many such. 
But their disturbance, even the radical antagonism between the agri- 
cultural and the town commercial interests, is not strong enough, 
either in France, in Germany or in the United States, to break the 
general policy of Protection. In Great Britain a system of Protection, 
once established, in which the revival of agriculture was flanked by a 
defence of strongly organised metal and textile trades, and other 
interests threatened by Germany and America, would hold together 
prima facie with no more friction than in any of the three countries 
named. 

For, more than in Germany, more even than in France, the personnel 
of the land-owning aristocracy of England is merged with the com- 
mercial and financial classes of the towns. Moreover, to an extent 
unprecedented in the history of our party politics, this transfusion has 
taken shape in a political party which is virtually conterminous with 
the possessing classes. In France, still more in Germany, Protection, 
though not seriously endangered, is at least threatened by wealthy 
organised interests in the towns; in America the party which is, 
though hesitantly and without full heart, associated with Free Trade, 
while not comparable in wealth with the party which stands for Pro- 
tection, is at any rate well furnished with the sinews of political 
warfare. 

In England it will be different. Unless a new and unexpected 
rally be made for “ Manchesterism” with the same ample forces 
which sustained the earlier struggle, the Free Trade Policy, once 
abandoned by the Imperialist politicians of either party who rule 
politics, will find itself in sorry plight for effective defence. There 
will be multitudes of Free Traders, either from conviction or from 
interest, but they will consist of the smaller unorganised, unprotected 
trades on the one hand, and the consumer on the other. The highly 
organised and strongly localised interests will be protected, and they 
will hold the fortress of politics against the scattered unorganised 
consumers whose policy is Free Trade. 

J. A. Honson. 
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“TnEsE quickly recurring mishaps . . . suggest, if they do not 
indicate, some failure of competence, some lack of co-ordinating 
intelligence, among those who are responsible for the structural 
perfection of our warships.” 

Thus The Times, in whose columns no one looks to find sensations, 
began its general inquiry into the state of the Navy; an inquiry 
still proceeding and primarily based on uneasiness. Here there was 
no wild charge, no hysterical assertion of failure, but a cold, formal 
suggestion that all was not well, and the very formality created 
distrust where more violent lamentations would have been passed by. 
And this Times utterance probably echoed and then emphasised a 
feeling that is now very general throughout the country, though 
The Times articles themselves have little of the alarmist in most of 
their paragraphs. But the nation at large is uneasy. The question 
of moment is, Is there justification for this uneasiness ? 

The causes for uneasiness may be tabulated under various heads. 
Boilers, buckling destroyers, breaking down big ships, grounding 
warships, “ messages from the Mediterranean,” and a few dozen other 
things as well, all told a desperate count enough. These I propose 
to consider here, taking, first the popular impression — whether 
created by sandwich men from the Navy League or by sensational 
newspapers matters not—then stating the facts as they appear to me 
after living with and in the Navy for some years, and coming into 
contact with many things that, for reasons hereinafter to be explained, 
do not find their way into print. 

Let me take boilers to begin with. The boiler question dates from 
the nineties. Ten years ago—though the fact is now forgotten— 
boilers (cylindrical then) were giving trouble. Remedies were sought 
and found, in seeking them the Belleville was also found. It was 
adopted and then arose an agitation that has never ceased. From 
Mr. Allan, M.P., who objects to water-tubes root and branch, to 
naval experts with a kink against the Belleville, the war has gone 
on ; and last year’s interim report of the Boiler Committee produced 
by this war has been hailed as conclusive proof that the Belleville is 
a rank failure. The Hyacinth-Minerva race put nails into the coffin, 
and the net result is that the public is convinced that all our modern 
warships are fitted with boilers that cannot be trusted. It is the 
only deduction to be drawn from the mass of information published ; 
and in all conscience it looks bad enough. But—is it absolutely 
certain that uneasiness is justified by an interim report and the fact 
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that a Belleville ship was beaten by a cylindrical-boilered one? Is 
an interim report necessarily akin to a final one—is it certain that 
the Hyacinth is a representative Belleville ship? Are bald facts 
alone necessarily proof of anything outside themselves? Who for 
instance has blamed Bellevilles? If we examine we find, first of 
all M.P.’s and newspapers, then the man-in-the-street, finally 
civilian engineers in an interim report. Only the man who lives 
with the boiler has not protested. That is a fact which anyone can 
ascertain. Why has he not? One explanation is that he dares not— 
that the Admiralty would make things too unpleasant for him, if he 
did. It is an easy explanation, but is it all sufficient? Does it 
account for the fact that not only do naval engineers express them- 
selves satisfied with Bellevilles, but that having once served in 
Bellevilled ships they always apply to serve again in such? This is 
what they say and do. The case, therefore, is that the people who 
do not have to do with Belleville boilers condemn them, while those 
who have to live with them believe in them and are content. Is 
this situation one that need cause public anxiety as to boilers? It is 
paradoxical, of course, but so, as I shall presently show, is every 
single naval question before the public to-day. 

Let us take a few further facts. Certain Belleville-boilered ships 
have broken down, in two cases hopelessly, but in others temporarily 
only. Against this there are Bellevilled ships like the Ariadne, 
Vengeance, new Royal yacht, and many others that have never 
known a mishap. The Powerful, Argonaut, and others associated 
with breakdowns, had their troubles with machinery not with boilers, 
and they give no trouble of any sort now. The Highflyer, which 
once “ broke down utterly,” was able to steam many thousand miles 
at full speed during the “disaster,” and her people never knew of 
the “ breakdown” till they read of it in the newspapers. Are all 
local reporters for sensational newspapers totally devoid of imagina- 
tion? With the best will in the world is it impossible for the Press 
in London to be deceived? Is the destruction of the Pekin legations 
the only case of manufactured sensation ? 

Not, however, that anyone (unless it be the Admiralty) is directly 
to blame—the worst mischief is due to the unintentional element. 
The facts are invariably the same. At every naval port there are 
local reporters who eke out a poor livelihood by acting as local corres- 
pondents to London dailiesoragencies. The Admiralty professes to give 
them information; in practice it tells them nothing more exciting 
than a few facts of interest to no one outside strictly service circles.’ 
General information they have to pick up as best they may. They 
are compelled to trust to dockyard gossip and the like, and often have 


(1) “The Hero willin future be moored at No. 3 buoy instead of No. 2 buoy,” is a 
sample of Admiralty confidences to the Press. 
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to pay for even that. It comes to them “edited.” Brothers in 
misfortune, they help each other and send to London any news that 
seems reasonable and probable. They cannot test it if they wished 
to, as often as not. That is the whole simple history. There is no 
direct imposition anywhere, nothing but the natural exaggeration of 
rumour spreading from bluejackets to dockyardsmen and thence to 
the Press, If the rumour concerns a breakdown it is marketable, if 
not, it has not value as “ copy.” Sometimes these rumours turn out 
true, but as often as not they are then “ officially denied,’ and the 
correspondents get into trouble for “lying.” When the rumours are 
incorrect “ official denials ” are as a rule deemed unnecessary. To trace 
out a rumoured breakdown and ascertain exact facts usually takes 
about a week’s hard work, and this is utterly beyond the time that a 
“local” could afford, nor would the information a week stale be of 
any value as “ news.” The consequence is that practically no intelli- 
gence as to breakdowns is ever properly correct ; but the wonder is, 
not that this is so, but that it ever approaches the shadow of 
accuracy. 

The trouble comes when well-meaning people take the printed 
rumour as gospel and build edifices thereon. A recent example is 
the case of the Jmplacable. Rumour stated that her barbettes had 
sunk six inches and would be useless for months. On this the Navy 
League issued a famous manifesto. The facts—according to official 
explanation—were that some nuts were misplaced, and that everything 
was putright before the rumour even got about. The official explanation 
was “official,” but it was not very far out. Yet neither “ official 
explanation’ nor rumour touched the real point. Rumour had got 
at the fringe of what had happened to another ship at some other time 
at another port. This real incident, needless to say, was never told— 
the Admiralty not being wont to talk of its failures; it being rare, 
indeed, for the real failures to get into print. For instance, in all 
the fuss about the Powerful some time ago, the real trouble was never 
clearly disclosed. Again, the newspapers never got hold of what 
recently happened to a certain destroyer sent to a distant station. To 
the Glory and the Albion things unknown to the newspaper reader 
have happened—the builders have been the scapegoats for what has 
been published about these ships. In fine, the real disasters are usually 
hidden, the ones people talk about are generally fictitious ones.’ 

Now real disasters are not plentiful, they are no more plenti- 
ful than railway or tram-car accidents. Excluding the Cobra, those 
mentioned above are the only really serious troubles of recent years, 
unless it be the rapid rate at which third-class cruisers of the Pelorus 


(1) Quite recently there has been a story about the Repulse’s cylinder cover blowing 
off. Actually all that happened to her was a defect in a slide valve, and this of cld 
standing. She did full speed during the last manceuvres with this defect. 
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class get worked out, their life being about two years. Once or 
twice a ship has gone aground, and a few destroyers, compelled to go 
slow to satisfy “regulations,” and so unable to steer, have collided ; 
but all told this covers about all that has seriously gone wrong since 
that day, some six or seven years ago, when the Seagu//, coming up 
Portsmouth Harbour, had an explosion that blew a cylinder-cover 
through the deck—and yet never got into the newspapers. The 
Seagull for a long time had been used with orders that one engine 
was to be worked gently for fear of disaster, so the things that might 
have been said can be easily gauged. Previous to this incident was 
the Victoria disaster, the real history of which has never been fully 
disclosed, and is never likely to be. Somewhere about this epoch, too, 
is the incident of the Sansparei/, which experimented with her big 
guns firing right ahead. The concussion stove in the deck and killed 
a man sleeping in his hammock below, but no newspapers ever heard of 
it. And soon and so on—nearly always if anything has gone really 
wrong it has been kept quiet. It is false or imperfect information 
that people worry themselves about. It is no good worrying over 
such things, the facts necessary to form a conclusion are never 
presented; the Admiralty never has and never will disclose them. 
No good purpose would be served by doing so. 

We have, therefore, two facts; one that published accounts of 
anything wrong are nearly always incorrect ;* the other, that the 
Admiralty when it chooses can suppress information as to a break- 
down. Very few people outside the Service are in a position to find 
out the truth, and the few that are, from the way they learn things, 
are bound in honour to say nothing at the time. Incidentally it may 
be observed that if they tried to sell their information they would 
have a difficulty in disposing of it even at one-and-ninepence the 
inch, so commercially there is no motive, even apart from the ethics 
of the thing. What is more, “locals” who eke out a precarious 
income by sending shillings’ worth of information to town, never, 80 
far as my investigations carry me, attempt to make use of information 
which their reason tells them is best kept quiet. ‘“ Patriotism” is a 
cheap word to-day; but the fact remains that local correspondents 
constantly throw away sensations from patriotic motives. They dress 
up general rumour gaudily enough, but—and I have come across a 
good many of them—they rarely if ever betray their trust. Their 
trust is—approximately—permission to pick up crumbs at the 
Admiralty table; if they find a thing that is not a mere crumb they 
leave it alone. And I think most of the newspapers they represent, 
if able to differentiate, would do exactly the same; the Press may 
have prying propensities, but it is far more judicious than people are 


(1) I have a sense that this is dogma, but there are obvious difficulties in proving it 
more fully than as indicated by selected examples. 
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wont to believe. Scaremongers are those gentlemen who, on the 
strength of a small naval library, having heard of some incident, sit 
down and write “authoritative ” articles stuffed with pure invention. 
These are they who set afloat the astounding lie (no other word is 
possible) about the officers of our destroyers being afraid to go to sea 
in their boats. So dogmatically were some of these statements made 
that even the Admiralty inclined to believe them, for they have 
recently sent a quite pathetic paper round to all destroyers intimating 
that any who cared to leave the boats might do so. No single man, 
of course, has, and a very fever of indignation exists at the charges. 
But if the Admiralty is to be thus deceived, what chance has the 
man-in-the-street ? 

The Belleisle experiment is an interesting illustratiou of the way 
in which real facts never get before the public. An army of naval 
experts from London witnessed that experiment from afar, and most 
of them drew every conclusion but the right one. No newspaper so 
much as hinted at the real object of that famous experiment, none 
were given the opportunity to guess it. The real experiment was 
with the Majestic, not with the Bedleisle at all—at least that battered 
hull was the secondary thing. The main lesson learned was not on 
board that hulk. Now, to my certain knowledge, at least one “local” 
subsequently got hold of the actual facts of the case, and honourably 
abstained from making use of them. Had he done so, the presump- 
tion is that mischief would have resulted. How far his facts took 
him I cannot say, but he certainly discovered enough to have given 
the newspaper he belonged to headlines for two or three days. 
Now, facts officially noted at the Bedleis/e experiment have lately led 
to something very like a revolution in the internal efficiency of our 
warships, so the importance of the matter can be gauged. The 
secrecy that has shrouded it all is an instance of how really important 
facts never leak out. From the popular point of view the Bedicis/e 
experiment began and ended with the woodwork in that old 
ship. 

This question of woodwork is one of which we heard a good deal 
recently. A pretty simile about tar barrels and old ironclads started 
it, and once started there was no lack of fuel to keep things going. 
Chinese ships at Yalu, Spanish ones at Santiago, were object lessons 
galore, while hundreds called on us to emulate Germany and sub- 
stitute iron for wood. There were the obvious facts, plain to everyone 
except a sailor. But what were the true facts. The Chinese ships 
had (for economy) paint put on paint for years, with kerosene instead 
of linseed oil as the vehicle! Structurally, too, they were so built 
that a splendid draught was created. Even so, till the crews became 
demoralised, no ships were burned. In the Japanese ships fires created 
no trouble at all,a quick bucket of water settled everything. At 
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Santiago it is now pretty well established that the Spanish ships were 
either set on fire by their own crews or steps taken to ensure that 
result.’ Undoubtedly there is an unnecessary amount of woodwork 
in some of our ships, but, like the cry for perpetual “ battle ” paint, 
the whole thing was a storm in a teacup. Even the Germans are now 
reverting to wood, and using some in their latest battleships, while 
the Japanese have never more than partially discarded it. A metal 
substitute is too often a cure worse than the disease. In the matter 
of decks, wood has certain structural advantages that metal can never 
give, and the ship suffers if wood is discarded ; while in the matter of 
many fittings the absence of wood and the substitution of metal is 
directly responsible for pulmonary diseases owing to the excessive 
changes of temperature that metal induces. Fireproof wood may be 
all right at some future date; at present, for some reason or other, 
it fails to given satisfaction, while some kinds appear to be temporary 
only in their immunity from fire. Yet from what has been written 
on the subject, nine people out of ten must have inferred that the 
Admiralty was grossly indolent and criminal in using woodwork. 
As a matter of fact, it has acted with absolute sanity and prompti- 
tude in the question. Blame does the Admiralty good, and it needs 
it often enough, but blame where none is due certainly fails to do 
any good. False attacks on minor counts too often palliate 
grosser sins. 

There is, for instance, the case of the Jmplacable, already referred 
to. The fiasco over that has stumped the Navy League for many a 
day. The Navy League is singularly unfortunate as a rule in its 
cries of “ Wolf”; with the Jmplacable’s barbettes as an object lesson 
the Admiralty can always trump the League’s best card. This is a 
great pity, because eventually the well-meaning and patriotic gentle- 
men responsible for the policy of this association will see a real wolf, 
and as assuredly no one will heed their cry. The agitations against 
muzzle-loaders (which hardly exist in the Service), against obsolete 
ships (the “ retention ”’ or abolition of which is really nothing but a 
matter of words in nine cases out of ten), the fuss about woodwork, 
the wearisome statistical tables and so on and so forth have bored 
people. To the airing of fads in this direction the real uses of the 
League have been subservient, and in its real duty of interesting the 
nation in naval matters it has signally failed. The vast bulk of 
naval officers laugh at the Navy League, and have no part and parcel 
in it. And incorrect though it may be, the naval officer’s view that 
the League’s principal object is the adoration of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford is a deeply-rooted faith. It is a great pity, for in certain 
directions the Navy League has undoubtedly achieved good, but, if a 


(1) The Spanish orders were that if escape were impossible (which seemed obvious to 
them), the ships were to be destroyed, not surrendered. 
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word of advice may be offered, it should try and have a little more 
navy and a little less Lord Charles Beresford and Captain Perey 
Scott. 

The principal act of the League of late years has been the 
Mediterranean scare. It certainly made the man-in-the-street 
nervous about the Mediterranean, and—intentionally or not—created 
the impression that our fleet in those waters consisted of nothing but 
‘“‘crocks.” An idea prevailed that the ships were rotting or something 
like it! Actually the efficiency of this fleet is high; that is to say it 
can out torpedo nets, collision mats, anchors and so forth in less time 
than any other squadron. Anticipating orders, and having every- 
thing ready to drop the instant the signal is given is brought to the 
pitch of a fine art in Admiral Fisher’s fleet. Whether such “ efficiency ” 
is of real value is a difficult thing to answer. It is not done under 
war conditions, and getting out your anchor smartly is not so hurtful 
to the enemy as hitting him with your gun; but as a general rule 
smartness in one direction is complemented by smartness in others, 
and men who can act well together are better than men who cannot 
doso. It was ability to act together that led to the victory of British 
ships at Trafalgar. The allied fleet lost, primarily, because it was 
taken in detail. It is no good shooting individual guns better than 
an opponent if the opponent is smart enough to bring so many more 
guns to bear that his total hits are greater. Had Villeneuve’s fleet 
been able to act together so well as Nelson’s he could have done this, 
and it was his inability to do so rather than his bad shooting that 
lost him the battle. 

Since Trafalgar, naval gunnery has improved rather on paper than 
in fact. That is to say that, immense as is the increase of range, the 
Space occupied by a fleet has kept pace with the increase. In the old 
days two ships occupied the space filled by one modern one, the bow- 
‘sprit of one touching the stern of her next ahead. Nowadays there 
is a gap of a quarter of a mile between ship and ship—the space filled 
by a given number of units has in fine increased something like six 
times. Effective range has increased no more—it has probably increased 
a good deal less. Re/atire destructive ability had, till high-explosive 
shell came in, actually decreased a good deal. Steam is the only real 
alteration, but, despite the blessings of steam, for a modern fleet to turn 
and come to the relief of a cut-off division takes a good deal of time 
—a very long time if efficiency in this respect is lacking. All told, 
things are more stationary than appears on paper, and the fleet that 
can act together best may triumph easily over one that shoots better 
but cannot act asa whole. Great as good gunnery must be, it is not 
necessarily everything. 

In all the fuss about the Mediterranean Fleet no glimmering of 
any perception of this fact was apparent. But what value have 
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conclusions that ignore so salient a point? In all the agitation the 
prominent feature was a vague generalisation indicating imperfect 
knowledge of the subject." Who of the agitators, for instance, ever 
mentioned that the Renown—a second-class vessel—is flagship of the 
Mediterranean Fleet because she is a cosy Admiral’s residence and a 
nice ship for dances? Those are two of her principal qualifications. 
She may have others, but she is emphatically not the best ship for the- 
post. Again, there is the very delicate question as to what chances 
of survival any battleships will have in such narrow seas infested 
with hostile torpedo craft. If any consideration governs the selection 
of Mediterranean ships this should do so. And so on, and so on. 
The man-in-the-street must trust the Admiralty in these matters. If 
the Admiralty is a bruised reed, other reeds are likely to be worse 
rather than better, simply on account of unknown side issues that 
affect everything. In all the agitation real sores were never touched, 
or, if that is going rather too far, only minor ones were indicated. To- 
wards the great questions the public exhibited a blissful and lamb-like 
quietude. Did it ever dream that the French plan of campaign is—or 
was—to bolt from the Mediterranean and take us in our really weak 
spot, the Channel ? 

To guard the Channel we have the Reserve Fleet and—the pretty 
theory, that ships on a distant spot protect one far away. That 
theory, a sort of fungus growth on Mahan dicta, is three-parts un- 
diluted drivel. The fate of the Empire can be “sealed in the 
Mediterranean” as per theory—subject to conditions. The prime 
condition is that our enemy elects to act there. If the enemy 
prefers elsewhere, the theory becomes moonshine at once. 

The public is quite complacent about the Reserve fleet. No amount 
of attempted agitation on this head touches it. Yet here the 
Admiralty is almost deliberately criminal, and most deliberately 
hoodwinking. For years the Reserve fleet was an absolute disgrace 
to a naval Power. Save for the annual manceuvres its units spent all 
their time swinging round buoys in harbour. There was neither 
efficiency nor the pretence of it,and its name—the “ gobbie fleet ”’ 
—was aterm of reproach. Admirals came to it intent on reforms, 
but one and all went down. At last came Sir Gerard Noel, who, by 
herculean efforts that no one has properly appreciated, managed to get 
quarterly cruises for his fleet. All that one human being could do he 
has done for that fleet, and its personnel is now efficient, thanks to him. 
Of allthis the public has guessed nothing, heard nothing, cared 
nothing. It knows of Sir Gerard only as an admiral who once did 


(1) There was an outcry that the Mediterranean Fleet had no steel-pointed common 
shell. As a matter of fact they were served out to this fleet before any other. So were 
gyroscopes and telescopic sights. The standing rule is to supply the Mediterranean. 
Fleet first of all with any new thing. 
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something or other in Crete and subsequently got defeated with dis- 
grace in the last naval manceuvres, It has a hazy, very hazy, idea that 
some of his ships are poor, and another hazy notion that the Admiralty 
is alive to that fact and replacing the worst Reserve ships by battle- 
ships of the Royal Sovereign class. It is—after afashion. But how? 
Take the case of the Resolution, a worn-out ship of the Channel Fleet, 
where she was a danger to herself and her consorts, as any who have 
had the doubtful pleasure of being ahead or astern of her well know. 
We have heard something of the Channel Fleet being robbed of a 
battleship, and indignation has been trumpeted thereon by those who 
never dreamed how glad the Channel admiral must be to be rid of 
the Resolution. This worn-out ship has been put wnrepaired into 
the Reserve fleet. Something of the same sort has been done with 
the Empress of India.’ Years ago the same thing was done with the 
Trafalgar, which to-day embodies defects that were condemned four 
years ago, but are still unattended to, and will go on being unattended 
to till the ship falls to pieces. Her steering is defective, and both 
her big gun turrets have sunk. The ile is little better. Does the 
man-in-the-street know this? Nota bit of it. The Admiralty tells 
him that it is replacing inefficient ships in the Reserve Fleet as 
quickly as possible, and his advisers—looking up the ships in naval 
annuals—tell him how much more “ energy of fire” the new ship has 
than the old one and how many more feet the “energy of a single 
discharge” would lift a ton weight into the air. It is the old, old 
story—if a thing is really wrong most people are satisfied that it is 
all right. 

Now let us turn to a case which plenty of people do trouble about. 
Nine men out of ten will tell you that in the British navy too much 
time is wasted on “ spit-and-polish ” instead of on gunnery. They 
want more drills and gunnery and less of the other thing. The 
desire is excellent, but the idea is all wrong. A modern ship is by 
no means clean, dirt and dust get everywhere, and “ cleaning” 
cannot get much further than keeping it down. It is true that an 
honestly characteristic picture of a bluejacket would represent him 
with a paint-brush in his hand, but that paint rarely comes out of 
the country’s pocket, and the men must be doing something. Once 
men know their stations at general quarters, repetition serves no 
useful purpose. It is the same with any drill. The object of drill 
is twofold : (1) for each man to learn and know exactly what he has 
to do; (2) to keep him employed. Once the first is mastered 
thoroughly, the ship’s officers are surely as guod judges as their 
critics as to the exercise of the second, while even the most fanatical 

(1) This ship, as well as others of the class, is to have her unprotected upper deck 


6-inch guns put into casemates, but this is a superficial ‘‘ repair.’”’ Like the Trafalgar, 
she needs six months in a dockyard to put her right. 
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critic must admit that polishing the metal fittings of guns is a neces- 
sity. The amount of bright metal-work that could be dispensed with 
is really relatively small. It was in the bad old days of masted ships 
that ammunition was thrown overboard because firing made the decks 
dirty, and the custom went with the masts and yards that created it. 
Even now we hear moans about the old “ seaman ”’—this was the 
essence of the “seaman” whose ideal of life was to be proficient at 
everything except warfare. Unhappily some of his tenets yet live. 
He it was who, having carried essential neatness in coiling ropes and 
so forth to the utmost limit, invented the uniform mania, so that to 
this day one will see officers of a warship going about with measur- 
ing tapes to see if bluejackets’ collars are the exact regulation size 
and so forth! Luckily most of the admirals who were badly bitten 
with the uniform idea are now dead or retired, but the evil harvest 
yet lives, and will take a long time dying. 

It cannot, however, be said to interfere with gunnery. It is a 
stupid waste of time, a Gilbertian exercise, but there it ends. In 
these days of record-making every ship in the service is anxious to 
do well in gunnery. More facilities might be given maybe, but the 
officer who sacrifices gunnery for “spit-and-polish” is extinct as 
the dodo. 

Gunnery is improving greatly. In part this is due to competition 
between ships of a squadron, in part to the “ dotter ’—the instru- 
ment by which Captain Percy Scott gained his shooting renown. 
The “dotter” is more or less “ confidential,’ though most people 
know it by now. However, the less said of its workings, maybe, the 
better, beyond the fact that it is not a novel thing. Something of 
the same sort was in regular use ninety years ago, the principle— 
that of training hand and eye to act together—is the same. It is now 
served out to most sea-going ships and in constant use. But it is 
not a machine for making gunners. It will make a good shot a 
better shot ; it will not make much of a bad one. Its effect is 
that of unlimited gun practice—so with its adoption the last shred 
of the accusation that we do not devote enough time to gunnery 
is blown away. This is a little fact that scarcely sorts with popular 
conception. 

Then there is a prevailing idea that all our ships are under- 
gunned. Many naval officers now tend somewhat to this idea, but 
it is a very open question. Our guns are placed with an eye to 
tactical use; in many foreign ships I can trace no sign of such an 
idea. In peace time one must reckon gun-power by paper; in war, 
the ability to serve them properly will be greater than their mere 
numbers. It is no use having more guns than the ship can carry 
crew for; it is no use having guns that will, if fired, annihilate men 
at other guns; it is no use putting guns where their discharge will 
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upset the aim of other guns. All these things require consideration. 
Ignoring them, anyone can be critical; but when they are unrecog- 
nised the critic of the book type has almost unlimited opportunities 
to tumble into unsuspected pitfalls. On the other hand, our ships 
carry six months’ stores. This is a relic of the Nelson days, when a 
ship had not got to come into harbour and coal. Now that she must 
coal once a month, at least, more than half these stores are useless 
dead weight. If a lot of this were abolished more guns might be 
possible on a given displacement, but even so it is not absolutely 
certain that the difference would be important. We go to 15,000 
tons to do what other nations do on 12,000 or 13,000 tons. All 
through, everything is heavier, steadier, and stronger. In ordinary 
commercial life cheap and light tools are not an unmitigated success ; 
the cheap imported every-day hammer, for instance, is anything but 
a joy for ever to the citizen who trusts in it, and neglects to use it 
gingerly. Like hammers, ships are difficult things to use gingerly ; 
they have to stand very violent blows indeed. In the ordeal of 
battle a good many ships that now look so fine on paper will 
probably tumble to pieces. Conservative the authorities may be, but 
the subject is far too complicated for it to be worth while for the 
man-in-the-street to be uneasy because some shore-going critic is 
dissatisfied. Fifty to one, the discontented critic knows no more 
than the public does about essential facts. Paper statistics are not 
essential facts ; they may mean anything. 

The strategical and tactical ability of our officers is a subject often 
questioned. We are told that they spend too much time at sea over 
merely practical work (out collision mat, &., &c., presumably), and 
do not do enough thinking. We are also told that they do not go to 
sea enough. There is some truth in both counts, but in my experi- 
ence—which is by no means confined to the British Navy—the man 
who knows best what to do is rarely if ever the man best able to do 
it. The two things are antagonistic. The tendency in our Navy 
certainly runs in the latter direction, and if (as seems probable) we 
cannot have both, it is surely the better of the two to have. A man 
must be a Nelson to combine the two, and Nelsons are not common. 
The average foreign officer is a difficult thing to locate, one is so 
prone to take the best as a sample; so only very generally there- 
fore—though owing to circumstances I have encountered many more 
than most other people—do I care to commit myself. But speaking 
thus generally, I think that the average foreigner, has an advantage 
in brain (so far as “ brain” means knowing what to do), and has 
a corresponding lack of ability in the doing. He acts after reasoning, 
rather than by intuition; and it is just while he is reasoning that he 
is likely to be had. Personally I cannot but fancy that both tactics 
and strategy may be over-rated things, and that the man who does 
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something at once, and who can stand most hammering, is the man 
who is most likely to win five times out of six. But even in a war- 
game some of this is to be perceived. I doubt if science ever has or 
ever will remove the absolute importance of the ego from nava} 
warfare; and if any student can manage to render his mind a blank 
and then inspect past facts without any superstructure of fancied cause 
and effect, he will find that the mutual desire to fight is the root idea 
of all past naval warfare,’ with victory for the man who is most 
active and can take most pounding. All other things seem accessories, 
some essential, some not, but always accessories. Probably, therefore, 
we get the best value out of our system of training by teaching men 
to act. 

On the other hand it might well be improved. For instance, our 
officers are as a class deplorably ignorant of foreign warships and 
their construction. That fault lies at the door of the Admiralty, 
which for some extraordinary reason cannot send round a photograph 
cut out of an illustrated paper without labelling it “ confidential” 
and making it too confidential for anyone to see without conforming 
to any amount of red tape. Yet I do not think any foreign Intelli- 
gence Department is much better served. The bulk of the work done 
by any Intelligence Department is with scissors and paste, and spies 
live mostly in the pages of fiction. When secret information is 
procured it is usually because an accommodating traitor comes along 
and offers it. The rest of the so-called “spying” is done by 
gentlemen whose patriotism or tastes induce them to “ grub things 
up.” At Portsmouth there are “spies,” French, German, and 
Russian, but it is very questionable whether they ever discover anything 
of value, or whether they get much for what they do discover. Our 
usual spy is some enthusiast who takes the risk and gets a bare 
thanks for his reward. Spying is a dirty business, so dirty that 
financial compensation would exceed the value of the information very 
often, hence the use and economy of the patriot of the late Major Le 
Carron’s type. This country can furnish such as well as any, and 
from what I have seen of its workings, our Naval Intelligence 
Department seems as well served as any other. No such Depart- 
ment anywhere is the mine of information that it is popularly 
supposed to be. 

In conclusion the following axioms may be laid down :— 

1. The public very rarely knows the truth about anything naval. 

2. The Admiralty, good, bad or indifferent, must be trusted, because 
there alone can things be known. There is nothing else to trust to. 

And here incidentally the case of Mr. Arnold Forster may be 


(1) Histories of naval strategy always seem to me like Ruskin’s interpretations of 
the ‘‘meaning ’’ of Turner’s pictures—very plausible, but always susceptible to some 
far more commonplace explanation. 
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mentioned. In the past Mr. Forster was the chief of agitators on 
things naval. Sometimes he was wise, sometimes not. Now that 
he is one of the Admiralty his moanings have ceased; and in con- 
sequence he is accused of being aturn-coat. It is extremely doubtful 
whether there is a shadow of foundation for this report. Mr. Forster 
in the past—from internal evidence of his complaints—knew little 
of behind the scenes. He was an honest critic the wrong side of the 
footlights. Now he is the other side, and knows more of the 
working of things, and undoubtedly sees how much better many things 
are than they appear, and how false many presumed “ facts ”’ were. 
As time goes on he is likely to grow more optimistic. The 
mention of this case may smack somewhat of the personal, but in 
view of the almost vituperative attacks that have been made on him 
for optimistic views, this opinion may be recorded. 

On the whole, things are fairly well with the Navy, so far as I 
can glimpse its inside. None of the things that people worry. over are 
worthy of worry, and of actual defects few are of a nature to create 
uneasiness. The force as a whole is efficient and, humanly speaking, 
reliable. We have still a few admirals that might be retired with 
advantage ; there are captains too of the same sort. But all in all 
things are well, saving always the Reserve Fleet. That is the sole 
bad canker; and it is one of materiel. Our personnel inspires confi- 
dence, and has confidence in itself. I have known the inner workings 
of the Navy intimately for ten years now, and I unhesitatingly 
affirm that the mediocre men of to-day are better than the best men 
of ten years ago. In energy, thought, zeal, brain-power, resource, 
individuality, in all these and kindred things the Navy is on a 
decided up-grade, and the personnel of the Navy of the past is simply 
not to be compared with the Navy of to-day. 

But, let not this be taken as an indictment of those who dread 
otherwise. The existence of the dread is a proof of their bona fides, 
of their realisation of the sterling fact that the Navy is the Empire. 
According to their lights they have reason for the dread. But their 
lights are wrong. In all the rot around us, the British Navy is the 
one thing healthy yet. The whole aim and object of modern naval 
warfare is to make the enemy lose his head. The officers and men of 
the British Navy will keep their heads longer than any—that is the 
object of all their training. In the Navy, if a man has distinguished 
himself, he is ashamed of it rather than otherwise, he feels no pride 
in it, and keeps quiet for fear of having the sneering epithet “ero” 
applied to him. To“ do his job” is the beginning and end of things 
with him. While that spirit prevails nothing can be vitally 
wrong with the Navy personnel, and given a reliable personnel ships 
must be bad indeed to bring out failure, for ships are very secondary 
to men. And the ships are bad mostly in fancy only. 

Frep T. Jane. 








IRELAND IN 1902. 


Ir is just thirteen months since I described in this Review the Irish 
policy of Lord Salisbury’s Government, and the condition of Ireland 
in 1901. I pointed out that the Ministry had let slip a great 
opportunity to deal with Irish questions, during the period of com- 
parative repose in Ireland, between 1895 and 1898, and that they 
had made the greatest mistakes of omission and of commission. I 
showed how the wretched system of “killing Home Rule with 
kindness,”’ which, like all political quackery of the kind, has ever 
conspicuously failed in Ireland, had not only aroused the indignation 
of loyal Irishmen, but had given the disaffected Irish an occasion they 
had seized ; and how the United Irish League had been the baleful 
product. I indicated that, like the Land and the National Leagues, 
this was a conspiracy against our rule in Ireland, and for the 
annihilation of the Irish landed gentry; and I showed that it had 
five-sixths of the representation of Ireland in its power, and that it 
was prepared, politically and otherwise, to do infinite mischief. I com- 
mented on the contemptuous disregard exhibited by the men at the 
Castle, to the preservation of the rights of Irish landed property, and 
to the security and welfare of the law-abiding classes, not to speak 
of the indulgence, nay, the favour shown to those of a very different 
type; and I dwelt on the significant fact that, while this sinister 
conduct had alienated from the Government all that was best in 
Irish opinion, it had made Irish disloyalty only more truculent. 
Passing to the measures of the Ministry I made some remarks on the 
vices of their Irish Local Government Act, a slavish imitation of its 
English prototype, completely unsuited to the case of Ireland; and 
while I acknowledged that the experiment must have a trial, I proved 
that already it had caused many evils, and was pregnant with 
ominous effects in the future. I especially enlarged on the policy of 
the Government as regards the Irish land: how it had confiscated 
the property of the Irish landlords; how, though this had been 
conclusively proved, an inquiry on the subject had been refused ; 
and how the agrarian legislation for Ireland, set on foot by Unionist 
statesmen—an expedient to stave off agitation and trouble, in 
defiance of political science—had been already seen to be worse than a 
failure. I noticed how the Ministry had declined to deal with the 
over-representation of Ireland in the House of Commons, and 
evidently wished to shirk the subject; how, after vainly endeavour- 
ing to answer the celebrated report of the Childers Commission, 
which declared that Ireland was immensely over-taxed, they had not 
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fulfilled their pledge to have an inquiry in this matter; and how 
they coolly announced that they were divided in mind on the great 
question of high Irish Education—almost the only real grievance of 
Catholic Ireland—and that they could not be expected to treat 
this most important subject. And I emphatically condemned the 
thoughtless optimistic fancies, and the lazy indifference to Irish 
affairs, which have been a characteristic of the Ministry, for years, in 
all that relates to Ireland. 

More than a year has passed, and the state of Ireland has distinctly 
become worse within this short period. The United Irish League 
has greatly increased in strength; it has its ramifications over five- 
sixths of Ireland ; its pernicious influence is growing day after day. 
The conspiracy, like its forerunners, has a double aspect; it seeks to 
destroy British rule in Ireland by defying Parliament and the 
executive Government: to promote these objects, and to ruin the 
Irish gentry, it appeals to the sordid greed of an ignorant peasantry, 
and makes them its instruments for this evil purpose. The first of 
these aims has been boldly announced in these significant words 
of Mr. John Redmond, the head of what is called the “ Parlia- 
mentary Nationalist Party”: ‘My own principle in public life is. . . 
to make every department of government in this country difficult 
and dangerous ;” the second has been set forth by the same speaker 
thus : “ If only all over Ireland to-day, we had as vigorous—and I 
won’t mince words—as dangerous a movement as there exists in 
Connaught at this moment, we would make short work of the Land 
Question, and short work, as I believe, of the English government of 
our country.” * Passing by the seditious and often criminal language 
repeatedly used by chiefs of the League at wild mob gatherings, we 
unfortunately know but too well what they accomplished last Session 
in the House of Commons, which they made a theatre of operations 
that would not have been permitted in any civilised State save 
long-suffering England. I shall not dwell on the disgraceful scene 
when police dragged many of these men out of the precincts of the 
House, and that august assembly resembled for a time a violent 
street riot. The followers of Mr. Redmond did much worse things ; 
they prevented legislation of many kinds, and paralysed adminis- 
tration over and over again, by persistent obstruction never so mis- 
chievous before; they were only too successful in degrading Parlia- 
ment and Government, and bringing both intocontempt. As regards 
the achievements of the League in Ireland, especially in all that 
relates to the land, these also have been largely extended, and have 
been a series of triumphs within the last twelve months. Agrarian 
crime, indeed, has not much increased, but this is because this wicked 
force is kept in reserve; the League believes it can compass its ends 


(1) Speech at Marybough, October 28th, 1901. 
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without the auxiliary found so effective by the Land and the National 
Leagues. But in parts of Ireland there has been an outbreak of 
incendiary fires, distinctly to be traced to agents of the League ; there 
are signs of a revival of the Plan of Campaign, and of a movement 
against the payment of rent; the hideous practice of “ boycotting,” 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone himself as having “ assassination as its 
uitimate sanction,’ has become prevalent in several counties; and in 
some districts the law of the land has been superseded by the law of 
the League, enforced by a Press of the Jacobin type, and by secret, 
or even open, tribunals, armed with enormous power. The results 
appear in numbers of derelict farms; in lands kept out of commerce ; 
in a blight cast on industry; in hundreds of victims cowering under 
an infamous ban; in populations ruled by Terrorism, and all that 
the word implies. 

What has been the attitude of the Government towards this con- 
spiracy, formidable in its power and its purposes alike; having 
allowed it to grow up, how has it dealt with it ? It is endeavouring 
to put down obstruction in the House of Commons, and to rescue 
Parliament from a disgraceful deadlock, by introducing new and 
stringent rules of Procedure; I trust this reform will have the much- 
needed effects. But the Ministry have been strangely remiss in this 
matter ; they ought to have adopted this measure many months ago ; 
here, like the clumsy boxer, they wait on the blows of the athlete ; 
they have been punished before they could pull themselves together. 
With respect to the agrarian side of the League movement, the most 
difficult to deal with by many degrees, they still cling to a half-hearted 
and inefficient policy, wholly inadequate to the requirements of the 
case. Mr. Gerald Balfour, indeed, the philosophic doctrinaire, who 
let sedition and mischief loose in Ireland by giving their authors a 
free hand, has been gracefully sent about his business; Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, who imagines that an effusion of milk is a sovereign 
remedy for all Irish ills, has been relegated to his special department ; 
‘“‘ Balfourian amelioration ”’ is not now heard of ; Mr. Wyndham, the 
present Chief Secretary, is an able man—TI am convinced he has it 
at heart to put down disorder and lawless deeds in Ireland. But he 
is committing, I fear, two palpable mistakes ; he does not believe in 
the far-spreading tyranny of the League, because agrarian crime does 
not widely prevail in Ireland; and yet this comparative absence of 
agrarian crime, as Sir James Stephen has admirably shown, in letters 
to The Times, may be a conclusive proof of the authority of the 
League; where its mandates are obeyed, it need not enforce its 
punishments. Again, Mr. Wyndham has, in this province, drawn a 
distinction without justification in law or right; like a false light 
this may lead him woefully astray. The League, he insists, is “a 
political organisation ” in the main ; as long as it keeps to “ political 
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methods,” it is not to be visited with the penalties of the law. But 
are the incendiary speeches of many of the leading men of the League, 
often rank with sedition and even worse, and inciting to “ boy- 
cotting ” and other crimes, “ political methods” in a true sense, and 
ought their authors to go scot free, and to escape from punishment ? 
We have had a great deal too much of this kind of thing in Ireland ; 
the murders in the Phoenix Park were soon called “ political”; a 
“ political” complexion was given to Land League atrocities: it is 
dangerous to film over the ulcerous part. Mr. Wyndham’s distinction 
has no support in reason, especially as he has not told us what are 
“‘ political methods.” Again, in dealing with plain offences com- 
mitted by the League, or its agents, he has not risen to the level the 
situation requires. He has tried to suppress meetings distinctly 
unlawful; but his efforts have been to very little purpose. He has 
given “ boycotted” persons police protection, and charged the expense 
on the adjoining districts, a good measure, as far as it goes ; but at 
best it is a weak and imperfect measure. He has prosecuted persons 
who have denounced individuals by name, and directly attempted to 
do them grievous wrong; but these prosecutions have nearly all failed," 
and were they successful would have no great results. He will find, 
I am convinced, that he will have to suppress the League in three or 
four counties; he can do this by a stroke of the pen ; until this is 
done the Irish Government must be condemned, as unequal to its 
task, and not doing its duty. 

The shadow of “killing Home Rule with kindness” still hangs, 
it is to be feared, over Dublin Castle; this obscuring influence still 
darkens wisdom, still prevents a firm and straightforward policy. 
The “ closetings,”’ indeed, to use the words of Swift, which, directly 
or indirectly, were held between more than one agitator, and several 
men in high place have, it is believed, ceased under the present 
régime; and Mr. Wyndham has not yielded to the behests of fine 
ladies, in sympathy with United Irish League champions. More 
regard, too, has been lately shown to the vindication of the rights of 
the landed gentry, than was the case two or three years ago; we do 
not hear, as we did, that the Irish Government neglects, or refuses to 
protect landlords in the assertion of their claims, and will not give 
them the support of the police in carrying out the process of the law, 
as the ablest of the Irish judges laid down wasits duty. And the 
ominous slackness and remissness distinctly shown by the Irish Con- 
stabulary, on more than one occasion, in giving evidence in Courts of 
Justice and doing other things not pleasing to the United Irish 
League, conduct believed to have been inspired by superior officials, 
have not been apparent for some time; the Constabulary, as a rule, 

(1) Some have succeeded since I wrote this, but against the emphatic dissent of Loud 
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have done their duty fearlessly of late; in this respect there has been 
a very marked improvement. But the disfavour, nay, the dislike 
shown to loyal Irishmen, and notably to the Irish gentry, by the 
bureaucracy at the Castle, have not changed ; these classes, the real 
mainstay of our power in Ireland, are made to feel that they are on 
the shady side of the hedge; that they are discountenanced, if not 
contemned. It is remarkable, that during the last six years, not a 
word of sympathy has dropped from the lips of the rulers of Ireland 
for the cruel ruin that has befallen hundreds of Irish landlords, and 
for the sufferings all have undergone, owing toa system of confiscation 
and wrong; the same remark applies, in a less degree, to the Unionist 
Party throughout Ireland. There was a notable instance of this, 
only the other day ; the owners of two considerable estates in Con- 
naught were being despoiled and deprived of their rents, owing to what 
practically had been the act of the Government and the pernicious 
policy of so-styled ‘‘ Land Purchase”; and Mr. Wyndham, at a 
kind of banquet at Belfast, did not even utter a word of regret. On 
the other hand, Mr. Wyndham’s endearments with Mr. John 
Redmond will hardly commend themselves to plain and honest minds; 
a Chief Secretary of Wellington, of Grey, of Peel, who had acted in 
this way, would have been sharply rebuked. The most striking 
examples, however, of this coquetting with what was called the 
“ Rebel Party” by John Bright, and of this want of a wise and just 
policy in Irish affairs, was shown in the recent attempt of Mr. Horace 
Plunkett to commend himself to the electors of Galway. Mr. 
Plunkett is a subordinate member of the Government; he received 
its support at the South Dublin Election, a memorable event in recent 
Irish history: the Irish Attorney-General on this occasion was a 
sturdy Sancho Panza to a hot-headed Don Quixote. Yet this pro- 
fessing Unionist declared himself to be a Nationalist ; he did not 
utter a word against Home Rule, or against the terrorism of the 
United Irish League, and he was backed by the Government through- 
out the contest. It is needless to say that he was routed at the poll, 
but, as we dwell on this discreditable soene, we may say in the caustic 
words of Junius: “Is this the wisdom of a great Minister, or the 
ominous vibration of a pendulum? Had you no opinion of your 
own, my Lord ?”’ 

The evils of the system of Local Government, established in 
Ireland by this Ministry, have been more fully developed since I last 
wrote. In more than three-fourths of Ireland, property, and especially 
property in land, has no influence in the administration of counties 
and towns; the landed gentry have been banished from the local 
Councils; in a few months the shadow of representation, given 
them by the law, will finally and completely be lost. The Irish 
Qounty, Borough, and District Councils have fallen, except in a part 
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of Ulster, into the hands of raw democracies, swayed by the United 
Irish League ; and their conduct has been of a piece with their 
character. They have hitherto been prevented by law from plundering 
the Irish landlords, but attempts in this direction have not been 
wanting; in some counties there has been much maladministration 
and waste, not to speak of squabbles with the Local Government 
Board. The Councils, too, in numerous cases, have driven loyal men 
and women from positions they creditably filled, and have replaced 
them by creatures of their own, at a heavy cost to the ratepayers, 
whose interests they have betrayed. One of the most remarkable 
instances of this kind was seen in the summary, and absolutely 
unjust, dismissal of an eminent solicitor in the west of Ireland, 
simply because he discharged his duty to the Crown; his admirable 
services for years were ignored, but the compensation he is entitled 
to receive will amount to a very considerable sum, and this will be 
levied for the most part from peasants, in order to gratify mis- 
chievous spite. The worst feature of this vicious system, however, 
is this: these Councils, in by far the greatest part of Ireland, have 
become mere agencies of the United Irish League; they are centres 
of disloyalty and socialistic clamour. Two County Councils at least 
refused to vote an address of condolence after the death of the late 
Queen ; speakers at many have given a free rein to seditious language ; 
many are a mere propaganda of what Burke called the “ Jacobin 
faith,” conductors of an evil and dangerous influence. I have little 
doubt that the authors of this experiment view it with grave mis- 
givings; but this they will not venture to admit, still less to 
attempt to make a reform in a Conservative sense. In the words 
of the great critic of the Revolution in France, the deepest of our 
political thinkers :—“ These state-doctors do not pretend that any 
good whatever has been hitherto derived from their operations, or 
that the public have prospered in any one instance from their manage- 
ment. The nation is sick, very sick indeed. But the charlatan 
tells them that what is passed cannot be helped; they bave taken 
the draught and they must wait the operation with patience; that 
the first effects, indeed, are unpleasant, but that the very sickness is 
a proof that the dose is of no sluggish operation; that sickness is 
inevitable in all constitutional revolutions; that the body must pass 
through pain to ease; that the prescriber is not an empiricist, who 
proceeds by vulgar experience, but one who grounds his practice on 
the pure rules of art, which cannot possibly fail.’ 

The question of the Financial Relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland remains in the position it heldin 1901. No real answer 
has been made to the Report of the Childers Commission—composed 
mainly, be it remembered, of English experts—which announced 

(1) Letter to a member of the - mal Assembly, 1-478, 
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that Ireland was enormously overtaxed, and had been for nearly half 
a century; the Government has still set at nought its pledge to have 
another Inquiry on parts of the subject. The politicians, however, 
who have tried to answer the Report, have shifted the grounds of 
their puerile arguments; the fallacy, that, as between two com- 
munities, differing from each other in almost all respects, equality of 
taxation must be equity, has been blown to the winds and is now 
given up; and so has the ludicrous and offensive sophism, that 
Irishmen, in this matter, can have no grievance if they will cease to 
drink whisky and betake themselves to beer. It is now contended 
that Ireland gets more than her share of the expenditure of the 
State ; that this creates a fair set-off against the undue taxation, and 
that, therefore, she has no just cause of complaint. But the expendi- 
ture of the State in Ireland is Imperial, not local, as is the expendi- 
ture in England and Scotland; were it otherwise Ireland would have 
an immense set-off for the expenditure to which she contributes in the 
other two kingdoms; and though there is a scintilla of truth in the 
argument, it is essentially a false and dangerous error. The case of 
Ireland stands on unassailable grounds ; and it has truly been said 
that it is not becoming that the poorest country in Europe should be 
unfairly taxed by the richest. The question of Irish University 
Education is as it was; the Ministry continue to tell us that this 
must be an open question, because they cannot agree among them- 
selves ; as if the Catholic Question, from 1800 to 1829, which brought 
Ireland to the verge of a Revolution, was not a warning against open 
questions ; and if they have appointed a Commission to inquire into, 
and to report on, the subject, this will almost certainly have no prac- 
tical results; and the one grievance of Catholic Ireland will not be 
redressed. As to the over-representation of Ireland in the House of 
Commons, the Government has become alive to an unjust anomaly, 
which ought to have been removed many years ago, because it has been 
smarting from what it endured in the last Session ; this excess, it has 
declared, is not to continue, probably it will be set right before 
the close of the existing Parliament. But why was not this done 
before; why has a security for the Union, of the very first 
importance, been treated as useless since 1895 at least; what is to 
be said for this optimistic negligence ? In this matter I agree with 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, that Ireland ought to have a representation some- 
what larger than her strict due in mere numbers; “ Government,” 
as Burke has said, “is not an affair of arithmetic.” But the present 
representation is extravagantly large; and as to the plea that this 
was practically fixed by the Treaty of Union, the treaty did not save 
the Established Church of Ireland, though its maintenance was made 
an essential part of the compact; nor can the Union be perverted to 
effect gross injustice. It is characteristic of the disregard shown to 
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the claims of loyalist Ireland, that the strongest argument for a 
reform in this province has been hardly noticed. The present state 


of the Irish representation is unfair to the Irish Unionist party ; it 


creates an utterly false index of Irish opinion; were it properly 
adjusted Ireland might have eighty seats in the House of Commons; 
thirty of these would be probably held by men who would support 
the Union ; the “ Nationalists ” would probably have not more than 
fifty. This would be very different from things as they are now; 
the dice are now loaded against well-affected Irishmen. 

A vivid light has been thrown within the last few months on the 
capital question of the Irish Land, and on the policy and the conduct 
of the Government with respect to it. I need not remind a reader 
how, in 1881, breaking the pledges he had given but eleven years 
before, Mr. Gladstone surrendered to Parnell and his creatures—a 
surrender akin to that of Majuba—and how, throwing the Irish landed 
gentry to the wolves, he established the mode of land tenure known 
as the Three F’s, in an illegitimate and ill-conceived form. Under 
this system, rents were to be adjusted by the State—a proceeding 
unknown in civilised lands—by tribunals to which no parallel can be 
found ; tenants’ improvements were to be exempted from rent; the 
Land Commission and its sub-Commissions were let loose to make 
havoc of Irish estates. I need not refer to the fact that Unionist 
Ministries, having condemned this legislation in the severest language, 
have extended it and made it more harsh and oppressive in order to 
buy off agitators, and to weaken their power; nor need I write on 
the results that have followed. The landlords of Ireland have been 
cruelly wronged; their status has been degraded, and their rents 
cut down without the slightest regard to justice; the Irish tenant- 
farmers have obtained advantages to which they have no pretence 
by right; and while the land system of Ireland has been turned 
upside down, the landed classes have been set at war with each 
other ; litigation of the very worst kind has been stimulated by law ; 
and demoralisation, and the annihilation of contracts and of obliga- 
tions of the most solemn kind, have been the evil and destructive conse- 
quences, Bad administration, too, has made bad laws worse; it has 
been conclusively shown that the Land Commission and its subordi- 
nate Courts have adopted false principles and pursued wrong methods 
in performing the duties devolved on them, with results in the 
highest degree disastrous. All this was dragged into light by the 
well-known Fry Commission, which, limited as the scope of its 
inquiry was, has demonstrated how pernicious this legislation has been, 
and especially pronounced such a censure on the Land Commission 
and its sub-Commissions as has never before been pronounced on 
judicial bodies. These facts are generally acknowledged now, even 
the organs of the Ministry do not deny them; nevertheless, when 
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the maltreated Irish landlords asked for a further inquiry upon the 
subject, this was denied them last Session by the Government on 
allegations puerile alike and untrue. The Irish landlords have 
announced that they will press for a Committee on this matter in 
the present Session; the Ministry may be compelled to accede to 
their request, but such a Committee would be of little use were the 
considerations it would entertain in any sense circumscribed. "What 
is needed in this province is that a Commission, as important as the 
Devon Commission of sixty years ago, should be appointed to investi- 
gate the Irish Land Question as a whole; to examine the legislation 
of the last twenty years on the Irish land, and the administration 
especially of this; and, finally, to report what reforms can be made in 
Irish land tenure, consistently with facts now beyond recall. By these 
means, and by these only, will a wronged order of men have a chance 
of obtaining justice; will the mischiefs and dangers in Irish landed 
relations be lessened, and, to some extent, prevented; and will the 
eyes of the public be at last opened. 

The Irish Land Question, however, since I last wrote, has been 
best illustrated from another, and a different, point of view. 
Perceiving the evils of the Gladstonian nostrum, Unionist Ministers 
invented a nostrum of their own, not less mischievous than the 
nostrum they sought to supplant. Absolutely wrong in the idea 
that Mr. Gladstone had “ created a dual ownership in the Irish land” 
—he had no more created it than he had created the hills of 
Ireland, he had only developed it under the very worst conditions— 
they devised the system of so-called “Land Purchase” for Ireland, 
a word simply contrary to the truth. Under this system the State 
was empowered to advance to such landlords as wished to part with 
their estates, or rather with what remained of them, to the tenants in 
occupation, the moneys required; these tenants were then made 
owners in fee-simple, without laying down a shilling of their own 
and without making a single effort; and they were to hold their 
lands at terminable annuities, much lower than any rents, even 
than rents grotesquely bearing the name of “fair.” This trans- 
action, therefore, was not in any sense a “purchase,” it was 
a gift in the nature of a mere bribe; and Parliament, in an 
evil hour for its renown, has voted sums of about £40,000,000 
for this purpose, one of these Acts being unconstitutional in the 
very highest degree, for grants especially applicable to necessary 
Irish uses have been made answerable for the advances to Irish 
landlords whose tenants were to be transformed into owners of their 
farms. This bad measure became law, with little opposition, as 
the Irish Encumbered Estates Act of half a century ago—a sorry 
scheme of confiscation that proved a calamitous failure—became law 
with general acclaim ; it was, indeed, ushered in as a generous boon, 
to the advantage of landlords and tenants alike. But a few 
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observers, who knew Ireland,:and were not the slaves of party or 
of false theories, saw at once the mischief of this ill-conceived scheme, 
and predicted what would be the inevitable results. Apart from the 
profound immorality of legislation of this kind, the bribing a class 
wholesale to make it quiescent, and to-obtain for Ireland an expected 
brief season of peace, they indicated its essential evils; on some of 
the most obvious of these I shall dwell afterwards. Here I shall 
notice, perhaps, the most important: this system of falsely-named 
‘Land Purchase” has drawn an unjust and unfounded distinction 
between “ purchasing ” and rent-paying tenants; it separates them 
into an unfairly-favoured and an unfairly-disfavoured class ; and, asa 
matter of course, rent-paying tenants become naturally discontented 
when they compared their position with that of “ purchasing ”’ tenants, 
and have a real and legitimate grievance. From the natwe of tho 
case, therefore, this system of ‘‘ purchase,” if “ voluntary ” in name— 
for landlords are not obliged to give up their estates—leads to the 
demand for the “ compulsory purchase ” of all the Irish land now 
being heard from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear; and it tends 
to produce a confiscation the most shameful of the confiscations which 
ever Ireland has known. It has, also, this further ruinous effect: 
rent-paying tenants on estates cannot be satisfied to pay sums much 
higher than “ purchasers ” on adjoining estates ; as a necessary con- 
sequence they are tempted to refuse to pay their rents, and even to 
enter into strikes against payment; their landlords are thus handi- 
capped and wronged should they make a demand for their just 
debts, and, especially, should they try to enforce them. “ Land 
Purchase ” is, in fact, a fatal menace to landlords who wish to keep 
their lands, and is a fertile source of agrarian disorders and troubles. 

These unquestionable facts, and they cannot be gainsaid, have 
been made strikingly apparent since 1901. The conspirators against 
our rule in Ireland have always clamoured for the “ compulsory 
purchase ” of the Irish land, that is, for the expropriation by force 
of the landed gentry, and for placing their tenants in their stead as 
owners ; this would give effect to a part of their evil policy; and 
the demand has the support of the Catholic Irish priesthood, and of 
the “ Nationalist” Councils in three-fourths of Ireland. But the 
cry has extended to law-abiding Ulster; ‘‘ voluntary purchase,” 
in that province, has caused a movement having “ compulsory pur- 
chase” as its object: like other human beings, Ulster peasants will not 
tolerate that, without a shadow of right, men on one side of a fence 
are to be excluded from benefits men on the other have secured; 
they will not be starvelings in one fold, a pampered flock in another. 
The movement, already strong, is gaining in strength ; for the first 
time in history it has united the disaffected tenant class in the south 
and the well-affected tenant class in the north; it is backed, and 
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naturally, by a great weight of opinion; whatever may be the issue 
of the East Down election,’ it will carry at the next General Election 
a number of seats. The other consequences of “ Land Purchase,” 
falsely so-called, have been made manifest with remarkable signifi- 
cance in the west of Ireland. The great estate of Lord Dillon, 
comprising many square miles, has been lately “ purchased,” through 
an act of the Government; hundreds of tenants have been bribed 
into the ownership of their farms, without contributing a farthing of 
the price; and in this, as in other instances, they have been made 
artificially proprietors in fee, at annual renders much less than any 
kind of rents. As the inevitable result, the tenants on two large 
adjoining estates not “‘ purchased,” resent being left out in the cold, 
while their fellows bask in the warmth, and, from their point of 
view, not without justice; and these men have made a determined 
strike against the payment of their rents, and have entered into a 
combination to withhold their just debts. The movement has 
hitherto been successful; judgments have been recorded against 
the defaulters in hundreds of cases, but the wronged landlords— 
wronged, be it observed, owing to an evil policy—have not received 
a hundredth part of their rents; the prospect that they will receive 
them is very remote, and they are being threatened with what may 
be their ruin. Nor is this all or even nearly all; when attempts 
shall be made to enforce the judgments that have been obtained, 
disorder and ill-will will certainly spread over an area of considerable 
extent, to be attended probably by outrage and crime ; indeed these 
estates have already become centres of a squalid reign of terror. 
The movement will almost certainly become wider and larger ; not im- 
possibly the “ Plan of Campaign,” with its terrible work, will again 
be a reality in several parts of Ireland. And all this will have 
followed from so-called “ Land Purchase”; this vicious system is 
ruinous to landlords—still the immense majority—who do not 
choose to abandon their homes and their estates; and it exposes the 
great body of Irish tenants—still nine-tenths of the class—to cruel 
temptation and fills them with discontent. ‘“ Land Purchase” in 
fact, is a pernicious, not a beneficent force; it operates like a mine 
applied to a fortress with respect to estates not within its scope ; when 
the mine explodes it scatters havoc, confusion, and misery around. 

It has fallen to the lot of Mr. Wyndham to attempt to defend this 
calamitous policy, as it has been illustrated by a most striking 
example, which, assuredly, will be largely repeated. But his argu- 
ments, if they can be called arguments, are what old lawyers would 
have called “confession without avoidance.” He passes over the 
decisive objections to so-named “Land Purchase,” apart from the 


(1) An advocate of ‘‘Compulsory Purchase’’ has been returned by a very small 
majority. 
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evil distinctions it draws in Irish land tenure; this, indeed, was 
unavoidable, as he is about to extend the system. He has concealed 
the facts that numbers of the “ purchasing ” tenants, as Parnell fore- 
told would certainly happen, are active emissaries of the United Irish 
League; that hundreds have become the prey of hungry local 
usurers ; that thousands are slovenly and bad farmers; that many 
are sub-letting their lands, and becoming the worst class of landlords; 
that the whole class, as a rule, have cut down every tree on their 
holdings, and are utterly neglecting arterial drainage, conduct simply 
destructive in a rain-drenched country; above all, he has suppressed 
what is the unquestionable truth, that “voluntary ” necessarily leads 
to “ compulsory purchase.” With charming self-confidence, revealed 
in airy nothings of talk, he assures us that “ Land Purchase ” “ holds 
the field,” and must, therefore, be a wise and successful policy. But 
for how many centuries did judicial torture “hold the field” ; how 
long did the mercantile system “hold the field”; what thousands 
of victims were hanged for stealing more than five shillings; for 
what lengths of time have false theories triumphed over common- 
sense and reason? ‘The simple truth is that “Land Purchase ”’ is a 
quack remedy devised by doctrinaires and puzzled statesmen, to 
lessen, as they imagined, agrarian trouble in Ireland; it only “ holds 
the field’’ because Unionist Governments have been in office ; but it 
conflicts with the plainest axioms of economic science ; it might raise 
Edmund Burke and Adam Smith from their graves. Mr. Wyndham, 
again aghast at what is occurring in the West of Ireland—and this 
is only the beginning of worse things—“ protests” against charging 
on this policy its manifest results; he will not admit that the so-styled 
“‘ purchase” of one huge estate has provoked an agrarian insurrection 
on the neighbouring estates ; he might as well contend that an incline 
does not make water run down a hill, and that a spark will not set 
fire to a powder magazine. Here it is useless for him to kick against 
the pricks, the attempt only stirs up ridicule; two and two make four, 
despite peevish “ protests” ; if the “ Plan of Campaign ” is reproduced 
in Ireland, it will be caused by “Land Purchase,” and, indirectly, 
through an act of the Government. But Mr. Wyndham persists in 
shutting his eyes to fact; ‘“‘the opinions, however, of some men are 
too absurd to be easily renounced; there are proselytes from 
atheism, none from superstition.” A brilliant career, I believe and 
hope, lies before Mr. Wyndham; I do not apply to him these words 
of Junius, but he would do well to lay them to heart : ‘ An obstinate, 
ungovernable self-sufficiency plainly points out to us that state of 
imperfect maturity at which the graceful levity of youth is lost, and 
the solidity of experience not yet acquired.” 

The Government, however, has, through Mr. Wyndham, declared 
against what is called the “Compulsory Purchase’ of the Irish land, 
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that is, the forcible banishment of the Irish landlords from their 
estates and the planting of their tenants as owners in their place. 
But here again Mr. Wyndham hardly makes use of the real argu- 
ments against this shameful policy; for they largely apply to the 
scheme of “ Voluntary Purchase ” falsely so called. He points out 
indeed, that “Compulsory Purchase” would impose an enormous 
charge on the taxpayers of the three kingdoms, which, in all 
probability they would never consent to bear; and this certainly 
isa most weighty objection. But he has not indicated that “ Com- 
pulsory Purchase” would mean lumping together in one mass, and 
violently changing into owners in fee, petty cotters holding from one 
to five acres, and great graziers holding from a hundred to thousands, 
a scheme too monstrous even for Laputa: he has not shown that the 
configuration of the area of Ireland, her climate, and notably her 
petty towns, must prevent the success of such an experiment as 
“peasant proprietary,” as the cant phrase is, either universally 
or on an extensive scale; above all, he has not dwelt on the self- 
evident fact, that “‘ Compulsory Purchase” would mean, and would 
necessarily mean, the creation, over an immense and increasing surface 
of the Irish land, of a new and most oppressive race of landlords, who, 
holding at renders much less than any rents, would sub-let, sub-divide, 
and mortgage their lands wholesale, and become the harsh tyrants 
of rack-rented serfs ; the revival of the detestable class of middlemen, 
rightly called the worst pests of Irish land tenure; and the bringing 
Ireland back, over whole counties, to what her condition was before the 
great famine, when indigent multitudes squatted on her soil in hope- 
less wretchedness and want. He has confined himself to such 
superficial pleas as that ‘“‘Compulsory Purchase” would involve 
harassing litigation at enormous expense, and that no tribunals could 
rightly settle the value of estates, and adjust the rights and 
interests of all the persons concerned ; as if all this was not merely 
matter of detail, and as if these very evils and mischiefs do not abound 
under the existing conditions of Irish land tenure. It is significant, 
too, in the highest degree, that Mr. Wyndham does not even allude 
to the ruin that would overtake the Irish landed gentry, were they 
forcibly expelled from their lands and their homes, not to speak of the 
cruel shock to the best feelings of human nature this revolution would 
cause. ‘Compulsory Purchase’ would imply that estates in Ireland 
would be transferred at less than fifteen years’ purchase ; that nine- 
tenths of the Irish landlords would be made simply beggars, and, as 
a class, would be obliged to leave their country ; and that a wholesale 
confiscation, the most infamous of the confiscations that even Lreland 
has known, would not only annihilate a deeply wronged order of men, 
but would torture them, and reduce them to despair. Mr. Wyndham’s 
reticence and indifference clearly shows that this Ministry have no 
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objection, in principle, to this evil and cruel policy ; but for the resist- 
ance the Treasury would certainly offer, and opportunist dread of the 
taxpayers’ wrath, they would, in all probability, adopt it without a 
thought of its disgraceful results. 

But while he avoids “Compulsory Purchase,” with a significant 
“aside,” the Chief Secretary is to introducea Bill, in the present 
Session, for the ‘“ Voluntary Purchase ” of the Irish land. 
The main features of this measure have not been concealed; in 
order to “ facilitate Land Purchase,” that falsely-called thing, land- 
lords are to receive a bonus from the State to induce them to sell; 
the tenants are to get the land at the present market rate, that is 
from fifteen to eighteen years’ purchase, not paying down, we must 
bear in mind, a shilling; and the Treasury is to make up the 
difference! Such a scheme is ridiculous and iniquitous alike ; 
having “ beared”’ for years the value of the Irish land, the Govern- 
ment is now, forsooth, to “ bull it,” at the expense of the community 
as a whole, for the fund set apart for “Land Purchase” is to be 
reduced, and must soon be increased should this policy prevail. The 
Bill has hardly a chance of becoming law this year; and I am 
convinced that the general taxpayer will never consent to lavish 
bribes on Irish landlords—he is looking askant at bribes lavished on 
Irish tenants. But this is the least of the objections to this new 
nostrum: were “ Land Purchase” to be accelerated in this way, 
the unfair distinction between “ purchasing ” and rent-paying tenants, 
would be made more plainly marked and oppressive, with the inevit- 
able and disastrous results; fresh centres of disturbance would be 
formed in Ireland; the demand for ‘‘ Compulsory Purchase ” would 
acquire great additional force. And how ludicrous under these condi- 
tions would be the position of the men who now rule Ireland! They 
would be tempting tenants more than ever to repudiate their just 
debts, and invoking the power of the law to coerce them; they would 
be pouring oil on a fire and squirting water against it in vain in the 
shape of petty prosecutions to hardly any purpose. Many Irish 
landlords, however, have lent an ear to this project, and are running 
at the bait that will be laid before them; but the enlightened and 
best members of this body of men are not flies to be meshed in the 
web of the spider. They know that such a Bill will not pass in its 
proposed shape; that a bonus will not be given to Irish landlords 
practically at the cost of the general taxpayer; that this dole must 
be abandoned if the measure is to become law, and that in this, as 
in. many other instances, they will be cynically, if politely, betrayed. 
The objects of the Irish landed gentry ought to be wholly different ; 
they should labour to obtain relief in another direction. They should 
insist on having a full inquiry into the agrarian legislation and 
administration of the last twenty years; they should demand a 
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change in their own, and even in their tenants’, interests, in the 
existing system of land tenure, that is in the relations of landlord 
and tenant; they should press their claim for the compensation 
which is their due, which Mr. Gladstone practically declared would 
be their right, were it proved that they had suffered from wrong, 
and which can be afforded them without the cost of a pound to the 
State. But they will never receive the boon that is being dangled 
before their eyes; and if they do not wish to involve themselves in 
ruin, they will eschew the whole system of “ Land Purchase,” one 
main object of which is to cause their destruction. 

The peans that were sounding a few years ago about the “ pro- 
gress ” of Ireland have not been heard of late ; in view of grave and 
unquestionable facts they would be worse than mockery. The com- 
merce of Ireland has slightly increased since 1879-81; deposit and 
savings and other banks have been largely augmented. But agri- 
culture, the great industry of the country, has distinctly declined ; 
the land is worse cultivated than it was twenty years ago; we see 
the results of the vicious legislation of the last two decades, and of 
incessant agitation and agrarian troubles, in the destruction of wood- 
land over whole counties, in a ruinous neglect of main and other 
drainage, in deteriorated farms in thousands of cases, in the with- 
drawal of capital from the soil as if it were a quicksand, in the 
inevitable effects in landed relations of the annihilation of contracts 
and fatal shocks given to credit. Trustees and mortgagees will not 
lend money on Irish estates, which are thus kept in a kind of mort- 
main ; those who were once their owners, but now are mere annui- 
tants, have no interest to spend a shilling on them; the Income 
Tax returns under Schedule A prove how confiscation has done its 
work on the Irish land; pauperism and its sinister burdens have 
become greater, though the population has fallen off in numbers. 
Considerable sums, too, have been removed from Ireland in the best 
investments, an ominous and most significant symptom ; and as to the 
accumulation in bank and other deposits, I entirely agree with Mr. 
Wyndham ; this is rather a proof of unproductive hoarding, and of 
a general want of confidence, as was seen before the Revolution in 
France, than of growing prosperity and of successful industry. But 
if the material condition of Ireland is far from hopeful, her moral 
and social condition has not improved. The Reign of Terror of the 
Land and the National League has ceased; but notwithstanding 
immense and unjust concessions to buy off agitation at the expense 
of the law-abiding classes, disaffection under the surface of things 
has never been worse. Bad legislation and administration have 
strewn the land with ruins, and wrought havoc in Irish landed 
relations ; but only an unsightly and tottering fabric has been raised 
in their places; a transformation has been effected, but a transfor- 
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mation for the worse. The aristocracy of Ireland has been all but 
destroyed; it has been deprived of the influence an aristocracy 
ought to possess; a mere bureaucracy reigns in its stead, formed of 
functionaries at the Castle and a dependent police; the change 
has in many respects been disastrous. A pillar that upheld society 
has been thrown down; that which stands in its stead, if imposing, 
is essentially weak, it is ill-adapted to maintain or to preserve the 
structure. A type of Government and social life has been broken up 
in Ireland, but nothing solid or enduring has been formed ; things 
have been turned upside down and become well-nigh a chaos ; disorder, 
confusion, and troubles have been the results; the rivers flow back- 
wards and waste the country in their unnatural course. And at the 
same time the whole community is in a state of unrest ; owners of 
property dread what may next happen; there is a loud cry for the 
wholesale confiscation of the land, and for the disgraceful spoliation 
of a class ; a sense of insecurity is spreading far and near; the bonds 
that keep society together have been weakened or broken. Such 
have been the effects in Ireland of what has been justly called a 
reign of experiments, without wisdom or sound principle, persistently 
carried out for years; of the quackery of State doctors who, in the 
pregnant language of Swift, ‘send physic from a distance, ignorant 
of the constitution of the patient and the nature of the disease.” 
An O_p Wuic or THE Scuoor or Grattan. 








PLEASURE MINING. 


AnyonE who has seen something of quartz gold-mining will feel at 
once the picturesque significance of the term borrowed from the 
Spanish, to indicate that other more immediately arresting and 
satisfying sort of gold-seeking that goes by the name of Placer. 
Mining. 

To those who know something of the huge difficulty and gigantic 
expense involved in shaft-sinking, erection of stamp mills and adop- 
tion of “ processes,” it will seem small wonder if the flowery mind 
of the early Californian (or of his fathers before ever they left 
old Spain) had christened this particular source of delight, this 
surface-mining in old water-courses, a pleasure or placer. 

However, as in the case of other beckoning joys, its promise is kept 
only to folk of two kinds—the flagrantly lucky, from whom nothing 
can be deduced, nothing learned, and those industrious ones who find 
that this sort of delight, like another, involves for most men, much 
sweat of the brow and a deal of hard digging. 

At the same time, and in spite of the march of Civilisation, the 
improvement of processes, and the reign of Trust and Syndicate, 
there lingers still about placer-mining a savour of the old pleasure 
that gave to it a name falling on the ear like swift water tinkling 
over pebbles and like the chinking of new gold. 

In the first place, this kind of money-making is independent of the 
bugbear Capital. Rich men undertake it, but they are no surer of 
success than the veriest beggar who has a stout pair of arms. And 
let no one say that there is not for all time something of the very 
essence of delight in dealing, at first hand, with elements so beautiful 
as virgin gold and running water. 

For water is your placer miner’s chief ally and co-worker. 
Indeed, man is the new hand, joining in the game at a late hour in the 
geologic day; but water is old at it and accomplished beyond the 
telling. Water began long ages ago this process of selecting, testing, 
sorting, “ holding-up,” highwayman-fashion, the rich rocks travelling 
by, turning out their pockets, soundly beating the close-fisted ones, 
forcing their fingers open one by one, till they let fall every nugget 
and every grain of treasure, and went their way poverty-struck and 
broken—they that had started on their journey with pockets full 
of gold. 

And all this treasure, the water, so long as it lived in that channel, 
never ceased from rolling about, washing clean of each lingering 
particle of quartz, beating with hammers of flint and granite on anvils 
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of obsidian and syenite, welding into odd shapes, hall-marking with 
strange stamps, and hoarding away as any miser might, in the off 
side of little runnels, or laid out neatly along river bars, or tucked 
securely inside the elbow of a winding stream, just out of reach of 
the stronger current—reckless spendthrift that would scatter the hoard 
broadcast again. 

The men who, idling along a river course, found bright particles 
and nuggets in the sands, arrived very sensibly at the notion of taking 
a leaf out of the book of the river god, and bringing the old story 
up-to-date. 

We know how the Greek version ran. The men of Lydia loiter- 
ing along the stream that hurried down from Mount Tmolus; the 
barbarians, too, dwelling at the foot of the Caucasus, seeing that the 
mountain torrents brought down gold among their sands, bethought 
them of a device for holding fast by more than the unaided rivers 
could. These early placer-miners were, I must believe, shepherds 
first. No soldier, townsman or mere trader had both the leisure and 
the patient habit of observing, born of long, eventless hours in the 
open, that give the shepherd close acquaintance with the ways of 
nature. Such men had time to spy out Pactolus’ secret; to see how 
it was that some of the precious metal was cunningly held back from 
the calling water, saved from the current that, uncircumvented,; would 
carry the gold to the sea. Presently it occurred to someone how he 
might supplement the hoarding devices of the river, and the first 
placer-miner laid a sheepskin down in the pebbly bed, and when he 
came to take it out, behold, it was a Golden Fleece! Or did proud 
man have his first lesson in mining from a dead sheep ?—some 
straggler from the flock lost in crossing the ford, swept away and 
tumbled about by the torrent, stranded at last, held fast by envious 
briars, until his woolly coat was richly gilded. In any case, by what- 
ever steps, once on the right track, the early placer-miners did not 
stand still. They found they could make Pactolus give up yet more 
of his gold if they pierced troughs with holes, lined them with 
sheepskins, shovelled in the gold-bearing sands, and sent the river 
water running through that first “ sluice-box ” under the sun. 

As a money-saving apparatus, this device left much for economy 
to desire ; but the gold that in that fashion was fleeced out of Pactolus 
enriched generations of Lydian kings, filled with splendid treasure 
the temple of Delphi and kept the name of Croesus living on men’s 
lips for over two thousand years. Such hold did the device and its 
success take upon the imagination of those early victims of the gold 
craze, that as even Strabo saw and said, these far away placer-miners 
gave to mythology its term for priceless treasure, fit gift for a 
Colchian king, fit object for Jason’s quest, satisfying symbol of the 
aim of much adventuring. 
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While Herodotus has some rare tales to tell about gold-seeking, he 
says frankly “‘ how it is produced I have no knowledge.” It is 
amusing enough to find him quite clear, however, that the far-off 
northern regions are richest in gold. With no notion of how 
universal and how child-like the conviction is, the grave old historian 
tells you that it ‘‘seems as if the extreme regions of the earth were 
blessed by nature with the most excellent productions ”—age-old 
illusion, that has sent so many travellers forth, and more than any 
wind of heaven carried Greek Argo to the Colchian port, and before 
that day, and down to this of ours, has launched a thousand ships and 
blown men up and down the world. 

As to those Indians of Herodotus, who paid Darius a greater gold 
tribute than any other Satrapy, and who brought across the desert, 
along with bags of gold-bearing sand, tales of the terrible danger 
attending the gathering thereof, and of how the ants, who burrowed 
and threw up the precious sand in heaps, were as big as dogs and 
mightily ferocious—they, after all, were only doing what the Klon- 
dyker and the Nome miner did before the cat—the dog—the ant was 
out of the bag: exaggerating the danger and the difficulty, that they 
might keep a good thing to themselves. 

The earliest modern version of the golden story is, I suppose, the 
less romantic one called Panning. The prospector takes a shovelful 
of sand out of the right place in a channel, and puts it in the 
handiest available vessel (whether shallow, round bread-pan, or even 
the camp frying-pan freed of grease), and he brims it with water 
and “washes the dirt clean,’ as they say. Then, with the pan in 
both hands, the miner gently agitates it with a circular motion, that 
little by little, at each turn of the wrist, expels a portion of the 
muddy water and some of the lighter particles. Continuing this 
action, he finds that the specific gravity of whatever metal had been 
in that shovelful of sand, ensures his being left, at the end of this 
simple process, with all the heaviest stuff, magnetic iron, pyrites, gold, 
collected together in the bottom of the pan. As gold is the heaviest 
of all these, that again would be separable from the baser metals by 
a continuation of the same process. 

Or, if the gold is very fine, “ scale ” or “ flake ” or “ flour,’ the 
final separation is facilitated by a few drops of quicksilver in the pan, 
which amalgamates with gold—with silver too—and turns a cold 
shoulder to everything else. It is easy enough afterwards to drive 
off the “quick” by heat, and leave the miner with a little cake of 
precious metal at the bottom of his retort. Failing a retort, the 
miner simply takes the ‘‘ quick” that has been impregnated with 
gold, and squeezes it through a bit of thick drill, or blanket or buck- 
skin, the last being the best and in general use in northern camps. 
When the liquid metal has been pressed out in a thousand globules 
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(and carefully saved for “next time”), there will be inside the 
buckskin a squeezed-up mass like soft silver. This emptied out on 
a shovel, and held over the camp fire, will soon “sort” itself— 
the remaining “ quick ” being expelled by the heat and going off in 
vapour—the tried gold steadfastly remaining. 

But though a man in this fashion may get anything from one or two 
“ colours”’ (gold specks) to fifty dollars a day, panning is looked upon 
chiefly as a means of prospecting. If the prospect is proved by this 
simple means to warrant a more thorough investigation, the placer- 
miner, taking, as we said, a leaf out of the book of the river, sets 
himself to revise and abridge the work done ages before he saw the 
light. Where he can best secure a good head of water, he roughly 
knocks together a line of sluice-boxes. Each box averages one foot 
by twelve. On rude trestles they are set end to end, in a continuous 
line, inclined a little to give the water sufficient power to carry away 
sand and little stones and not too much of the gold. The box is 
simply a river-channel in miniature. By way of the sluice-gate at 
the head of the first box, the water pours merrily down the new 
course, not across fleeces now, but over “ riffles”—slatted or cross- 
latticed wooden frames—fitting neatly along the bottom, and easily 
removable when they have served their purpose. Usually at the 
lower end of the sluice is one box fitted with an amalgam plate 
—a sheet of copper covered with quicksilver. The miner stands 
near the head of the sluice, and, as he shovels in the gold-shotted 
sand, he finds the water has lost no whit of its ancient cunning. 
Within the narrow confines of the new channel the tiny stream 
starts away on its ancient occupation with a jaunty up-to-date air ; 
carrying through with concentration and despatch that leisurely old 
business of sending to the right-about all pauper stones and beggarly 
sand, while it caresses and keeps back the gold; cunningly hiding 
away the lighter particles between the slats of the riffles, just as it 
did in the old days in gully and by river bar; and making exactly 
the same joyful demonstrations of dancing eddies round the early 
arrested nuggets; wherein we see why the upper courses of gold- 
bearing streams are likely to be more “ nuggetty,” though not always 
richer on the whole, than the lower reaches, and why it is well to 
have an amalgam plate at the bottom of the sluice. 

I was on terms of comparative intimacy with placer-mining when 
I was in my teens, having first watched that fashion of gold getting 
in the Rocky Mountains, not far from the source of the Rio Grande 
del Norte, whose water washes a deal of gold on its way down to 
Mexico. But this mode of mining is one of the things that exercises 
a persistent charm on the spirit of the wayfarer, as I discovered when 
I saw in such a different world, the same unchanged process going 
on, not far from the Arctic Circle. When a big fellow leaned on 
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his long-handled shovel, and told me how much hard cash was in 
each spadeful of the thawed-out “ muck ” that he had been throwing 
into the sluice-box, and how the frozen ground he was standing on 
was worth so many thousand dollars to the yard (not the cubic yard, 
but in just those few inches before bed rock was struck), I realised 


afresh the odd exciting charm there might be in such a manner of 


money-making. 

How different this from the oppressed feeling with which one went 
over the famous Treadwell quartz mine on Douglas Island, yielding 
so much more gold in the long run than even a very good placer 
claim. It was indisputable that the whitey-grey stone, those endless 
gangs of whitey-grey men were getting out of the mountain at such 
pains and cost, was worth four dollars and some cents a ton. A 


chastened respect, perhaps, but no warmth of pleasure visits one in . 


the midst of the deafening thunder of the biggest stamp-mill in the 
world; the whirr of an acre of machinery ; the violent trembling of 
vast buildings in which one loses oneself, until out of a kind of 
industrial nightmare one is roused by some deadlier shock that seems 
to rock the anchored island and set it groaning. 

“What was that?” Oh, the stubborn old mountain was being 
coerced, being “‘ done for” by a dose of Giant Powder. And even 
when you came out again from the busy clangorous mills, you 
remembered that far below, in sunless places, ghoulish creatures were 
cracking up the bones of the majestic earth; and you met them 
coming above ground, haggard, blinking, bearing the broken frag- 
ments, putting one childishly in mind of the ogre’s immemorial mode 
of life, how he “ ground the bones to make him bread.”’ 

When one looks at the ‘‘ hands” in such a place as Treadwell, when 
one comes to know something of the way such miners live, one has 
no wonder left to expend on a Klondyke Rush, nor even common pity 
for the awful average of quartz mine accidents, that, nearer home, 
will put an end to the long working day. ‘The final crashing and 
quick doom of an explosion is the least awful thing the miner has 
found in the mine. 

Remembering how even amid the rigours of the far north there 
may be always freedom, and very often pleasure, for the man whose 
business is getting gold out of the ground—one feels it an inadequate 
result that out of all the tons of Treadwell ore, out of all this life 
and death, out of all this stress and strain and steam, a company 
of vague people far away, who are not miners at all, should get some 
percentage of that four dollars a ton. 

One has heard much, and one knows something, of the hardship 
of mining in the Klondyke. But the wild rush thither—when one 
has been there oneself—seems less wonderful than that in the quartz 
mines the round world over, there.should be left a single able-bodied 
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hireling. Not that if you go placer-mining in the Arctic, you shall 
be denied all close acquaintanceship with the “bright face of 
danger.” But even the man who is worst off there, is safer really 
than he is in places nearer home, where, year in and year out, the 
steady average of violent death among the workmen is a man a week 
—and this despite the fact that as one in authority in such a mine 
assured me, “ the average of accident is marvellously low considering, 
—so low in point of fact, that only enemies or rivals ever talk 
about it.” 

Whether it be in Colorado, or along the Frazer River in British 
Columbia, in Alaska between parallels 64 and 66, or in the Klon- 
dyke, memory does not shrink from the pictures placer-mining con- 
jures up—not even from those of eighteen months ago exhibited on 
the shores of the Behring Sea. And this is true, despite the fact 
that there, on the beach north of Cape Nome, men, for the first time 
in the world’s story having got gold out of sea sand, could not 
prevent the rumour from spinning madly about the globe, gathering, 
as it sped, size and wonder and attractiveness. All in vain they 
followed it with the modern version of the tales told by Darius’ 
Twentieth Satrapy. Of no avail to say, as did those gold-laden 
Indians of old, that the country whence they brought their treasure 
was a barren desert, and the treasure so guarded they had barely 
escaped with their lives. 

As all the world knows, men of various trades, professions and 
every degree of prosperity and of poverty, rushed northward in 
tens of thousands—no terrible, beneficent White Pass between them 
and this new Klondyke, to shut out the weaklings and let pass only 
the well “ outfitted ” and the fit. 

So it was, that among the few who were already, or had in them 
the making of miners, there came to Nome an army of the derelict, 
to work over the “ tailings ” left by the first discoverers, who by now 
had skimmed off the cream and gone their way rejoicing. Never- 
theless at Nome, where 30,000 people between the frozen tundra and 
the sea were trying to get rich in a place that even yet, in its 
denuded state, could have generously repaid the work of a few 
hundreds—even there the men who were really miners, and who 
mined, played none of the striking parts in the summer-long tragedy 
I saw acted out upon the beach. The cheechakos (greenhorns) of all 
professions or none, who came with little save a touching faith that 
they would be able to make a pile out of the even greater necessity 
of others—or those who came with tons of costly machinery, and a 
fixed determination to drive the small miner off the beach and 
“sweep the coast,” such men and the mere town speculator, went 
home with gruesome tales enough. 

But the regular miner was able to get a living even out of the 
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well-worked tailings; and it may be remembered that to live in 
Nome is as costly as to live in New York at the Waldorf, or at 
Claridge’s in London. 

The world knew through no less an authority than the President 
of the Philadelphia Geographical Society, Professor Angelo Heil- 
prin, that out of the Nome sands “in barely more than two months” 
had been taken over a million dollars, by the crude means of 
“ rocking.” 


This method I had never seen in operation till I landed at Nome, 


but it is only “‘ another way,”’ as the cook-books say, of preparing that 
dish fit to set before a Lydian King. Instead of catching the gold 
in a fleece, they catch it in a bit of woolly blanket, upon this wise: 

A common deal box or packing case (mounted on rude rockers) 
has been divided horizontally into two sections by a plate pierced 
through with quarter-inckh holes. The lower section is covered for 
two feet of its outer end with an amalgam plate. Above this, and 
between it and the pierced bottom of the receiving “ hopper,’ are 
secured diagonally two blanket or felt “ aprons.” When the sand 
is shovelled into the hopper, water is played upon it, and the box 
“rocked” back and forth. The heavier gold sinks down through 
the holes of the plate, and is caught in one or other of the aprons. 
When these golden fleeces are washed out, the yellow metal is left 
gathered at the bottom of the pail, and the miner learns to tell at a 
glance about how much of a Crosus he is. The amalgam plate is 
not cleaned so often, but the process is practically the same as if the 
miner had been panning, and had used a little “ quick ” to save the 
more impalpable or refractory particles. 

There is often much reticence about the results obtained. I found 
this particularly the case in the Klondyke, where the extortionate 
tax levied by men too far from the scene of action to legislate wisely, 
hampered and seriously lamed enterprize, sending many a miner 
who owned valuable property there to try his luck 2,000 miles away 
at Nome. 

But if in the creek diggings of Alaska men would talk of their 
“returns,”’ certainly on the seashore miners were not given to that sort 
of babbling until they were ready to move on. For you cannot stake 
and hold a claim on the public beach; and after sundry frays it was 
found that there was no effectual way of keeping others at bay the 
moment it became known that you were “ making more than wages” 
—the phrase used even among men who are their own employers to 
indicate returns of over $15 a day. 

I soon discovered that if I were walking the beach with a man 
(especially with a business man) we seldom got much satisfaction as 
to “returns.” But the miners would sometimes tell the facts to an 
idle woman, and even show her shining proofs—in Alaska. In the 
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Klondyke, no. I had several experiences of this small difference 
between the British and American mining camps. I remember in 
particular the angry eyes of a rich Klondyker on Eldorado, when 
following, as he led the way down his line of sluice boxes, I said care- 
lessly: ‘I suppose one mustn’t ask how the pay is averaging ? ”— 
and the sudden right-about of the man with the sharp reply, “No! 
and if you’ve come to find that out, we can stop just where we are.” 
{ tried to calm him, saying that, as a matter of fact, I didn’t care a 
button how well or ill the dirt was paying—that my question was 
prompted by a polite interest in his personal fortunes that I didn’t 
really feel. But it was plain he looked on me with a suspicious eye 
as possibly a spy. For had I not come armed with a letter from the 
Gold Commissioner ? 

The first “ clean-up ” that I saw in the north from start to finish 
was in the camp about seven miles across the tundra from Nome, 
behind that hill standing out so definitely, that from a sense of its 
contrast with the leagues on leagues of frozen flat morass, men have 
called it a mountain, although in Dr. Johnson’s phrase it is “‘ merely 
a considerable protuberance ” crowned by a rock, shaped by erosion 
and rough weather very like an anvil. Out of the little creek on the 
far side, also called Anvil, a handful of penniless prospectors had taken 
in a little over two months something like nine hundred and eighty- 
five thousand dollars. 

No 9, above Discovery, is not the most valuable of the claims, but 
it has made half-a-dozen men very comfortably off. 

In the summer of 1900, in “the rainiest place in the world ” as we 
had been forewarned, there had been only two hours’ light shower in 
forty days. As we know, running water is the indispensable ally in 
this kind of work, and for lack of it many valuable properties were 
lying idle, the owners losing thousands every day the drought 
lasted. 

From far off across the tundra, as one looked into the shallow 
valley, one had the impression of its being not drought that made 
Anvil Creek so shrunken and dry, but the presence there, in the 
middle of the watercourse, of a huge white worm—a pestilent-looking 
mythologic sort of serpent, hundreds of feet long, grown fat and 
sluggish with draining the life of the precious little river. 

You realised, coming nearer, that the huge white worm was a 
beneficent monster, gathering together all the spent forces of the 
shrunken stream in its white canvas body, and giving the water out 
on demand, as best aided and abetted the miner. Not only to our 
friends at No. 9 had it occurred to “ pick up what was left of the 
water,” as one said, and by damming and concentrating the stream in 
a great “duck” hose, get enough power to do a little sluicing. 

They were going to “clean up,” on this particular morning, and 
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we were there to see the result of two days’ work—double shift, of 
course, four men shovelling in the “pay” all night, by the never 
failing light of the same steadfast sun that shone upon the three men 
who worked on the day shift. There were 28 feet of sluice, but the 
“clean-up,” for some reason I have forgotten, was only from the con- 
tents of two boxes, two feet long. 

We, of the visiting party, sat on drift-logs above the creek, and 
watched the initial preparations. Down below, out of sight now, was 
the little tent camp, at that portion of the Creek called “ Discovery ” 
—always the name given to the first claim staked. The others are 
numbered from this, 1, 2, and so on, Above or Below. One of our 
hosts was arranging with another (appointed “ gate-man”) what the 
code of signals was to be—a necessary readjustment because of the 
low state of the water. Then the gateman went up stream to the 
head of the line of graded sluice boxes, and in the first instance 
turned off the water altogether. 

We were called to come down and look into the boxes, before the 
riffles were taken out, to see what we could find. "We turned over two 
or three stones, and beheld a small blackened bit of something, the 
size of the end of my little finger. Ithought at first it was pyrites, 
but it was gold, quite pure save for the surface iron stains. Just as 
the gateman turned on a full head of water my companion saying, 
“ Yes, that’s a little bit of all-right,” recklessly threw the nugget 
back into the sluice. I said nothing, but was uneasily glad the 
owners had not seen the rash act. To my inexperience and from 
any but the miner’s point of view, it was as though a collector 
had been showing his cabinet, and one of us, after looking at 
a curio and admitting its value, had thrown it out of the 
window. 

They were extracting the big rusty nails, now, that held the riffles 
firm. Then there was a great signalling to get the water regulated, 
that it should be safe to take out those same riffles—the signalling 
supplemented by such a deal of shouting, you wondered why they did 
not abandon so impotent a code and trust entirely to lung power. 
But this was obviously not the view of the chief owner. He leapt 
into the sluice (every man wore rubber boots to the thigh), and 
standing there in the bright gravel and tumbling water, he shouted 
and beckoned, and spasmodically tossed his arms like a semaphore 
gone mad—until the water-power was not too much for the psycho- 
logical moment approaching, and yet sufficient to admit of the riffles 
being effectively “‘dowsed,” and washed more or less free of clinging 
particles of gold. I noticed, as they were lifted out dripping into the 
sunshine, water-worn and frayed at the edges, how they glittered with 
specks and points of light. “Oh yes,” said one of the men, “ you 
can’t help the quite fine gold sticking to them. "When they and the 
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boxes get too woolly it’s always worth while to burn them and pan 
the gold out of the ashes.” 

The riffles out of the way, and the water playing down at about 
half power, one of the men walked up the sluice, and near the head 
of the line he began with a great iron sluice-fork to take up in its 
prongs, to dowse and throw out the bigger stones that the water had 
failed to carry away. Further down the line, another man, with a 
small short-handled shovel or scoop, was turning over the conglomera- 
tion that had been caught in the riffles, letting the water wash 
through it and make the most of another chance to carry away 
everything lighter than gold. 

When this had gone on for a while : ‘ Look where the boxes join 
if you want to see ‘the proper stuff.’ Hold back the water with your 
hand.” 

We did as we were told; and behold wherever there was a corner 
or inequality in the box there lay ridges and heaps of yellow “ stuff” 
—brightened by the water, blinking at the sunlight like aged 
prisoners unused to the day. Wherever there was a stone that sluice- 
fork or miner’s fingers had not tossed out, there all round it, except 
on the upper side, was closely packed the coarse bright gold. 

Suddenly I saw the oddest-looking thing in the water, and fished 
out a piece of rusty metal about an inch and a half long, beaten and 
chiselled, and cunningly fashioned by the river god’s own hand into 
the likeness of an old Roman with mouth open, laughingly immoder- 
ately at some ancient jest, laughing so maliciously that all those 
gathered about my find laughed too, until turning the head over we 
were confronted by the same face reflecting fury and disgust on 
that side, mouth open, ready with a howl of pain and rage. I ran 
up to the head of the sluice to give the nugget to the owner, but 
instead of being grateful to me for rescuing his Roman from the 
water, he laughed at him for an “old-fellow making faces” and 
threw him back into the sluice. 

“‘T wonder how many nuggets you lose that way,” said I quite un- 
convinced that he would ever set eyes on the Romanagain. But my 
miner friend seemed to be as sure of seeing that nugget at the end of 
the “clean-up ” as though he had it in his pocket. No one pretends 
that much fine gold is not lost in sluicing, but the water is held to 
render faithful account of nuggets and coarse gold. However, no 
amount of familiarity with placer mining ever cured me of feeling that 
it was tempting Providence to throw a lump of gold back into the 
swift water to mix again with a mass of sand and gravel. 

The man who had been wielding the great sluice fork having 
finished throwing out the bigger stones, now joined his companion 
lower down the line, and exchanged the fork for a scoop, and a small 
corn-broom or whisk. Standing not a yard apart, these men work 
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slowly up, from bottom to top of the boxes—brushing everything 
indiscriminately up stream for the water to lay fresh hold on and sift 
anew. Every moment now, there are fewer and fewer stones, less 
and less of “ ruby sand,” and even the magnetic iron is bidding a lin- 
gering good-bye to the gold; while here, there and everywhere the 
proud little nuggets are lifting up their heads playing stars to long, 
comet-like tails of wedge-shaped gold dust. The nuggets were 
of every size and shape, from the biggest (on this occasion about 
3 inches long by 14 wide) down to little rough-edged pellets or 
flattened bits, that looked as if they had been hammered and rolled. 
But nowhere did I see the Roman. 

“Gather it up in your hands! ” commanded one of the owners, 
“and when you’ve hefted it you won’t doubt there’s the right sort of 
stuff in the Nome district.” With sleeves tucked up, we leaned over 
the side of the sluice-box, dipped into the bright water and brought 
up double handfuls of gold, dripping and heavy and shining. Some 
one had a magnet, and trying it on what little remained of the black 
sand, showed it to us clung about thickly with particles and tiny 
splinters of iron, looking like black hoar frost. 

When at last the water and the little brooms had done their work 
of winnowing, the coarser gold was scooped up and put into a rusty 
sheet-iron pan. There were still some tailings left to be washed 
out at leisure, and also the amalgam on the plate, at the end, to be 
cleaned off and fired. But we were concerned to-day only with the 
cream of the clean-up, the pan half full of gold and nuggets, which 
was taken up on the bank of the creek and set down in front of the 
miners’ tent. There in the open, a little drift-wood fire was made, 
and over it was propped the pan of wet gold. We all sat about on 
the ground, and watched the cook as, with an iron spoon, he turned 
over and stirred about the shining heap—mixed it and roasted it until 
sad to relate, all the beauty and the richness seemed to vanish. When 
at last the gold was thoroughly dried, it was also thoroughly tarnished, 
and as bare of beauty as a heap of old broken brass. 

I am afraid something to the disparagement of the dish reached 
the ears of the cook. For he began to spoon up the fat and goodly 
nuggets, and having made a hillock of the rest of the gold, he dis- 
posed the best specimens about on top, where they sat with an obvious 
mission to be alluring and decorative, like cherries and angelica on a 
Buzzard cake. But it was no use. The finer glory had departed. 
The very nuggets abandoned the jaunty pretence, and looked out 
upon us from the top of the heap, dull and spiritless, seeming to con- 
fess “‘ the fun’s over—now the trouble begins.” 

But here all of a sudden is the Roman, lifting his wicked old head 
above the surface, and laughing still as he takes his place atop the 
heap, with that face of Schadenfreude, as though he knew for what 
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sort of work he and his companions had been summoned out of the 
dark, as though he gloried in the greed that they would waken, at the 
terrible things they could buy. His re-appearance was greeted with 
enthusiasm, and I saw from the pleased look of the miner that his 
cunning had kept this nugget dark till now. 

While the gold is cooling, a rude table is hastily constructed out of 
boards laid on trestles. The gold scales are brought out of the tent 
and set in the middle of the table on an open newspaper. And the 
scales presently tell us that the little pile of tarnished metal in the 
rusty pan is worth over twenty-three hundred dollars; to which must 
be added, for the credit of that clean-up, the five hundred dollars or 
so which the tailings and the amalgam plate would yield ; an average 
roughly of one thousand three hundred dollars to each box after two 
days’ work. Suoh a result is modest even for Anvil, while for the 
more valuable claims in the Klondyke diggings, there are those who 
will tell you it is beggarly. 

However, it was as interesting a ‘‘clean-up” to the wayfarer as 
though the returns had beaten the record. And every step of the 
way the gold had travelled in submitting to the age-old process, 
had been beautiful to look at so long as water helped in the work. 

Some of the extraordinary vividness and richness of colour 
revealed by sluice boxes in the Nome district is due, no doubt, 
to the presence of that much talked of “ruby sand.”’ Of course, to 
us, who knew the Nome beach so well, it was nothing of a novelty. 
We had seen it, day in day out, drifted along the upper side of 
rocks, left in a wavering line by the receding tide, hugging bits 
of wreck, or, where men were digging down for pay dirt, we had 
seen it darkly reddening the heavier stratum, which all the world 
knew would be the most likely to carry gold. But on the seashore 
these fragmented garnets (miscalled ruby), are ground fine. Up 
here behind the mountain in the famous creek they are not so 
broken up—indeed with a little sorting you may get a handful of the 
perfect crystals. 

On one occasion, when I was with some other miners going over a 
different claim, one of them picked out half a dozen whole “ rubies ”’ 
for me—and then it occurred to him that they should be “ set in 
gold.” But I could not wait for the “clean-up,” so he got an empty 
gunpowder tin and filled it to the neck with a rich compound not 
yet “ washed,” chiefly broken “rubies” and gold dust. This he said, 
with, as I thought, a pleasant touch of imagination for a man who 
all his life had been a miner, I was to empty into a clear glass 
bottle when I got home, and I was to get a glass-blower to seal it, and 
there I would have a paper-weight of gold and rubies to keep that 
day in mind. 

Descriptions, even by the honest, I have found to be commonly 
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over-coloured. They spoil you for the actuality. Even Niagara 
has been so dwarfed, so obstructed and built about by high-sounding 
phrases, that I have thought the only people who ever really saw it, 
were the few who had not heard tell of it before they stumbled on it 
unaware. To compare small things with great, one of the few 
experiences neither over-described (so far as I am concerned) nor 
blunted by familiarity is this sensation of seeing native gold among 
stones and sand brightened by running water. To look at piles of 
new minted sovereigns, or of $20 gold pieces in the dull setting of 
bank or of cash-box, leaves the majority of us cold. We have all 
seen other people’s gold lying about under such conditions, and we 
cannot recall the first time or the last. It made no enduring 
impression. But so long as you live, you shall not forget your 
incredulous surprise, or your wsthetic pleasure, in the revelations of 
the bottom of a sluice-box ; the shimmering water glancing over bits 
of snow-white quartz, green-stone and jasper; over glinting mica 
and crystals of garnet; bringing out the keen colour of all the 
polished and far-travelled pebbles, the red of the “ ruby” sand, and 
the heavy magnetic iron, coal-black, and sunk to bottom, where it 
lies striking sharp contrast against the yellow gold. To take “ the 
stuff ’’ up so, in your hands, dripping and shining and mixed with the 
elements, is to get the fine flavour of the richness of the King of 
metals. 

I am sure that we have here the essence of the relish every one 
has in his heart—or has had—for tales of buried treasure. 
Spanish doubloons are more than money when they are found in 
some mysterious cave. ‘To the imagination yet unseared by pound 
or dollar signs, unshackled, unperverted, it needs no urging, that 
beyond the power of current coin in any kingdom under the sun, 
will pieces of eight enrich the finder who unearths them on some wild 
sea coast. Who as a child has not got usurious interest on some 
silver piece or bit of birthday gold by burying it for a few fearful 
minutes? Or by just dropping it on the ground and looking at it, 
lying there so beautifully set off by common clay ? 

Even to some of those who hold that they have put away childish 
things, gold in the ground, or out in the open, or anywhere except in 
purses or in banks, is purified of its tarnish of vulgarity, is 
beautiful again, and of the essence of Romance. And next to a 
Treasure Cave, commend me to a placer-mine, where I may do a 
little of the mining. 

ExvizaBsetH Rosrys. 
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I. 


Our past stretches behind us in long perspective. It slumbers on the 
far horizon like a deserted city shrouded in mist. A few peaks 
mark its boundary, and soar predominant into the air; a few impor- 
tant acts stand out, like towers, some with the light still upon them, 
others half ruined, and slowly decaying beneath the weight of 
oblivion. The trees are bare, the walls crumble, and shadow slowly 
steals over all. Everything seems to be dead there, and rigid, save 
only when memory, slowly decomposing, lights it for an instant with 
an illusory gleam. But apart from this animation, derived only 
from our expiring recollections, all would appear to be definitely 
motionless, immutable for ever; divided from present and future by 
a river that shall not again be crossed. 

In reality it is alive; and, for many of us, endowed with a pro- 
founder, more ardent life than either present or future. In reality 
this dead city is often the hotbed of our existence: and in accordance 
with the spirit in which men return to it, shall some find all their 
wealth there, and others lose what they have. 


II. 


Our conception of the past has much in common with our con- 
ception of love and happiness, destiny, justice, and most of the vague 
but therefore not less potent spiritual organisms that stand for the 
mighty forces we obey. Our ideas have been handed down to us 
ready-made by our predecessors ; and even when our second conscious- 
ness wakes, and, proud in its conviction that henceforth nothing shall 
be accepted blindly, proceeds most carefully to investigate these ideas, 
it will squander its time questioning those that loudly protest their right 
to be heard, and pay no heed to the others close by, that as yet, perhaps, 
have said nothing. Nor have we, as a rule, far to go to discover 
these others. They are in us, and of us: they wait for us to address 
them. They are not idle, notwithstanding their silence. Amid the 
noise and babble of the crowd, they are tranquilly directing a 
portion of our real life; and as they are nearer the truth than their 
self-satisfied sisters, they will often be far more simple, and far more 
beautiful too. 


III. 


Among the most stubborn of these ready-made ideas are (those 
that preside over our conception of the past, and render it a force as 
imposing and rigid as destiny ; a force that indeed becomes destiny 
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working backwards, with its hand outstretched to the destiny that 
burrows ahead, to which it transmits the last link of our chains. The 
one thrusts us back, the other urges us forward, with a like irresistible 
violence. But the violence of the past is perhaps more terrible, 
and more alarming. One may disbelieve in destiny. It is a god 
whose onslaught many have never experienced. But no one would 
dream of denying the oppressiveness of the past. Sooner or later its 
effect must inevitably be felt. Those even who refuse to admit the 
intangible will credit the past, which their finger can touch, with 
all the mystery, the influence, the sovereign intervention, whereof 
they have stripped the powers that they have dethroned; thus 
sendering it the almost unique and therefore more dreadful god of 
their depopulated Olympus. 


IV. 


The force of the past is indeed one of the heaviest that weigh upon 
men and incline them to sadness. And yet there is none more docile, 
more eager to follow the direction we could so readily give, did we 
but know how best to avail ourselves of this docility. In reality, if 
we think of it, the past belongs to us quite as much as the present, 
and is far more malleable than the future. Like the past, and to a 
much greater extent than the future, its existence is all in our 
thoughts, and our hand controls it; nor is this only true of our 
material past, wherein there are ruins that we perhaps can restore ; 
it is true also of the regions that are closed to our tardy desire for 
atonement, it is true above all of our moral past, and of what we con- 
sider to be most irreparable there. 


V. 


“The past is past,” we say, and it is false: the past is always 
present. ‘ We have to bear the burden of our past ” we sigh; and 
it is false; the past bears our burden. “ Nothing can wipe out the 
past”: and it is false: the least effort of will sends present and 
future travelling over the past, to efface whatever we bid them efface. 
“ The indestructible, irreparable, immutable past!’ And that is no 
truer than the rest. In those who speak thus it is the present that is 
immutable, and knows not how to repair. ‘“ My past is wicked, it is 
sorrowful, empty,” we say again: “As I look back I can see no 
moment of beauty, of happiness, or love: I see nothing but wretched 
ruins... .” And that is false; for you see precisely what you 
yourself place there at the moment your eyes rest upon it. 


VI. 


Our past depends entirely upon our present, and is constantly 
changing with it. Our past is contained in our memory, and this 
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memory of ours, that feeds on our heart and brain, and is incessantly 
swayed by them, is the most variable being in the world, the least 
independent, the most impressionable. Our chief concern with the 
past, that which truly remains and forms part of us, is not what we 
have done or the adventures that we have met with, but the moral re- 
actions bygone events are producing within us at this very moment, 
the inward being that they have helped to form ; and these reactions, 
whence there arises our sovereign, intimate being, are wholly 
governed by the manner in which we regard past events, and vary as 
the moral substance varies that they encounter within us. But with 
every step in advance that our feelings or intellect take will come a 
change in this moral substance, and then, on the instant, the most 
immutable facts, that seemed to be graven for ever on the stone and 
bronze of the past, will assume an entirely different aspect, will 
return to life and leap into movement, bringing us vaster and more 
courageous counsels, dragging memory aloft with them in their 
ascent ; and what was once a mass of ruin, mouldering in the dark- 
ness, becomes a populous city whereon the sun shines again. 


VII. 


We have an arbitrary fashion of establishing a certain number of 
events behind us. We relegate them to the horizon of our memory, 
and having set them there we tell ourselves that they form part of a 
world in which the united efforts of all mankind could not wipe away 
a tear or cause a flower to raise its head. And yet, while admitting 
that these events have passed beyond our control, we still, with the 
most curious inconsistency, believe that they have full control over 
us. Whereas the truth is that they can only act upon us to the 
extent in which we have renounced our right to act upon them. The 
past asserts itself only in those whose moral growth has ceased ; 
then, and not till then, does it truly become redoubtable. From that 
moment we have indeed the irreparable behind us, and the weight of 
what we have done lies heavy upon our shoulders. But so long as 
the life of our mind and character flows uninterruptedly on, so long 
will the past remain in suspense above us; and, as the glance may be 
that we send towards it, will it, complaisant as the clouds Hamlet 
showed to Polonius, adopt the shape of the hope or fear, the peace or 
disquiet, that we are perfecting within us. 


VIII. 


No sooner has our moral activity weakened than accomplished 
events rush forward and assail us; and woe to him who opens the 
door and permits them to take possession of his hearth! Each 
one will vie with the other in overwhelming him with the gifts 
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best calculated to shatter his courage. It matters not whether our 
past has been happy and noble, or lugubrious and criminal, the danger 
shall be no less if we permit it to enter, not as an invited guest, but 
like a parasite settling upon us. The result will be either sterile 
regret or impotent remorse, and remorse and regrets of this kind are 
equally disastrous. In order to draw from the past what is precious 
within it—and most of our wealth is there—we must go to it at the 
hour when we are strongest, most conscious of mastery; enter its 
domain and make choice there of what we require, discarding the rest, 
and commanding it never to cross our threshold without our order. 
Like all things that only can live at the cost of our spiritual strength, 
it will soon learn to obey. At first, perhaps, it will endeavour to 
resist. It will have recourse to artifice and prayer. It will try to 
tempt us, to cajole. It will drag forward frustrated hopes and joys 
that are gone for ever, broken affections, well-merited reproaches, 
expiring hatred and love that is dead, squandered faith and perished 
beauty ; it will thrust before us all that once had been the mar- 
vellous essence of our ardour for life ; it will point to the beckoning 
sorrows, decaying happiness, that now haunt the ruin. But we shall 
pass by without turning our head; our hand shall scatter the crowd 
of memories, even as the sage Ulysses, in the Cimmerian night, 
with his sword prevented the shades—even that of his mother, 
whom it was not his mission to question—from approaching the 
black blood that would for an instant have given them life and 
speech. We shall go straight to the joy, the regret or remorse, 
whose counsel we need; or to the act of injustice it behoves us 
scrupulously to examine, in order either to make reparation, if such 
still be possible, or that the sight of the wrong we did, whose victims 
have ceased to be, is required to give us the indispensable force that 
shall lift us above the injustice it still lies in us to commit. 


IX. 


Yes, even though our past contain crimes that now are beyond the 
reach of our best endeavours, even then, if we consider the circum- 
stances of time and place and the vast plane of each human existence, 
these crimes fade out of our life the moment we feel that no 
temptation, no power on earth, could ever induce us to commit 
the like again. The world has not forgiven—there is but little 
that the external sphere will forget or forgive—and their material 
effects will continue, for the laws of cause and effect are different 
from those which govern our consciousness. At the tribunal of our 
personal justice, however—the only tribunal which has decisive 
action on our inaccessible life, as it is the only one whose decrees 
we cannot evade, whose concrete. judgments stir us to our very 
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marrow—the evil action that we regard from a loftier plane than that 
at which it was committed, becomes an action that no longer exists 
for us save in so far as it may serve in the future to render our fall 
more difficult; nor has it the right to lift its head again except at the 
moment when we incline once more towards the abyss it guards. 

Bitter, surely, must be the grief of him in whose past there are acts 
of injustice whereof every avenue now is closed, who is no longer able 
to seek out his victims, and raise them and comfort them: To have 
abused one’s strength in order to despoil some feeble creature who has 
definitely succumbed beneath the blow, to have callously thrust suffer- 
ing upon a loving heart, or merely misunderstood and passed by a 
touching affection that offered itself—these things must of necessity 
weigh heavily upon our life, and induce a sorrow within us that 
shall not readily be forgotten. But it depends on the actual point 
our consciousness has attained whether our entire moral destiny shall 
be depressed, or lifted, beneath this burden. Our actions rarely die ; 
and many unjust deeds of ours will therefore inevitably return to life 
some day to claim their due and start legitimate reprisals. They 
will find our external life without defence; but before they can reach 
the inward being at the centre of that life they must first listen to the 
judgment we have already passed on ourselves; and in accordance 
with thenature of that judgment will the attitude beof these mysterious 
envoys, who have come from the depths where cause and effect are 
established in eternal equilibrium. If it has indeed been from the 
heights of our newly acquired consciousness that we have questioned 
ourselves, and condemned, they will not be menacing justiciaries 
whom we shall suddenly see surging in from all sides, but benevo- 
lent visitors, friends we have almost expected; and they will draw 
near us in silence. They know in advance that the man before 
them is no longer the guilty creature they sought; and instead of 
coming to us charged with ideas of hatred, revolt, and despair, with 
punishments that degrade and kill, they will flood our heart with 
thought and contrition that ennoble, purify, and console. 


x. 


The manner in which we are able to recall what we have done or 
suffered is far more important than our actual sufferings or deeds. 
This is one of the many features—all governed by the amount of 
confidence and zeal we possess—that distinguish the man’ who is 
happy and strong from him who weeps and will not be comforted. 
No past, viewed by itself, can seem: happy; and the privileged of 
fate, who reflect on what remains of the happy years that have flown, 
have perhaps more reason for sorrow than the unfortunate ones who 
brood over the dregs of a life of wretchedness. . Whatever was one: 
day, and now is no longer, makes for sadness ; above all, whatever was 
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very happy and very beautiful. The object of our regrets—whether 
these revolve around what has been or what might have been—is 
therefore more or less the same for all men, and their sorrow should 
be the same. It is not, however; in one case it will reign uninter- 
ruptedly, whereas in another it will only appear at very long intervals. 
It must therefore depend on things other than accomplished facts. It 
depends on the manner in which men will act on these facts. The 
conquerors in this world—those who waste no time setting up an 
imaginary irreparable and immutable athwart their horizon, those who 
seem to be born afresh every morning in a world that forever awakes 
anew tothe future—these know instinctively that what appears to 
exist no longer is still existing intact, that what appeared to be 
ended is only completing itself. They know that the years time has 
taken from them are still in travail; still, under their new master, 
obeying the old. They know that their past is forever in movement ; 
that the yesterday which was despondent, decrepit and criminal, will 
return full of joyousness, innocence, youth, in the track of to-morrow. 
They know that their image is not yet stamped on the days that are 
gone : that a decisive deed, or thought, will suffice to break down the 
whole edifice ; that however remote or vast the shadow may be that 
stretches behind them, they have only to put forth a gesture of glad- 
ness or hope for the shadow at once to copy this gesture, and, flashing 
it back to the remotest, tiniest ruins of early childhood even, to 
extract unexpected treasure from all this wreckage. They know that 
they have retrospective action on all bygone deeds; and that the 
dead themselves will annul their verdicts in order to judge afresh a 
past that to-day has transfigured and endowed with new life. 

They are fortunate who find this instinct in the folds of their 
cradle. But may the others not imitate it who have it not; and is 
not human wisdom charged to teach us how we may acquire the 
salutary instincts that nature has withheld ? 


XI. 


Let us not lull ourselves to sleep in our past: and if we find that it 
tends to spread like a vault over our life, instead of incessantly 
changing beneath our eye: if the present grow into the habit of 
visiting it, not like a good workmen repairing thither to execute the 
labours imposed upon him by the commands of to-day, but as a too 
passive, too credulous pilgrim content idly to contemplate beautiful, 
motionless ruins—then, the more glorious, the happier, that our 
past may have been, with all the more suspicion should it be 
regarded by us. 

Nor should we yield to the instinct that bids us accord it profound 
respect, if this respect induce the fear in us that we may disturb its 
nice equilibrium. Better the ordinary past, eontent with its befitting 
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place in the shadow, than the sumptuous past which claims to govern 
what has travelled out of its reach. Better a mediocre, but living, 
present, which acts as though it were.alone in the world, than a 
present which proudly expires in the chains of a marvellous long ago. 
A single step that we take at this hour towards an uncertain goal is far 
more important to us than the thousand leagues we covered in our 
march towards a dazzling triumph in the days that were. Our past 
had no other mission than to lift us to the moment at which we are, 
and there equip us with the needful experience and weapons, the 
needful thought and gladness. If, at this precise moment, it take 
from us and divert to itself one particle of our energy, then, how- 
ever glorious it may have been, it still was useless, and had better 
never have been. If we allow it to arrest a gesture that we were 
about to make, then is our death beginning ; and the edifices of the 
future will suddenly take the semblance of tombs. 

More dangerous still than the past of happiness and glory is the 
one inhabited by overpowering and too dearly cherished phantoms. 
Many an existence perishes in the coils of a fond recollection. 
And yet, were the dead to return to this earth, they would say, 
I fancy, with the wisdom that must be theirs who have seen what 
the ephemeral light still hides from us: “ Dry your eyes. There 
comes to us no comfort from your tears; exhausting you, they 
exhaust us also. Detach yourself from us, banish us from your 
thoughts, until such time as you can think of us without strewing 
tears on the life we still live in you. We endure only in your recol- 
lection; but you errin believing that your regrets alone can touch us. 
It is the things you do that prove to us we are not forgotten and 
rejoice our manes: and this without your knowing it, without any 
necessity that you should turn towards us. Each time that our pale 
image saddens your ardour, we feel ourselves die anew, and it is a 
more perceptible, irrevocable death than was our other; bending too 
often over our tombs, you rob us of the life, the courage and love, 
that you imagine you restore. 

“Tt is in you that we are: it is in all your life that our life 
resides ; and as you become greater, even while forgetting us, so do 
we become greater too, and our shades draw the deep breath of 
prisoners whose prison door is flung open. 

“Tf there be anything new we have learned in the world where 
we are, it is, first of all, that the good we did to you when we 
were, like yourselves, on the earth, does not balance the evil wrought 
by a memory which saps the force and the confidence of life.” 


XII. 


Above all, let us envy the past of no man. Our own past was 


created by ourselves, and for ourselves alone. No other could have 
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suited us, no other could have taught us the truth that it alone can 
teach, or given the strength that it alone can give. And whether it 
be good or bad, sombre or radiant, it still remains a collection of 
unique masterpieces the value of which is known to none but our- 
selves; and no foreign masterpiece could equal the action we have 
xecomplished, the kiss we received, the thing of beauty that moved 
us so deeply, the suffering we underwent, the anguish that held us 
enchained, the love that wreathed us in smiles or in tears. Our 
past is ourselves, what we are and shall be; and upon this un- 
known sphere there moves no creature, from the happiest down to. 
the most unfortunate, who could foretell how great a loss would be 
his could he substitute the trace of another for the trace which he 
himself must leave in life. Our past is our secret promulgated by 
the voice of years: it is the most mysterious image of our being, 
over which Time keeps watch. The image is not dead: a mere 
nothing degrades or adorns it: it can still grow bright or sombre, 
can still smile or weep, express love or hatred ; and yet it remains 
recognisable for ever in the midst of the myriad images that surround 
it. It stands for what we once were, as our aspirations and hopes. 
stand for what we shall be; and the two faces blend that they may 
teach us what we are. 

Let us not envy the facts of the past, but rather the spiritual gar- 
ment that the recollection of days long gone will weave around the. 
sage. And though this garment be woven of joy or of sorrow, 
though it be drawn from the dearth of events or from their abun- 
dance, it shall still be equally precious; and those who may see it 
shining over a life shall not be able to tell whether its quickening 
jewels and stars were found amid the grudging cinders of a cabin or 
upon the steps of a palace. 

No past can be empty or squalid, no events can be wretched ; 
the wretchedness lies in our manner of welcoming them. And if it 
were true that nothing had happened to you, that would be the 
most astounding adventure that any man ever had met with; and 
no Jess remarkable would be the light it would shed upon you. In 
reality the facts, the opportunities and possibilities, the passions, 
that await and invite the majority of men, are all more or less the 
same. Some may be more dazzling than others; their attendant 
circumstances may differ, but they differ far less than the inward 
reactions that follow; and the insignificant, incomplete event that 
falls on a fertile heart and brain will readily attain the moral pro- 
portions and grandeur of an analogous incident which, on another 
plane, will convulse a whole people. 

He who should see, spread out before him, the past lives of 
a multitude of men, could not easily decide which past he 
himself would wish to have lived, were he not able at the same 
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time to witness the moral results of these dissimilar and unsym- 
metrical facts. He might not impossibly make a fatal blunder: 
he might choose an existence overflowing with incomparable hap- 
piness and victory, that sparkle like wonderful jewels; while his 
glance might travel indifferently over a life that appeared to be 
empty, whereas it was truly steeped to the brim in serene emotions 
and lofty, redeeming thoughts, whereby, though the eye saw 
nothing, that life was yet rendered happy among all. For we are 
well aware that what destiny has given and what destiny holds ia 
reserve can be revolutionised as utterly by thought as by great 
victory or great defeat. Thought is silent: it disturbs not a pebble 
on the illusory road we see; but at the crossway of the more actual 
road that our secret life follows will it tranquilly erect an inde- 
structible pyramid; and thereupon, suddenly, every event, to the 
very phenomena of Earth and Heaven, will assume a new direction. 

In Siegfried’s life it is not the moment when he forges the pro- 
digious sword that he is most important, or when he kills the dragon 
and compels the gods from his path, or even the dazzling second 
when he encounters love on the flaming mountain ; but indeed the 
brief instant wrested from eternal decrees, the little childish gesture 
when one of his hands, red with the blood of his mysterious victim, 
having chanced to draw near his lips, his eyes and ears are suddenly 
opened: he understands the hidden language of all that surrounds 
him, detects the treachery of the dwarf who represents the powers of 
evil, and learns in a flash to do that which had to be done. 

Maurice MarreR.Inck. 
(Translated by Aurrep Suto.) 





FATE, 


Moipa xpataty.—Hom. 


Hicu in the spaces of sky 
Reigns inaccessible Fate : 
Yields she to prayer or to cry ? 


Answers she early or late ? 


Change and re-birth and decay, 
Dawning and darkness and light— 
Creatures they are of a day, 


Lost in a pitiless night. 


Men are like children who play 
Unknown by an unknown sea : 
Centuries vanish away ; 
She waits—the eternal She. 


Nay, but the Gods are afraid 
Of the hoary Mother’s nod ; 
They are of things that are made, 
She the original God. 


They have seen dynasties fall 
In ruin of what has been : 
Her no upheavals appal— 


Silent, unmoved and serene. 


Silent, unmoved, and serene 
Reigns in a world uncreate, 
Eldest of Gods and their Queen, 

Featureless, passionless Fate. 


W. LC. 
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AN eminent educational authority, a scholar of high culture and 
attainments, and a man well versed in all the details of our educa- 
tional systems, inasmuch as he has access to all the available sources of 
information, which he has studied with rare devotion and impartiality, 
has stigmatised our whole educational system with the name of 
‘“‘ Chaos,” and the work of our public Elementary Schools with that 
of “Shoddy Education.” It fills thinking men with sorrow and 
amazement that such damaging charges, publicly made, have remained 
unrefuted, nay unchallenged, and that the public, whom it so nearly 
concerns, are indifferent and apathetic. If Englishmen flatter them- 
selves that these charges are untrue, or, at least, greatly exaggerated, 
then they are the victims of dangerous self-delusions. It is the 
object of the present writer to prove the truth of the denunciation 
of the work done by our public Elementary Schools, and he hopes 
that some other, and more competent pen than his, will deal with the 
work of our higher Educational Institutions. At the same time he 
feels that his task, though by far the easier of the two, is much the 
more important, because the elementary studies concern the whole 
people and not merely a chosen few, and form the foundation of all 
subsequent intellectual pursuits. ON A BAD FOUNDATION NO SOLID 
EDIFICE CAN BE REARED. If England is to retain her high position 
among nations, if London is not to share the fate of Venice, Genoa, 
Antwerp, Augsburg, and other commercial communities, then she 
must keep all her physical, intellectual, and moral forces up to their 
highest pitch of tension, and among these forces education holds a 
foremost rank. 
It is now incumbent on us :— 


I. To show that the adverse criticism of our public Elementary 
Schools is justified ; 
II. To trace the causes that led to our deplorable shortcomings ; 
III. To suggest some necessary and possible palliatives and 
remedies. 


I. 


The first point can be best brought home to the reader by some 
typical instances, for the truth of which the present writer can 
vouch :— 

1. A gentleman in the west of England advertised for an assistant 
gardener at good wages, and received some forty written applications, 
of which “not a single one was decently written, or correctly spelt, 
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or intelligibly expressed,” and he said to the Chairman of the School 
Board of a large city in his neighbourhood, “Such is the result of 
your thirty years’ teaching.” The Chairman visibly winced under 
the reproof, but held his peace. 

2. An arithmetician of some standing was asked to look into the 
arithmetic teaching of a leading Elementary School in one of our 
University towns. He was shown into a room of between forty and 
fifty boys “of the Vth and VIth Standards,” and he was told that 
they were working decimals, interest, and other advanced rules. 
He wrote up on the black-board a very easy question on vulgar 
fractions, and at once all hands were up and gave the solution 
correctly. 

Visitor: Quite right ; how do you do it? 

Pupils : Please, Sir, multiply by, &c., Kc. 

Visitor: Yes, but why ? 

Pupils: Please, Sir, that’s the rule. 

Visitor: The rule? And pray, who made the rule? 

Pupils: (Are silent). 

Visitor: Is it in the Bible?) Did the Queen make it { 

(After a short spell of silence, one boy holds up his hand). 

Visitor: Well, what do you say?) Who made the rule? 

Pupil: Please, Sir, the inspector made it. 

3. A tradesman in the writer’s neighbourhood complained to him 
that he finds it impossible to get a boy from the board schools who 
could take down a simple order, and he has to dismiss one after 
another. His present errand-boy, who was in the VIth Standard, 
cannot write down any orders of his customers, and he added: “I 
don’t know what they spend their time in at these schools, for which 
we pay such heavy rates.” 

4. Another small shopkeeper’s complaint is that his son, fourteen 
years old, “learns what he never will want, and learns nothing of 
what he would stand in daily need of.” On further inquiry it 
turned out that the lad cannot make out a small bill or write a simple 
note, but fills pages with long sums of which the father could not 
‘“‘ make head or tail.” Can we wonder that the parents are reluctant 
to waste their children’s time by sending them to such schools? 
Such instances can be multiplied indefinitely, and indeed complaints 
of this kind are made almost daily and from many quarters, e.g. : 

). On the 11th of September, 1901, “A Northerner” wrote to the 
Daily Mail a letter containing the following passages: ‘‘ Being con- 
nected with a large firm in the City where we are continually 

starting fresh boys in business life, one cannot help 
being struck with their terrible deficiency in the most elementary 
studies, such as writing, arithmetic, grammar, and particularly a 
knowledge of the English language. Ex-VIIth Standard boys of a 
London Board School are ill prepared, etc.” That on repeated inquiry 
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he found that they spend their time in “studying such things as 
magnetism and electricity, chemistry, etc.,” to the neglect of the 
practical homely subjects. ‘One boy said that he had not received 
inore than three lessons in grammar during the whole time he 
attended a London Board School,” &c., Ke. 

Indeed the School Board themselves confess their gross inefficiency 
by telling us that, among those who join their evening continuation 
classes, there are youths and girls who are ignorant of reading and 
writing. How have these young people spent their valuable school 
years? The plea that they have already forgotten what they had 
learnt at school is the severest condemnation of their system. What 
is learnt intelligently, rationally, is rarely forgotten, and, if forgotten, 
can be readily recovered by the student’s unaided efforts, whilst mere 
cram memory work enters but skin deep, and is speedily forgotten 
beyond recovery. In fact, the School Boards have yet to learn THat 
THE WHOLE Epucation QuEsTION TURNS MAINLY ON METHODS OF 
TEACHING, and very slightly indeed on legislation and regulations. 
If the lessons are stimulating, if they convey to the children the 
exhilarating sense of progress made and of power gained, then the 
necessity of compulsory school-attendance will practically disappear, 
and parents and ratepayers will not be likely to grudge their money- 
contributions, if they feel that they get a full guid pro quo for their 
sacrifices. And ‘yet amongst the numerous acts of negligence that 
the Boards are guilty of, that of ignoring the problem of methods of 
teaching is as conspicuous as it is fatal. 


INDICTMENT AGAINST Scuoot Boarps. 


I. Some sins of commission of the past. 

1. In the matter of school buildings. They refused the urgent 
advice of experts, and at enormous expense built school-rooms unsuit- 
able in shape, being long and shallow so that the teacher cannot 
easily dominate his class, and injurious to the eyesight of pupils and 
teachers, the windows being at the back of the children, so that in 
reading, writing and needlework the shadow of the body falls on the 
book, &e., whilst the teacher is dazzled by the full blaze of light 
facing him ; moreover, the children, anxious to catch the light, not 
infrequently sit sideways and twist their bodies to the danger of their 
still soft and flexible spines. Taught by costly experience they now 
see the error of their ways, and endeavour by blocking up the 
windows in one wall and making new windows elsewhere to remedy 
the evil, but this is at best a mere make-shift, and does not alter the 
still unsuitable shape of the rooms. In connection with this part of 
the subject I may be allowed to record two characteristic scenes. 

(a.) The first School Board elected in one of our largest midland 
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towns counted among its members a local M.P. and a very popular 
dissenting minister, who was also a witty lecturer with a considerable 
dash of the charlatan in him. When the matter of school-buildings 
was first discussed, the M.P. very wisely proposed that they should 
send their clerk to Germany and other countries to study school-build- 
ings on the spot and report thereon. The dissenting minister imme- 
diately opposed the proposal with stinging sarcasm, of which he was 
past-master, and with appeals to the national vanity of his colleagues 
vn the board, with the result that the proposal was rejected by a 
large majority. Well, the charlatan had the victory, and the rate- 
payers and the children had to pay and suffer for it. 

(4.) In the south of London a Board School was about to be built, 
the children meanwhile assembling in temporary premises. The 
Local Managers wrote to the School Board requesting that the 
urchitect’s plans might be shown to them. The Board replied that 
it was against their rule to show the plans to the Local Managers, 
but that they would make an exception in this case and forward the 
plans. On inspection the Local Managers at once saw the grave 
defects above named and remonstrated. The Board invited them 
to send a deputation to explain their objections. The spokesman of 
the deputation, a Mr. Blank, dwelt on the injury to the children’s 
eye-sight threatened by the position of the windows. A lady 
member cf the Board smilingly asked, ‘“‘ Pray, Mr. Blank, how long 
does it take for a boy’s eyes to be ruined ? ” and as the unhappy Mr. 
Blank was unable, on the spur of the moment, to answer that wise 
woman according to her wisdom, the assembled members greeted him 
with derisive laughter, and finally decided that, as the drawing of 
new plans would cost £5, they preferred to adhere to the plan they 
had already approved of. This was done and there that structure 
stands as a lasting monument of official obstinacy and incapacity. 
In connection with this may be quoted a passage from Circular 456 
issued by the present more enlightened Board of Education on 
October Ist, 1901. 


“The lighting of the schcols is a matter of great importance... . . . Light 
falling directly upon the eyes should be particularly avoided, as should also light 
coming from behind, or, in a less degree, light coming from the right hand only, 
in which cases the scholars can only do their work with strain and discomfort.’’ 


The Chairman of the School Board for London is reported in the 
Standard of the 4th of October, 1901, to have said, ‘‘A heavy respon- 
sibility was incurred by those who left the country without guidance,” 
&e. This rebuke is largely justified if administered to the former 
Education Department, but not to the more enlightened Board of 
Education of our day ; however, it does not lie in the mouths of 
members cf School Boards to urge this reproof, seeing that they have 
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steadily rejected all advice given them. In London alone there have 
been built about 500 such schools, costing at the lowest estimate 
£5,000,000, the bulk of which sum has been spent, to state the case 
mildly, not to the best purpose. Now add the schools all over the 
country, and we stand aghast at the frightful waste of public money 
incurred by the presumptuous incapacity of these amateurs aud 
dilettanti, who cannot be actuated by the “ courage of their convic- 
tions,” because they have only plausible opinions and no convictions 
whatever. 

2. And what is to be said about their wasteful extravagance in 
other directions? At an outlay of some £15,000 the London Board 
Schools have been supplied with pianos, which require tuning, occa- 
sional repairs, and ultimately replacement when worn out. In Ger- 
many every elementary teacher is taught the violin in his training 
college, and is bound, on entering on his duties, to provide himseif 
with his instrument: this answers every purpose, and costs the 
country nothing. 

At the last School Board election Dr. Macnamara said in hearing 
of the present writer, “ We are accused of having misspent £30,000 ; 
well, what is £30,000?” meaning that this sum adds very little to 
the contribution demanded of each individual ratepayer. Probably 
so, but still waste is waste, and a waste of £30,000 is no trifle ; for, 
if this sum were invested at 4 per cent. it would yield perpetual 
scholarships of £30 a year to each of forty gifted children of the 
working classes, an object on the whole more desirable than teach 
ing adult Russians and Italians their mother-tongue, or German 
clerks English literature at the cost of the country. Let it be re- 
membered that these clerks draw good salaries, and can well afford 
to pay the nominal sum of 24d. a lesson charged by such noble insti- 
tutions as the Working Men’s College of Great Ormond Street, and 
others. But the School Board attract these men that they might 
earn their grant. Again Dr. Macnamara urged the plea that the 
increase in the rates is due to the greater number of scholars sent 
them. ‘If they send us more children,” he exclaimed, “ what are 
we todo?” But he ignored the fact that a larger number of pupils 
represents a larger rateable area, and consequently the rate need not 
be greatly increased. 

3. The Board School teachers justly complain of the unmanage- 
able size of their classes. The task set to some of them is practically 
an impossible one. Who can rivet the attention of fifty to sixty 
feeble minds, when their little bodies are distributed over a large 
room at some distance from the teacher? Here the School Boards 
have a legitimate field for their love of expenditure; here their 
open-handedness would confer incalculable benefit on those who are 
specially entrusted to their care; and as for the needful money, part 
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of it, at least, can be obtained through the exercise of wise thrift in 
other directions. 

II.—The sins of omission in the past and in the present. 

The School Boards have unrivalled opportunities for making 
extensive and instructive experiments in teaching. We may take two 
subjects as illustrations :— 

(a) Reading.—In 1877 the School Board for London felt the 
importance of teaching reading on sound and scientific methods, 
and they appointed a committee from members of their body to take 
evidence from teachers, inspectors, and experts. Unfortunately the 
members of this committee lacked skill in eliciting the right sort of 
information from the witnesses, and were still more incompetent to 
sift the voluminous evidence collected ; consequently they arrived at 
the lame conclusion that each teacher should adopt whatever method 
he liked. This want of guidance led to two great evils: first, 
that reading, which it has been proved to the hilt can be taught 
well in from six to twelve months, is taught imperfectly in the 
board schools in from three to five years; second, that if a child is 
moved from one school to another (it may be only a few streets off), 
he finds a different system in vogue, and has to begin da capo. In 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, &c., a child may be moved from 
one end of the country to the other, and yet his studies will suffer 
next to no interruption. Moreover, the arrangements made for 
enabling the teacher to exercise his choice reach the acme of 
absurdity. The School Board publishes so-called “ Requisition 
Lists,”’ in which are entered the titles of multitudes of school books 
on every subject of study, from which the teacher may select his 
books, specimens of which are open to his inspection at the School Board 
offices on the Embankment. Now on “elementary” reading alone 
(independent of History and other Readers), he has to examine and 
select from about 600 volumes, evidently an impossible task, and the 
consequence is that he is often guided by the blandishments of com- 
mercial travellers who wait upon him very obsequiously, and as the 
interested advice of these commercial men is not always the best, the 
teacher frequently changes his books at the cost of the ratepayers. 
And yet the solution of the problem of teaching to read is simplicity 
itself. There is really only a very small number of methods possible. 
Why do not the School Board start extensive experiments, by asking 
leading teachers to do the best they can on the method of their own 
choice within a given time, say two years, and then enforce the 
universal adoption of that method or principle which has carried off 
the palm? A lady member of the present Board was heard to say 
that she had years ago seen a certain system at work in the north, 
which yielded the astonishing result that the children all learnt to 
read fluently ina year or so. When she inquired how it was that the 
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method was not universally adopted, she was told that the inspectors 
disapproved of it. On the lady being asked, in her turn, if she had 
brought the matter before the School Board, she answered, “ Well, 
no, 1 never thought of it.” So feeble is the sense of duty in some 
members. 

(0) Arithmetic—The value of Arithmetic in Elementary Schools 
can hardly be over-rated, because this is the only elementary subject 
that confers the discipline peculiar to mathematics, and yet from the 
examples adduced above and from many more instances, which cannot 
be quoted from want of space, it is obvious that the teaching given is 
mere routine and cram, conferring neither intellectual nor moral 
benefit on the child. If the early studies in the three Rs have not 
Jed to the formation of correct tastes and habits of thought, it is 
vain to expect these benefits from more advanced studies, especially if 
they are pursued by the so-called “expeditious,” irrational methods 
of the crammer. The intelligent study of the three Rs, of the 
mother tongue and of a moderate amount of its literature are the 
prime requisites, the piéces de resistance of the Elementary School, and 
ull other branches, such as sciences and some foreign language, <c., 
must be kept in abeyance till such a mastery of these subjects has 
been acquired that the fear of their being forgotten may be dismissed 
as idle. But if a lad can neither read fluently nor with pleasure to 
himself, and no taste for reading has been formed, if he cannot write 
decently well, nor express himself intelligently, if his arithmetic is 
feeble and faulty, who is the better for his having a smattering of a 
number of ‘ graphies” and “ ologies” which he will never want ? 
This unfortunately is the state at which we have arrived. 


II. 


We now propose to examine the causes and the history that led to 
the present distressing state of things. 

In the early fifties of the nineteenth century our elementary 
education seemed in a very fair way of good promise. The training 
colleges directed their exclusive attention to methods of teaching, and 
the leading elementary teachers of those days were men of rare 
ability and enthusiasm. Amongst them may be mentioned Jackson, 
Tate, McLeod, and in William Ellis’s Birkbeck Schools Shields and 
Riintz, and pre-eminently in the Home and Colonial Schools two of 
Pestalozzi’s own pupils, Kriisi and Reiner. The lessons given by 
this latter gentleman were not only up to date in the matter taught, 
but the manner of his teaching was ideally perfect. The Prince 
Consort heard him, and forthwith engaged him for his own children. 
TTis Majesty, King Edward, no doubt remembers him well. In our 
leading training colleges Pestalozzi’s methods were adopted, and his 
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appliances were used intelligently and effectively. The teachers were 
inspired by a similar enthusiasm, as was evidenced by the earnestness 
and intelligence displayed in their work, by the subjects discussed at 
their meetings, and by the spirit in which these discussions were 
carried on. In a pamphlet by the late Rev. Edward Thring, Head 
Master of Uppingham, this part of the subject is brought out with 
all his native eloquence. Suddenly the scene changed, and the bright 
morning sky was shrouded by heavy, impenetrable clouds, which cast 
a deep gloom over the prospects of Education. In the training 
colleges Pestalozzi’s methods and appliances were discarded as so much 
cumbrous lumber, amd teachers were taught to substitute rule of 
thumb for rational work. Who, and what was it, that wrought this 
disastrous change? asks the reader. Well, two causes have co- 
operated. 

First and foremost was Mr. Lowe’s notorious Code of 1862, which 
introduced the unique and baleful provision known as Payment by 
Results, and which made us the laughing stock of Educational Europe. 

Robert Lowe, that Arch-Philistine, undertook to gauge spiritual 
things by his vulgar two-foot rule. His very talk smacked of the 
shop and the counter. “No boots,” he exclaimed, “‘no payment ; 
similarly I say, no examination results,no payment.” A teacher ex- 
amining his own class he compared to a “ tradesman branding his own 
herrings,” and one of his chief inspectors, catching this phraseology, 
compared, in a lecture of his at the College of Preceptors, our pupil 
teacher system to “teachers manufactured on the premises.” Mr. 
Lowe cast aside enthusiasm, ardour, a high sense of duty, and love of 
children, as if they were things of naught, and in their place he 
appealed to the teachers’ cupidity. Unfortunately the teachers were 
but ordinary human beings, and their smoking flax was readily 
quenched. LEasily and only too quickly they learnt their new lesson. 
‘“‘ Expeditious ” cramming of mere results took the place of the slow 
processes of investigation, and at the teachers’ meetings, grant earn- 
ings, ample grant earnings, formed the staple subject of discussion. 
The one problem placed before the teacher was, how to pass through 
the examination mill the maximum number of pupils on a minimum 
amount of teaching. And, indeed, how could they do otherwise ? 
School Boards, Local Managers, and still more the Managers of 
voluntary schools were forced to judge of teachers by their grant- 
earning capacity. When teachers applied for a post, that man was 
appointed who could show the highest percentages of passes. Many 
teachers were well aware of the gross falseness of the system, but 
they were placed between the dreadful alternative of “immoral” 
teaching and starvation. Some of the most gifted and most con- 
scientious teachers actually left the profession in disgust. And yet 
‘My Lords” had been forewarned of the danger by men of such 
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eminence as Dr. Temple, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir 
James Kay Shuttleworth, the late Professor Thorold Rogers, and indeed 
by their own leading inspector, the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, who said : 
“Payment by results leads to a minimum of teaching.” But all 
these warning voices were addressed to deaf ears. The resolution 
taken was unflinchingly adhered to, and publicly supported and 
defended by Mr. Lowe’s henchmen. For about thirty years this 
dreadful code ruled the land, and some ten or fifteen generations of 
teachers, each counted by thousands, were poured over the country 
as mere crammers. And some five generations of children, each 
counted by millions, were taught, or rather mistaught, on that system. 
And such an evil tends to perpetuate itself. Had these children been 
well taught, the present legislators and administrators would have 
had an educated nation to appeal to. The present Board of 
Education wisely has abolished payment by results, but it is, of 
course, beyond its power to supply at once upwards of 40,000 well- 
trained teachers to replace the present cram-taught men and women. 
These are urged to study methods of teaching, and to give rational 
instruction in lieu of the rule of thumb imparted to them at 
their several colleges. This is a very large order; teachers who 
have taught for many years on a certain system, and who are 
engaged the whole day in the exhausting work of teaching large 
classes, and have also multifarious extra duties imposed on them, such 
as clerk-work, making returns of penny banks, or swimming 
classes, &c., cannot possibly find the needful time, strength of body 
and elasticity of mind to pursue such studies. The wonder is, and it 
speaks volumes in their favour, that so many actually do engage in 
that work. But a long time must elapse ere this huge mass will be 
leavened, and ere the noble spirit of the early fifties is re-infused 
into their body. 

Second.—The spirit that animated the then’ Education Depart- 
ment. They were intolerant of all outside interference, and scorn- 
fully rejected external suggestions and offers of every kind. In 1870 
an offer was made them by an ardent teacher to teach reading free of 
charge to a class supplied him, and he bound himself to prove that 
with rational teaching the pupils would read fluently in less than a 
year. The Vice-President, Mr. W. E. Forster, was willing enough 
to allow the experiment to be made, but Mr. Lingen dismissed the 
intruder with an insulting snub. The presumption of an outsider to 
meddle, to believe that he knows better than we do! It is the old 
story of Mr. Doyce and the Circumlocution Office of “ Little 
Dorritt”’ over again. Nevertheless, it is now admitted that during 
the thirty intervening years the children’s time was wasted in 


(1) The reader is requested to distinguish clearly between the Education Department 
of former days and the Board of Education of our day. 
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spending from three to five years on an attainment that can be gained 
in one year. 

Or, take the preposterous “Standards” of those days, where the 
difficult had to be taught before the easy, and the effect before its 
cause. For example, in geography, the tides had to be taught before 
the phases of the moon ; in arithmetic, long division before addition 
of £s.d., and proportion before fractions. In reading, the ‘ First 
Standard’ demanded of the child a knowledge of the monosyllabic 
words, in which the chief difficulties of the language are to be met 
with ; and which led, moreover, to the most grotesque absurdities ; 
thus the child might read “ horse ” and “ shoe,”’ but not “ horseshoe ;”” 
“ram” and “rod,” but not “ramrod,” and so on; but he was 
expected to read “ plough,” “ rough,” ‘“‘ wright,” “ wheel” (but not 
“wheelwright ”). This was sternly insisted on in spite of earnest 
remonstrances made by teachers, experts, and writers of school- 
books. 

To those crying evils was super-added a new difficulty created by 
Mr. Lowe’s appeal to the teachers’ self-interest; they have now 
formed a powerful Trades Union with three able representatives 
in the House of Commons. Many thousand votes, with influence 
in the constituencies, are scattered broadcast over the country. Is it 
a wonder that Government has its misgivings in backing up Sir 
John Gorst in his attempts at reform ? 

This is, roughly speaking, the bottomless quagmire into which our 
educational car has been driven; there it sticks axle-deep, and 


threatens to sink still deeper. To Sir John Gorst and the Board of 


Education has fallen the thankless and unenviable task of extricating 
it, and the least that a patriotic public can do is to sympathise with 
them, to support them, and to urge the Government to aid and up- 
hold them more heartily than they have done hitherto. 


IIT. 


The reader has, no doubt, observed that the symptoms only of our 
educational discomfort have been discussed, and that the deep-lying 
causes have not even been referred to. This was done intentionally, 
for a full consideration of these causes would have led to an unprac- 
tical counsel of perfection, interwoven as these causes are with our 
national life and habits, and to a great extent even with the British 
constitution. All that can be done is to work slowly and patiently at 
effecting a radical cure, and meanwhile to propose some palliatives to 
tide us over the long and weary curative process. Such are: 

1.-—Ir IS INDISPENSABLY NECESSARY TO DRAW IN SHARP AND 
DISTINCE OUTLINES THE LIMITS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION.’ At 

(1) We may take a leaf out of the instructive code of Ontario. ‘Ontario may claim 
tu have scme features of her system that are Jargely her own. Among them may te 
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present we have three stages of so-called Elementary Education, viz., 
Board School Education, Higher Elementary Education, and Higher 
Grade Schools, and nobody can tell where any one of them terminates 
and the other begins; nor is it clear that members of the School 
Board themselves know where the Higher Grade School terminates or 
ought to terminate. Lord Reay is reported to have said on the 
3rd of October, 1901: “ A higher elementary and a higher grade 
school were not secondary schools; they were the final stage of 
elementary education.” This is a definition to which no one can 
demur, if only the facts correspond with it. But what are thosé 
facts ? 

In the list of successful candidates in the London University 
Matriculation Examination held in June, 1901, the names are given 
of twenty-five candidates who passed direct from Higher Grade 
Board Schools in different parts of the country. Now, London 
Matriculation Examination demands: (1) A competent knowledge of 
Latin, tested by two examinations of three hours each; (2) One 
other foreign language, Greek, French, or German, &c., whichever the 
student may select, one examination, three hours; (3) English 
grammar and composition and history of the language and literature, 
one examination, three hours; (4) History of England to the end of 
the seventeenth century, with the geography relating thereto, one 
examination, three hours; (5) Mathematics, viz., arithmetic to extrac- 
tion of square root, algebra to quadratic equations with one unknown, 
and four books of Euclid with riders, two examinations of three 
hours each; (6) Two sciences, one obligatory and the other to be 
selected by the candidate, two examinations of three hours each; in 
all, then, nine advanced subjects studied in the Higher Grade Schools, 
and the present writer has come across higher grade students who 
have gone even beyond that, into “ Permutations and Combinations,” 
which is a good way on to the Intermediate Bachelor of Arts exami- 
nation of the London University. Does his Lordship seriously contend 
that studies which lead to the threshold of our Universities are part 
of elementary education? If so, what field is left to secondary 
education ? - And how can it be maintained that faith is kept in the 
bargain made with the ratepayers in 1870? The idea of teaching 
these subjects was certainly never entertained by Mr. W. E. Forster, 
nor yet by the rate-paying public generally. It is clear that these 
limits must be drawn, and when drawn the School Boards should be 
told in unmistakable terms: “ Ne, sutor, supra crepidam.” The 
proposal that both the primary and the secondary education should 


mentioned: ..... Clear lines separating the function of the university from that 
of the high schools, and the function of the high schools from that of the public or 
elementary schools; a uniform course of study .... . a uniform series of text-books 
for the whole Province ..... &e.”’ 
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be entrusted to one and the same authority should not be entertained. 
It is to the advantage of the cause of education that these two 
authorities should control each other; if, for example, students from 
the lower schools enter the higher classes merely crammed, or ill- 
grounded, the teachers of those advanced classes would naturally 
remonstrate, and the /dches committed below could not be hushed up ; 
on the other hand, if the higher schools, from whatever motive, were 
to encroach on the work of the schools below, the authorities of the 
primary schools would know how to protect themselves, whilst the 
friendly co-operation of the two sets of schools would be productive 
of much good. 

2.—Every School Board should have a certain proportion of 
ex-officio members appointed by the Board of Education. These 
should be experts in educational matters, able to advise the Board on 
technical points which are not always, nor necessarily, understood by 
popularly elected members, and these officials would also establish a 
closer and more intimate and harmonious understanding with the 
central authority. 

3.—Our present “ Standards,” although much better than those 
of the former Education Department, are still very far from perfect, 
or scientifically correct ; but it is exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, to teach well on a faulty sequence of lessons. It would 
therefore be very desirable to appoint, under Sir John Gorst’s 
presidency, Commirrers oF Tracuers, SCHOLARS, AND Experts To 
DRAW UP SCHEMES OF LESSONS ON THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS OF sTUDY,? 

4.—When these are drawn up then it will be possible to deal 
with the all-important question of School Books. No branch of 
eur educational system is in a more chaotic state than are the plans 
we follow in our selection of school books. Good school books 
furnish the teacher with the indispensable clue which leads him 
safely through his perplexing labyrinth, and their importance cannot 
possibly be overrated. Different Governments adopt different 
methods, but it would lead us too far to describe them all. Our 
purpose will best be served if we contrast Austria, whose system we 
should call over-organisation, with England, which has chaos, ie., 
no organisation at all. For instance, the present writer has before 
him seventeen Austrian elementary school books on various stages of 
reading, arithmetic, and grammar, which are printed and circulated 
by the Government; these text-books, written by eminent scholars, 
are marvels of sound method, production, and cheapness; paper, 
printing and binding leave nothing to be desired. The prices range 


(1) It is astonishing, and not a little humiliating, to notice how much we have to 
jearn from our colonies. Many of their standards, or ‘‘ Programmes of Study,”’ 
notably of Ontario, Western Australia, South Australia, and Victoria, are, beyond all 
comparison, superior to any courses of study that have been proposed in this country. 
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from 14d. to 8d. each, and off these prices the retail trade has a 
discount of eighteen per cent. to twenty-five per cent. allowed. On 
these low prices Government still makes a profit, which at the end of 
the year is distributed amongst the several School Boards of the 
country, pro rata of their purchases; and these sums are devoted 
solely to educational purposes. 

Our wasteful English system has already been described above. 
Any attempt to follow in the footsteps of Austria would be fiercely 
resented by the trade, and no Government would care to provoke 
such a clamorous outcry. But at least we might afford some 
guidance to Training Colleges, School Boards, managers, and teachers 
by some useful method such as the following :— 

Let Committees of scholare, experts, and teachers be appointed to 
look into text books on the different subjects of study; let them be 
authorised to invite authors to appear before them to explain their 
aims, and their means for attaining them. The Committee would 
publish the titles of books they approve of, and pass over in silence 
those works which they consider unsuitable. This imprimatur would 
afford guidance to all whom it concerns, and commercial travellers, 
being now quite unnecessary, should be forbidden to visit the schools. 
The objection that such interference with trade is un-English and 
would not be tolerated will not bear investigation. Several of our 
Colonies have systems which differ but slightly from that of Austria, 
and yet the public, far from resenting it, is grateful for it.. Indeed 
our own Education Department in its palmy days did not hesitate to 
recommend Professor De Morgan’s Arithmetic, the most classical 
book in the English language on the subject. 

5. Teachers should be encouraged to study methods of teaching by 
granting to them travelling stipends to enable them to visit foreign 
schools, on the following conditions: (a) Their inspectors must have 
reported favourably on their zeal, and openness to receive suggestions 
and new ideas; (b) They must prove that they have adequately 
mastered the language of the country they propose to visit, and have 
also studied some classical educational work in that language; (c) 
They must engage to send in to the Board of Education an exhaustive 
report of at least one of the schools they have visited. 

If that report gives proof of the teacher’s ability, then he ought 
to be eligible for admission into the inspectorate, and when once his 
foot is placed on the lowest rung of this ladder, promotion to the 
highest posts should be open to him. 

6. The importance of enlisting the sympathy and co-operation of 
the parents in the work of our schools is too obvious to need urging. 
Two quotations from South Australia, the leading country education- 
ally of the Empire, will not be out of place here. 

(1) It would be very instructive if some of the excellent text-books circulated by 
colonial education offices were examined by the committees above suggeated. 
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Page 473. “ Particular care has been exercised in the grading of 
the arithmetic and drawing to make these subjects meet the demands 
and requirements of our Colonial life and its surroundings. Children in 
Class IV. (the compulsory standard class), from eleven to thirteen 
years of age can not only make out their parents’ accounts, measure 
their farm lands, fences, crops, tanks, wells and dams of varying 
shapes, but they can draw to scale plans of simple farm buildings, 
gates and ordinary tools.” 

In a word the studies of the Colony are wedded to, and our 
courses of study are divorced from, the requirements of practical 
life. 

Page 474. ‘The schools are open to the public during ordinary 
school hours, but no interference with the time-table work is allowed. 
One day a year is now set apart as ‘ visiting day,’ when all the work 
of the children is open to the inspection of their parents and friends.” 

These school-festivals are the rule on the Continent, and the 
parents take pride in hearing their children recite, and they examine 
eagerly the corrected, but not transcribed, exercise and ciphering 
books open to their inspection. 

If the children are made to love their lessons, and the parents 
have brought home to them the advantages accruing from a good 
education, the bugbear of compulsory attendance will practically 
disappear. 

‘VIGILANS, 
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THERE are unmistakable signs that British shipping is about to pass 
through a severe crisis, and whether it will emerge from the struggle 
in triumph, to enjoy another period of prosperity, with the mercantile 
supremacy of the United Kingdom indisputably established, or in a 
shattered and ruined condition, with the supremacy of the ocean in 
other hands, is a problem that the most experienced shipowners 
discuss with perplexity. Judging from the past and without looking 
under the surface of the present, one may conclude that what has 
happened before will happen again. Keen competition in the ship- 
ping trade is no new thing. The ocean is open to the whole world, 
and the shipowners of any nation may enter into competition with 
British shipowners whenever and wherever they please. They have 
done so in the past and will do so in the future ; and as British ship- 
ping, with alternations of prosperity and adversity, has steadily 
advanced in the past, it may with confidence be assumed that it will 
continue to advance in the future. That this would be so might be 
confidently anticipated if there were no change in the conditions of the 
struggle, but unfortunately the conditions are entirely changed, and 
it is this circumstance that, in the minds of shipowners, merchants, 
and all who are directly or indirectly concerned in the trade of the 
country, creates doubt and perplexity. 

Until now Americans can scarcely be said to have taken any part 
in the competition for over-sea commerce. They have certainly taken 
no distinctive part. The Germans and the French—the former with 
steamers and the latter with sailing ships, and both with subsidies— 
have been more aggressive than Americans. The energies of the 
United States have been mainly directed to the building up of home 
industries and to the exclusion by high tariffs of foreign manufactures 
from the American market. That work has been accomplished. 
American manufacturers can now do more than supply their home 


market. With them commercial expansion has become a necessity, 


and they therefore are turning their attention to the over-sea trade as 
they never have done before. President McKinley bequeathed to 
his fellow countrymen an economic policy that they are resolved to 
follow, and defined the conditions under which it must be pursued. 
The protectionist system will be relaxed whenever a high tariff is 
found to be no longer required for the protection of nascent industries, 
and the whole power of the State will be used to promote the build- 
ing up of direct lines of ocean steamers between American ports and 
external markets. This is one of the new features in the situation. 
MM2 
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Another is the intervention of a combination of American millionaires 
in American and in international trade. Lord Rosebery sounded the 
first note of warning as to the results upon British trade that might 
follow the concentration of the principal industries of the United 
States in the hands of a few men having unlimited capital at their 
command. No sooner was the last presidential campaign in the 
United States completed, and President McKinley safely installed 
for a second term, than the work of commercial concentration on an 
unprecedented scale began. His death might have been a severe 
blow to the organisers of colossal combinations if President Roosevelt 
had not immediately pledged himself to the policy of his predecessor. 
Mr. Roosevelt is believed to have no liking for either millionaires or 
trusts, but he has high regard for American interests, and is as strongly 
in favour of using the power of the State to build up American 
industries and American shipping as Mr. McKinley was. 

We have then this position: The United States Government, 
inspired by patriotism, and American tradition, and economic convic- 
tion, will use the powerof the State to promote the formation of direct 
lines of steamers between United States ports and external markets ; 
and combinations of millionaires are gathering into their hands control 
over the great industries of the States and over the internal means of 
transport, and are laying their plans for acquiring command of the 
ocean trade, knowing that, in addition to their own immense capital, 
they have the State at their back. These are conditions against 
which British shipowners have never before had to contend. 

Heretofore American competition at sea has proceeded on ordinary 
lines. Years ago the Guion line of steamers—practically an 
American line—was established in Liverpool, but it succumbed to 
British competition. More recently the Inman line passed into 
American hands and is now the American line. Still more recently 
the Atlantic Transport Company—an American organisation— 
acquired control over the National line of steamers—a Liverpool line 
—and the National boats are now run in connection with the 
Atlantic Transport Company’s service. These changes of ownership 
brought nothing novel into ocean competition. The change of flag 
in the case of the Inman Company was regretted, but the whole 
matter was merely one of commercial enterprise and mercantile 
capacity, and the conditions of competition remained practically as 
they were before. Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s purchase of the Leyland 
line introduces entirely different conditions. It is not a transfer of 
steamers from one shipping company to another. Mr. Morgan was 
not a shipowner, and was not in the shipping trade. He was a 
banker. He was the representative of a body of capitalists who had 
acquired control over great trunk lines of railway in the United 
States. He was representative of the Billion Dollar Trust and of its 
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control over the iron and steel industries of the United States. The 
precise extent to which his influence reaches over the internal trade of 
the United States, and over the railway systems of America, is not 
known, but it is enormous. His “shipping deal’ has been entered 
into as part of a great and ambitious movement to gain control over 
both the internal and the external trade of the United States and to 
overbear all foreign competition. He will pursue that object in the 
American fashion. As to what fashion that is there is no mystery. 
Only the other day it was reported that Mr. Cassatt, President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, had demanded of Mr. George Gould the 
surrender of the Wabash railroad system and of the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie Railway at a price that would give a net profit to the 
Goulds, under threat of cutting off the whole of the Western Union 
telegraph lines from the Pennsylvanian system as well as from the 
Vanderbilt lines which had agreed to the deal. This isthe American 
method of competition, and it can be applied to shipping. 

Mr. Morgan’s object is to gain a commanding position on the 
ocean. He has bought the Leyland line at a very high price—a 
price upon which, under ordinary conditions, he cannot hope to earn 
a reasonable return. But it gives him a standing amongst great 
shipping companies. If he desires to purchase other British shipping 
companies’ businesses he can present them with the alternative of 
ruinous competition or of purchase on terms that will give them a 
handsome profit. British lines of steamers run between the Atlantic 
ports of the United States and the Mediterranean. If Mr. Morgan 
desires to establish direct American lines between New York and 
Boston and Mediterranean ports, he has a fleet at hand with which to 
coerce British lines into selling or into entering upon a disastrous 
competition. British steamers cross the Pacific from San Francisco. 
He may pursue the same policy there. Of course, British shipowners 
would not accept defeat without a struggle, but if the shareholders in 
a British shipping company had before them, on the one hand, a 
chance of selling their business at a profit, and on the other the 
certainty of having to pass through an indefinite period of ruinous 
competition, during which their shares would inevitably fall to from 
30 to 60 per cent. discount, there cannot be much doubt as to the 
decision they would arrive at. It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that Mr. Morgan can buy any British shipping line he pleases if only 
he be willing to make a sufficiently tempting offer, and it would pay 
him better to buy at a high price, and British shipowners to sell at a 
high price, than to enter upon, it might be, years of ruinous rate- 
cutting. 

It may be argued that to sell British ships at prices far above their 
market value would be very good business. It would add to the 
wealth of the country, ané though it might not all be re-invested in 
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shipping, those who had made large profits in shipping would not 
entirely quit the business. A good deal of their capital would be 
devoted to building new and improved steamers, and this would give 
a stimulus to the shipbuilding and iron and steel trades and to the 
general business of the country. The new British steamers would 
compete advantageously against Mr. Morgan's vessels, many of which 
are comparatively old. If the Americans, in their efforts to sweep 
aside British maritime competition, should carry food and produce at 
abnormally low rates, British home industries would reap the benefit 
in a lowered cost of living and in cheap raw material, and American 
industries would be the less able to compete with British manu- 
facturers in the markets of the world. If, on the other hand, 
Americans sought to push their export business by means of low 
prices industrial profits would disappear, and they could not recoup 
themselves by making profits upon shipping without giving British 
shipowners fresh opportunities to compete against them on the ocean. 
Economic forces would, in fact, prove to be too strong for them, and 
British shipowners with the cheapest ship, the best ship, and the 
most economically managed ship, would hold their own. Every 
principle of Free Trade, in fact, cries aloud against the assumption 
that Mr. Pierpont Morgan, no matter what combination he may have 
at his back, can permanently override economic laws and defeat 
British shipowners in an enterprise that is peculiarly their own. 

The transfer of British shipping to the American flag does not 
increase the number or the tonnage of steamers on the ocean. In the 
past Great Britain has built vessels for the whole world, and old British 
steamers have been sold to foreigners without any hesitation. The 
only results have been to give increased employment to British ship- 
builders and to enable British shipowners to supply themselves with 
more modern vessels, and therefore more profitable dividend-earners, 
than are in the possession of foreign competitors. As to freights 
being run down to a ruinously low level it does not unfortunately 
require American competition to bring about that situation. It exists 
already. Great Atlantic liners are being run with water in space 
that should be occupied with cargo because sufficient cargo is not to 
be had, and any cargo that is secured is taken at a merely nominal 
charge. The cargo from this side to the States is a mere bagatelle, 
and outward trade from the States has been scarce because of the 
backwardness in shipping grain and cotton. The passenger traffic with 
America every season is enormous, but in winter it falls away, and a 
good many steamers must then either run at a loss or retire into 
winter quarters. At best this represents a dead loss upon the capital 
invested in them. At worst it means more rapid deterioration 
through disuse and rust than if they were in active service. When 
the tonnage now employed by the Government in consequence of the 
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‘war again comes into mercantile service the existing excess of tonnage 
above the present and prospective requirements of trade will be 
largely augmented, and the prospect of any recovery in freights 
will become correspondingly remote. 

All these considerations are before the minds of British shipowners, 
who smile at the thought that American competition can further 
reduce freights, and calmly look forward to some years of very 
bad trade. To them the prospect does not present even the charm of 
novelty. They have passed through such periods before and know 
they must do so again, and they look forward, if not with cheerful- 
ness, at least with confidence, believing that in the future, as in the 
past, circumstances will sooner or later come to their relief. Mean- 
while there is the hard fact that Mr. Pierpont Morgan has bought the 
Leyland line at a premium upon even the topmost price of a time 
of almost unexampled inflation. Not only so; his whole gigantic 
industrial combination rests upon enormously inflated values. So, 
too, dees his railroad combination. The Billion Dollar Trust does 
not represent a billion dollars of hard cash buta billion dollars in 
book entries. The combination may be stromg enough to keep up 
nominal values, just as the nominal values of South African mines 
have been kept up during the whole of the Boer War. But amid the 
innumerable uncertainties that cluster round Mr. Morgan’s actions and 
intentions, one thing that may with reasonable confidence be assumed 
is that he does not mean to make a loss. His object is to make a 
profit and to give the United States dominion over the sea. Can he 
do it ? It has been shown that so faras British opinion is concerned 
there is no prospect of profit upon shipping for years to come, much 
less for shipping bought at an inflated price. But depreciation will 
goon. What this means may be seen by the accounts of British 
shipping companies. Take the Cunard Company for an example. Its 
paid up capital is £1,600,000 and in ten years it has carried 
£1,600,000 to ships’ depreciation account. Its fleet has been almost 
entirely renewed in ten years, and shipbuilding has not reached 
finality. Steamers are machines that rapidly become obsolete. 
Within ten years Mr. Morgan will have to replace the tonnage he has 
now acquired, and the steamers he has bought at so high a figure will 
be sold at the price of old iron. The capital he has invested will in 
the meantime earn little or no dividend, and he has no reserve funds to 
fall back upon. These are all to create. Instead of reserve funds 
he has an inflated capital account that will clamour for dividends, while 
it shrivels up for lack of them. In the last few prosperous years British 
shipowners have paid good dividends and fed up their reserve funds in 
anticipation of hard times ; and these capital accounts do not as a rule 
represent more than the market value of their property. Note must 
be taken, too, of the fact that Americans do not bear losses long. They 
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enter into a new enterprise full of hope and full of enthusiasm, and 
in the confident belief that though others may fail they will ever present 
to the world an example of unprecedented success. But when instead 
of realising these bright anticipations they are confronted with a loss, 
and see nothing in front of them but a continuance of it, their staying 
power vanishes. They cut the loss and turn to more profitable enter- 
prises. If then Mr. Morgan cannot make his new shipping venture 
succeed within a reasonable time, further “ shipping deals ” will be 
postponed until a more favourable season, and the struggle for 
mercantile supremacy will be reserved for the future. 

It would seem, then, that on the whole the British shipowner is 
better prepared than Mr. Morgan and his confréres to pass through 
years of unprofitable trade and ruinous competition. He has more 
personal staying power, strong reserve funds, a capital account that 
is not inflated, and he knows his business better than any other ship- 
owners in the world. The economic conditions are apparently all 
in hisfavour. But some of the soothing reflections that are advanced 
on his side are of questionable worth. It is true that we have built 
ships and sold ships to foreigners, and that the result has been bene- 
ficial to ourselves, though some people qualify this conclusion by 
pointing to the keenness of the competition that the buyers of second- 
hand ships at very low prices have set up against British owners. 
There is, however, an obvious and very significant difference between 
supplying single ships to scattered individuals in foreign countries, 
and selling an established line of steamers and all its business con- 
nections to a great foreign combination of capitalists who immediately 
enter into competition, not as little shipowners who can be ignored, 
and not even as mere shipowners at all, but as powerful financiers 
who control the most important industries within the United States, 
and by their command of great trunk railway lines can turn a 
vast current of American commerce into whatever channel they 
please. How competition of this kind operates against British trade 
and British shipping was illustrated in the comments of a corres- 
pondent of The Times on October 8, in discussing a recent report by 
Mr. Longford, “one of our oldest and most experienced Consuls in 
Japan.” Note is taken of the standing accusation against British 
manufacturers of failing to conform to the wishes and wants of 
foreign customers, but Mr. Longford adds another reason for the 
loss of British trade. ‘‘German and United States manufacturers,” 
the correspondent writes, “not only enjoy the benefits of cheap. 
freights by subsidised steamship lines, but are able to send their 
goods by rail at preferential rates to the port of shipment and thence 
by steamer on through bills of lading at inclusive charges. In Great 
Britain the case is in all respects the reverse. Nothing is done to 
make easy the way of the manufacturer or merchant. There is no 
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subsidised line of steamers from England to Japan. Goods have 
to be conveyed by rail at heavy rates from the seat of manufacture to 
the port of shipment, shippers to incur all the cost and risk of 
transfer from rail to steamer, and then finally to pay a higher rate 
of freight by unsubsidised steamers to the destination in Japan than 
their rivals at Continental ports.” 

Mr. Morgan and the Billion Dollar Trust, with American Trunk 
lines of communication under their control, with the iron and steel 
and engineering and other industries in their hands, and with direct 
lines of ocean steamers at their command, can manipulate American 
trade and American shipping in a way that is impossible to any 
British competitor, and that must put British manufacturers and 
British shipowners at an immense disadvantage. Between such a 
situation as this and the one created by the sale of single ships, or the 
transfer of whole lines of steamers to enterprising foreign shipowners, 
who are shipowners and nothing more, there is no ground of com- 
parison whatever. It may be contended that if the Billion Dollar 
Trust should inaugurate this method of competition it would be 
possible to organise a combination here that would be quite capable 
of meeting Mr. Morgan on his own ground, and undoubtedly the 
leading English railway companies and the leading English shipping 
lines are sufficiently powerful to form such a combination without 
putting any appreciable strain or burden upon their financial re- 
sources, But does anyone imagine that such a combination is 
practicable? And if it came into existence what could it do? The 
trade to be controlled does not originate here. It is in the United 
States, where Mr. Morgan and the Billion Dollar Trust can have it 
in their grasp. No combination here could alter that fact. A com- 
bination of British railways and ocean lines might formulate dis- 
criminating rates against the American combination, in retaliation 
against discriminating rates in the States against British shipping ; 
but it is not to be imagined for a moment that public opinion here 
would allow British railway managers to exclude American produce 
from inland English towns because it had been conveyed to a British 
port at rates that British shipowners could not or would not accept. 
To meet the sort of competition that is in contemplation by setting 
a British against the American combination of capitalists is impos- 
sible, first, because in matters of this kind, Englishmen have never 
shown that they know how to combine, and next because any com- 
bination they could form would be powerless to control trade originat- 
ing in America. If, then, this conflict should come, the crucial ques- 
tion is, Who could bear the loss long enough to come out the victor ? 

So long as ordinary economic conditions were allowed to operate 
there could be no doubt about the ultimate result. Mr. Morgan 
would cut his loss long before the British shipowners were ready to 
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retire from the ocean. But Mr. Morgan and his Trust do not stand 
alone. They are the instruments by which the American Govern- 
ment is to work out its policy of creating direct ocean lines between 
American ports and external markets, and whatever loss that operation 
involves will be borne not by the Billion Dollar Trust but by the 
Government of the United States. In one word, what the mercantile 
marine of this country has to fight against is not Mr. Morgan, but 
subsidies. President Roosevelt has declared himself in their favour. 
The Ship Subsidies Bill, twice rejected, will now be passed, and 
though the present measure may not give bounties to foreign-built 
but American-owned steamers, the inclusion of such vessels can only 
be a question of time. At Mr. Morgan and his Billion Dollars 
standing alone British shipowners might snap their fingers, despite 
his control of American railways and industries, but with the United 
States Government and Treasury against them they cannot hope for 
ultimate victory. 

Look at what has happened already. The fastest steamers on the 
Atlantic are owned by German lines. Why? Not because the 
German shipbuilders surpass British in the building of fast steamships. 
Not because Germans manage shipping more successfully. Not 
because, under the ordinary conditions of trade, Germans can afford 
to run steamers at a higher speed than is remunerative in the case of 
English competitors. Not even because of direct subsidies, for the 
German steamers on the Atlantic only receive from the State financial 
aid in the same formas British steamers that carry mails. The chief 
advantage enjoyed by the German Atlantic lines arises from the 
enormous emigration from Northern Europe to America, which gives 
them a volume of passenger traffic that British companies cannot hope 
for. But German competitors on the Atlantic also benefit from the 
subsidies given them on their services to East Africa and Australia, 
and the advantageous position they occupy because of their large 
passenger traffic is thus further strengthened. The encouragement 
of the mercantile marine is part of the policy of the German State 
just as it is about to be made part of the policy of the United States, 
The German Empire, the State railways in Germany, the whole 
official machinery of the German Government at home and abroad, 
pursue the same object of building up German commerce and a 
German mercantile marine. Germany has not produced a Pierpont 
Morgan or a combination of millionaires, but without these German 
shipowners have snatched from Great Britain the supremacy of the 
North Atlantic, and have cut into British trade in East Africa, in the 
Straits, and elsewhere. 

The British Government were told long ago that in presence of 
German competition fostered by the State, British shipowners could 
not compete in speed with Germans, and that the fastest steamers on 
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the Atlantic must soon be those under a foreign flag. Now the 
Billion Dollar Trust comes in to improve upon the German plan, and 
to supplement State policy by an immense combination of capitalists 
whose operations threaten German and British shipowners alike, but 
which must press the more heavily upon British shipowners because 
they have not the Government behind them, and are in no sense the 
executants of a recognised national policy. In that event the loss of 
the fastest ships on the ocean to Germany must be followed by the 
disappearance of British steamers before the subsidised mercantile 
marine of the United States, and we shall revert to the position of 
the middle of last century, when the Atlantic trade was in American 
hands. That this would be but the prelude to the defeat of British 
shipowners in other parts of the world need scarcely be dwelt upon. 
America would have established her maritime supremacy—resting on 
State aid, no doubt, but still supremacy. 

Can one regard this result philosophically? Is it not a fact that 
if we can get others to do our ocean carriage for us more cheaply 
than we can do it ourselves, the service will add to the wealth of the 
nation and enable us to put British capital into some industry that 
will be more remunerative than shipping? The country has had 
an example of the way in which the success of foreign nations, 
bought by bounties, works. For a long series of years Continental 
nations have insisted upon taxing themselves in order that they might 
sell sugar in the United Kingdom below cost price. They suc- 
ceeded in almost killing the British sugar-refining industry, and in 
doing great damage to, if not in bringing bankruptcy upon, cane-sugar 
producing British colonies. But by abnormally cheapening sugar in 
England, they encouraged and made profitable many trades that could 
not otherwise have existed, and, on balance, added to the wealth of the 
United Kingdom. The ruin of the cane-sugar producers and of 
sugar-refiners fell heavily upon individuals, but the nation profited. 
Similarly the ruin of shipowners by bounty-fed foreign competition 
would be painful to individuals, but cheap ocean carriage of food and 
raw material would give an immense impetus to British manufactur- 
ing industries, and would give British products a decisive advantage 
in the markets of the world. It matters not to a British manufacturer 
whether his merchandise is carried across the ocean under the British 
or the German or the American flag, as long as it is carried safely, 
regularly and cheaply; and he may be excused if he says that it is 
infinitely better for him and for the country that he should have mer- 
chandise to import or export, than that, because of high rates of ocean 
freight, he should be put out of international competition altogether. 
And, after all, one has to recognise that shipowners are not, relatively 
to the total population, a numerous class, and that the number of 
native-born British seamen in the mercantile marine is not very 
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large. As, in the case of sugar bounties, it is quite possible that, from 
a purely economic point of view, the destruction of British shipping 
by bounty-fed German and American competition might be attended 
with compensating advantages to British industries that would add 
to the wealth of the nation, however hardly the collapse of shipping 
might press upon individuals. 

The only question remaining to be considered, then, is whether the 
advantages to be gained are worth the price. 

In considering this problem the mind instinctively turns to the 
situation that would arise in the event of war if the British mercan- 
tile marine were no longer in existence or were reduced to insignifi- 
cant dimensions. The most conspicuous success of the Government 
in connection with the South African war is that they were able to 
land in Cape Colony and Natal, six thousand miles away, a quarter 
of a million of men, with horses, mules, guns, ammunition, food, and 
all other war equipment, without hiring any foreign steamers and 
without dislocating in any way the ordinary course of British com- 
merce upon the sea. Wipe out the British mercantile marine and, 
in any future war, instead of being able to land a quarter of a million 
men six thousand miles away the country would not be able to send 
a single army corps abroad or to keep up a supply of reinforcements in 
India or in any other part of the Empire. A fleet of transports‘ 
would have to be built and owned and maintained by the State in 
time of peace in order that they might be ready in the event of war. 
But in a war with a naval Power possessing fast merchant steamers 
equipped as armed cruisers, the food supply of the United Kingdom 
would become a matter of urgent importance. The stock of food in 
the country does not as a rule exceed about six weeks’ supply. A con- 
tinuous stream of steamers would be needed to prevent a famine. 
No doubt venturesome merchantmen under foreign flags might be 
tempted to run with food for British ports, but the country could 
scarcely adopt as a policy a line of action that would leave it, in the 
event of war, at the mercy of the enemy’s armed cruisers and the 
enterprise of foreign blockade runners. 

It may of course be contended that in the event of war witha 
great naval Power we should lose our mercantile marine in any 
case by its immediate transfer to a foreign flag. That this would 
be a possible contingency of war is not to be denied, but it is a risk 
that is unavoidable, and the vessels so transferred would at least. 
remain under British ownership and be manned by British crews. 
Neither of these advantages would be left to us if British shipping 
disappeared through stress of subsidised foreign competition. 

Apart from war, which, though it might never come, would have 
to be provided against, it is not certain that British trade, if once 
British mercantile supremacy were overthrown, would be allowed to 
enjoy all the advantages that it has been assumed would accrue to 
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it through the cheapening of ocean transit. Let foreigners, whether 
Amerieans or Germans, once feel themselves in secure possession of 
main lines of ocean communication, and there would be little 
security against the imposition of discriminating rates of freight 
upon British trade. There may be some British traders who will 
say that in this respect matters could not be much worse than at 
present. Bitter complaints are made against the British “ring” of 
shipowners trading to the Straits, who are accused, in many cases it 
is to be feared with good reason, of levying higher freights upon 
British than upon Continental and upon American traders, much to 
the prejudice of British trade. Shipowners plead that they must 
regulate their charges according to the necessities of trade, and that 
they must either differentiate against the British trade or lose the 
foreign freight altogether. If direct steam lines were established 
between New York and other American ports and the neutral markets 
of the world, freights on American trade vid Great Britain would 
have to be still further reduced or the trade would have to be 
surrendered, and the latter alternative is far the more probable. 
Then would come a contest between British and American manu- 
facturers in African, South American, and Eastern markets, in which 
many advantages would be on the side of the American, and not the 
least would be the pursuit by the American Government of the policy 
of, building up direct American shipping lines and external trade 
by State aid. Itis not only the mercantile marine but the whole 
external trade of the country that is involved in the struggle, the 
commencement of which is marked by the entrance of the Billion 
Dollar Trust into the North Atlantic trade. 

Of course the dangers that may result from the subsidising of 
foreign shipping, from the control of American industries and 
American railways by great financiers, who also own and administer 
direct ocean steamship lines, and from the decay of the British 
mercantile marine, are not going to come upon the country next week, 
or next month, or next year, nor are they going to approach ina 
cataclysmic dramatic form that would rouse the whole Empire to a 
sense of approaching peril. The danger advances more insidiously, 
but is not the less real on that account. Already British steamship 
owners are beaten in speed on the Atlantic, and are at least equalled 
in the comfort and luxury of travel. In the East, little “ feeder ” 
lines of British steamers have been taken over by Germans. In the 
Atlantic a great shipping enterprise has been acquired by Americans. 
A little American coasting line, established and run for years by a 
British company, has been bought by Americans. And now a com- 
bination of millionaires with American trade in their grip, with 
railways under their control, a great ocean line of steamers in their 
possession, and State aid soon to be behind them, are bent upon 
acquiring domination over the ocean trade of the world. We have 
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to meet and overcome this new combination somehow, or succumb to 
it; and we cannot afford to be beaten. 

The wars of this twentieth century—its early wars at all events— 
are to be economic wars, and Great Britain, occupying the widest 
field, is most open to attack. Our principal competitors, Germany 
and the United States, each have a national commercial policy. We 
have none. Nominally the British commercial policy is to leave trade 
to take care of itself, but shipowners protest that this is not the policy 
of Parliament, which only interferes with trade to put shackles upon 
it. Mr. Chamberlain has been groping after a new commercial policy 
so far as the Colonies are concerned. He has subsidised a line of 
steamers between Bristol and Jamaica, with questionable success, and 
has entered into speculative railway construction with State aid in 
West Africa. The railway-construction policy is not sufficiently 
developed yet to judge of its results, but the subsidised shipping line 
does not promise to bring much relief to sugar-cane growers in 
the West Indies, and it is directly prejudicial to the interests of 
unsubsidised British lines of steamers in the West India trade. These 
little experimental operations do not assist towards the evolution of a 
national commercial policy. Yet of the two men to whom the country 
may look for such a policy, Mr. Chamberlain, though toying with 
Protection, is one. The other is Lord Rosebery, the great expounder 
and leader of sane Imperialism, and an avowed Free Trader. 

If it be conceded that British shipowners cannot maintain their 
position against State-aided American and German competition, and 
that this country cannot permit its mercantile marine to be reduced to 
a second or third-rate position, what does policy require of the State P 
The Empire needs in time of war the fastest steamers on the ocean ; 
a sufficient number of transports to convey men, animals, and all war 
material and equipment that might have to be sent oversea; and a 
merchant fleet to keep up the nation’s food supply. The duty of the 
State is to see that these three requirements are not jeopardised in 
time of peace. They are, each of them, almost as essential in national 
defence as the Royal Navy itself. The country recognises now that 
it costs more to build a first-class steamer that is to be an armed 
cruiser than to build an ordinary merchant steamer, and it pays a 
subsidy to have such steamers built and at call. It may be necessary 
to develop this system further, and to make it cover the supply of 
transports also. The supply of food for the nation may be regarded 
as the business of the shipowner more than of the State, but it should 
be the policy of the State to make the shipowners’ business as easy as 
possible and to remove all imposts that press upon his enterprise. 
Life-saving regulations cannot be repealed, but it may well be that 
rules that were necessary twenty or thirty years ago are now capable 
of modifications that would bring the laws affecting British shipping 
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into closer approximation to those under which trade is carried on under 
foreign flags. British policy in the past, too, has, however, imposed 
upon the shipping trade the cost of maintaining lighthouses round 
the coasts of the United Kingdom, and by taxing foreign shipping 
for the maintenance of British lights brings upon British shipping in 
American ports a charge from which the shipping of nations that do 
not impose light duties is exempt. We have abolished toll-bars on 
highways throughout the country. It is time to abolish toll-bars in 
the form of light dues on the highways of the ocean, and thereby to 
place British shipping in foreign ports in as favourable a position as 
the shipping of competing nations. 

Closely connected with the maintenance of the British mercantile 
marine is the vexed question of the manning of the navy. The 
labour market from which shipowners can draw their supply of seamen 
is world-wide, and they are entitled to secure crews on the best com- 
mercial terms possible, irrespective of nationality. But it is not good 
British policy to have British ships manned by foreigners, and the 
reduction in the number of British seamen and the decline in 
popularity of seamanship as a profession narrows the area from 
which engineers, firemen, and bluejackets for the navy may be drawn. 
Ships on the list of armed cruisers are required to enrol in their crew 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve, and an extension of the system 
would add to the strength of the reserve. But behind this problem 
is the other and more difficult one of rearing seamen to recruit the 
ranks of the mercantile marine. In an age of technical schools the 
shipping trade may reasonably ask that in the great ports of the 
country floating schools should be established for the training of 
boys for a seafaring life, whether in the Royal Navy or in the 
merchant service. 

Whether these obviously necessary and certainly not heroic 
measures would secure the double object of providing the nation with 
cruisers, transports, a merchant fleet, and a reserve of men in time of 
war, and at the same time enabling British shipowners to hold their 
position against foreign competition in whatever form and from what- 
ever quarter it might come, may be left for consideration. The 
essential thing is that the nation should realise that in the great 
struggle for commercial pre-eminence upon which the United States 
is entering, the conditions of the contest will place British private 
enterprise at a disadvantage, and that a commercial system that 
sufficed in other circumstances can no longer be depended upon. If 
the British mercantile marine is to continue to hold the first and most 
commanding position on the ocean, the national policy must be so 
framed as to prevent it being pushed from that position by foreign 
subsidies. 

W. WETHERELL. 
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Ir is often complained that the world of ideas and of art has been 
for many years a rather dull place. The complaint may be well or 
ill founded. If the accepted view of the relations of art and ideas 
to national life and events be right, the complaint is odd, for no one 
can deny that national and political events have been stirring and 
that the signs of more stirring events to come can be read by the 
naked eye. In England, at least, the national stress and national 
emotion which are held to inspire poets and philosophers have not 
been lacking. We have had to pull ourselves together, and we have 
had a grim proof that we may not relax again speedily. We have 
had much to hearten us. South Africa has proved that our manhood 
is as spirited and enduring as ever. It has proved, too, that our 
boasted civilisation in tenderness for the weak and conquered is not 
a sham, that, on the contrary, we are ready to prolong our 
own suffering and loss for its sake. On the other hand, we have 
been fairly and squarely warned that the world, as it goes now, calls 
for mental as well as moral qualities in the nation that is to 
win. We cannot afford our cherished stupidity ; we must seek for 
and use our brains. And in the future it is plain we shall have to 
act strongly and together, that our indifferentism and individualism 
must go by the board. We have to see to it that the ties of sentiment 
which bind our colonies to us shall be strengthened by ties of common 
interest, and not loosened by any folly of theorists, and we shall 
have to hold this great Empire well together, against the attacks, in 
one way or another, of the rest of the world. In fact, we have been, 
and shall have to be in infinitely greater degree, on our mettle. All 
this, surely, ought to have something to say to ideas and to arts. 
Will it? It remains a question; so far the response, if in one or 
two quarters brilliant, has been slight. But we must remember that 
the national consciousness of all this has existed, if it yet exists, but 
a short while, and it is the national consciousness and not the beliefs 
of one here and one there, which calls to art to express it when the 
theme is a great one. The right appealing idea and the perfect 
form are still to seek; let us pray they may be found. 

Meanwhile, if in our art or our ideas we have been dull, we have 
been dull with differences. I was reminded very strongly of such 
differences the other day in reading again Mr. Mallock’s “ New 
Republic.” Certainly those of us who talk about art and philosophy 
and society, talk differently now from Mr. Mallock’s talkers. In fact, 
the change at first sight is almost amazing. Every one admits that 
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this book is a very accurate statement of the ideas of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Dr. Jowett, and Mr. Pater, and so forth: everybody admitted 
it at the time the book was published. It was said that the 
people were all portraits, but the truth is that they represent the 
writings and not the conversation of their prototypes. One or two, 
I know from credible evidence, were not in the least like their supposed 
originals, and Mr. Mallock was, of course, aware of this. He simply 
took certain distinguished people and made them talk like their 
books. He did not design to be realistic, nor, I fancy, dramatic 
either. The affair gives one no illusion of real conversation ; no one 
out of a pulpit or off a lecture platform could talk like these eloquent 
theorisers. But the point is that the conversation does represent, 
and very accurately—given a trifle of satire and caricature—the 
ideas which were in the air and influenced the talk of cultivated people 
at the time, and was taken, and rightly taken, to express the 
particular ideas and deductions from the ideas of the celebrated men 
in question. For my part, when I first read it some fifteen years ago, 
being young, I hailed it as a gospel, or rather as several gospels, to 
enliven by turns. And how old-fashioned it all seemed the other 
day! Not that it was stale, withered, and of intolerable entrails ; it 
is far too well done for that, and far too sympathetic, as belonging to 
one’s youth. But with what pleasant smack of the past it returned. 
Old ideas, old enthusiasms! I protest it smelt sweetly of lavender. 
It is worth while—since at least it is agreeable to the writer—to 
consider the matter more particularly. The general setting need 
not detain one; people still have house parties and lunch and dine. 
Nor need the supernumerary characters. The host, the young man 
whom his friends think ought to do something great because in spite 
of being very rich he liked to talk about books, and who never does, is 
a constant type in real life. Leslie, the young man who conceals a 
breaking heart by rather violently cynical remarks, is perhaps a trifle 
more of books than of life, and we do not take him quite so seriously as 
they did in the ’eighties ; he dated, even then, from a misunderstanding 
of Byron. Lady Ambrose, the rich woman whose delight is in 
duchesses, would nowadays be less rigid in her judgment about 
people’s “infidelity ”’ and all that, but—some of us would say— 
decidedly more vulgar. Miss Merton is merely the hint of a character 
which might or might not have been interesting if it were worked out. 
But Dr. Jenkinson and Mr. Herbert and Mr. Saunders and Mr. Luke 
and Mr. Rose—one might write a volume about the most superficial 
delivery of any one of them, to explain what changes in tone and 
thought and feeling it records for us. Of course, they are sometimes 
caricature. Mr. Saunders, for example, who was always denying any- 
thing except progress “which could be verified by statistics,” and who 
had “disproved the existence of God,’’ is a bit more powerful than the 
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militant atheist of the period could really have been. But the militant 
atheist was—that is the point—and is no more. How many years is 
it since he was heard in the land? Thereare many men, no doubt, who 
agree with Mr. Saunders about God, though few intelligent men may 
agree with him about progress ; there are many, that is to say, who are 
not merely agnostic, but repudiate the possibility of anything approach- 
ing to any notion of theism, and believe all ‘‘faith”’ to be not only 
foolish but noxious. But even they do not trouble themselves to con- 
tradict or hold forth ; they do not think it worth while. Twenty years 
ago they did ; they wanted to convert the rest of the community. It 
seems, indeed, to pass from extreme instances, as though the whole war 
between faith and philosophy had collapsed. The armies march their 
own ways, through different countries, andif haply the soldiers of either 
meet, they bivouactogether in peace. The quarrel between statesmen 
and ecclesiastics, from time to time acute in France and Italy, is 
social and political, not one of belief and disbelief. In England 
the national genius for compromise produced the Broad Church 
—and Dr. Jenkinson. But the compromise was found to be 
unnecessary, or impracticable, and the Broad Church is defunct. 
I wonder if any dignitary of the Church or eminent philosopher 
is engaged on a work to reconcile Christianity and Science. 
I imagine not. It is all as deadas Robert Boyle, who began it two 
centuries and a-half ago. We have agreed that there are different 
sorts of intellect, and they have given up, almost with mutual respect, 
the attempt to convert each other. Mr. Mallock’s Dr. Seydon, whose 
zeal was all for coalescing the Anglican and Eastern communities, is 
a& more modern figure than Dr. Jenkinson, who thought that 
Christianity “ really embraces all religions, even any honest denial of 
itself.” But it israther a large change for twenty years, and was 
not, I believe, anticipated then. I doubt if there is a single man in 
England now at all entitled to be called a philosopher or a man of 
science, who cares what dogmas the mass of people believe, or a single 
churchman of repute who would try hopefully to convert him. 

But were this militant spirit to revive it would find its objective 
very much changed. The anxious reconciler of Christianity and 
Science would find no longer stubborn and rude opposition in the 
enemy’s camp, but he would find what he would like far less. He 
would find himself treated like a child, his arguments listened to, and 
the briefest reply consistent with courtesy. His listeners would be 
of opinion that his mind, however equipped with learning and 
accomplishment, lacked a certain faculty, and would try to change the 
conversation. This is not to speak offensively: I write as an observer 
only—but I am sure that thus, and not otherwise, would the men of 
science conduct themselves. A complete rejection of the old dogmas 
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atheist, could he be born again, would be just as much annoyed as Dr. 
Jenkinson. For while the philosophers and a very large proportion of 
all educated men would tell him that his attacks on religion were 
not worth while, he would find also that among the general there was 
far more profession of dogma, far more mysticism and delight in 
symbols of faith, than in his day. He would say that a wave of 
obscurantism had passed over the country. Reason and logic he 
would find, however unobtrusively potent with the educated, were 
certainly not, as he had thought they would be, ruling in the market 
place. Soitis. The philosopher’s attitude to Christianity, as to one 
of many religions historically interesting or socially important, but 
without relation to fact or probability, is that of many who, when 
The New Republic was published, would have been struggling with 
reason and tradition: but also faith, Catholicism, mysticism—call it 
what you will—is stronger numerically now than then. Between 
the two, the Broad Church and Dr. Jenkinson have fallen. It is 
astonishing now to the unhistorically minded to read of the famous 
struggles and heart searchings of an earlier generation. Pathetic, if 
we understand them rightly, but difficult so to be understood. 

Then Matthew Arnold, who on his culture and “ sweetness and 
light ” side is very fairly expressed 'in the book, is not he, too, fallen? 
On that side only, I think. The classical poet of the Scholar Gipsy 
lives, and even his biblical criticisms, his Literature and Dogma, 
remain as a stage, at least, of an intellectual procession, a work 
which in its time had a large effect. But was ever “movement” 
more futile than Matthew Arnold’s crusade of “culture” ? It was, 
in fact, foredoomed to futility. To enlarge the culture of the 
cultivated, to lead them where they shall find useful food and widen- 
ing of vision, is an attempt of which the success is according to the 
power of him who attempts it. To show those who crave culture 
where they may find its beginnings, is the successful endeavour of 
him who has the teaching genius. But to rail at the uncultivated, 
to preach the advantages of culture with a view of enticing those 
who do not even understand the preacher’s language—that is a 
proceeding on which no success awaits. If you explain to those who 
have an instinct and a desire for culture how beautiful a thing it is, 
you are superfluous; if you explain it to those who have no such 
instinct or desire they will not understand you. First it is necessary 
to wake the instinct or implant the desire. There may be more than 
one way of doing this. Every way must be difficult and can ‘be 
found only by inspiration or by infinite pains. But the way of 
bullying is most certainly a hopeless way. It implies, too, the fault 
it seeks to correct. If you wish to improve the manners of an ill- 
mannered man, and by way of doing so first call him opprobrious 
names and then draw his attention to your own superiority, he ean 
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make a tolerably obvious retort, and whether he makes it or not, he 
is hardy likely to be impressed, to tremble and turn and be changed. 
To express a plain disgust for the mass of your fellow-countrymen 
and claim for an infinitesimal minority a monopoly of social merits, 
is not likely either to convert the former or to improve the latter. And, 
in fact, the effect has been nothing. The really cultivated gained 
nothing. The uncultivated—those of them who heard anything of 
the matter—were merely annoyed. The sham cultivated were 
confirmed in their own conceit, and certain misleading phrases— 
Barbarians, Philistine, and so forth—remain for the misuse of jour- 
nalists. And that is all. But twenty years ago many people thought 
that this crusade of Matthew Arnold was to work such miracles in 
social life as he declined to accept in theology. 

Matthew Arnold is very fairly represented in The New Republic, 
given, of course, the touch of satire which came, and comes still, 
naturally to the author. I imagine that Mr. Mallock did not intend 
to give us Mr. Pater with the same verisimilitude. Mr. Rose’s com- 
placent and languid eulogies of life for art’s sake are not to be fairly 
paralleled in his writings. I often think that even his admirers do Mr. 
Pater an injustice, from the inveterate habit of giving every man a 
label and never more than one. Mr. Pater was labelled a master of 
style, and so hardly any one was able to see that this style clothed a 
coherent, and by no meansan unmanly, philosophy. This philosophy 
assuredly did not recommend its disciples to sever themselves from the 
common life of their country: Mr. Pater was too really Greek for that 
heresy. Nor, apart from that, would the charming folly of Mr. Rose’s 
ideas be fair, in point of intellect and imagination, to the artist who did 
in very truth widen the culture of his time, by showing it a mode of 
reconstructing, valuing, and living in the past in its way unique. 
Nor, again, have I gathered from his friends that Mr. Pater talked 
like Mr. Rose. But Mr. Rose is a very fair caricature, sometimes a 
very fair portrait of a school, of a “movement,” which found its best 
inspiration in Mr. Pater—and this, probably, was Mr. Mallock’s 
intention. Well, that movement also is gone from among us. For my 
part, I regret it a good deal. At its best it made a genuine appeal 
to detachment of appreciation in the arts, and even in its popular 
effect it produced something better than preceding ugliness. In 
some of its professions it was false, no doubt. It was not “ Greek ” 
nor even like the Italian or French Renaissance—not in the least. 
Plato and Aristotle alike would have regarded its ideal of a life apart 
from the State, solely devoted to artistic enjoyment, as something 
monstrous and horrible, and in the Italy of the Renaissance artists were 
active artists, and their patrons statesmen. In this remoteness and 
exclusiveness it shared the fault of Matthew Arnold’s movement, a 
fault fatal to vitality. But beside its advantages of being both 
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charming in some respects and amusing in others, it had the indirect 
advantage of varying the monotony of English life and ideals. 
From being notoriously a nation of humours and eccentricities, we 
English seem to be becoming all exactly like one another, and the 
man whom we all try to be, and many of us are, is a man incessantly 
talking about sports and games and devoting the chief energies of his 
body and mind to their pursuit. I do not depreciate their value. 
All men need exercise, and some men need violent exercise. But the 
monotony is tedious, and moreover it is a handicap to us as a nation. 
The fanatical eulogists of “ athletics” have persuaded themselves, 
heaven knows how, that our Empire was won by sports and games. 
If they will kindly go over in their minds the list of our greatest 
statesmen, soldiers, sailors—to say nothing of our poets and philo- 
sophers—and observe how many conformed to their own idea of the 
perfect Englishman, they may conceivably observe their mistake. 
The fact is that our greatest men have been as unlike that boasted 
hero, “ the average athletic Englishman,” as it is possible to imagine. 
This by the way. The “esthetic” movement, an extreme on the 
other side, was a useful counterpoise and variety, and as I read of its 
beginnings in The New RepublicI sighed for its passing. 

Out of all this change—slight in itself, perhaps, but remarkable 
for the brevity of the time—I find persons in the book whose ideas 
have sustained or increased their potency. The first is the old 
uncle, in whose classical villa the scene is laid. He, or his memory— 
for you remember he is dead,—would be merely part of the background 
if it were not for the pages his nephew reads from his memoirs. 
One set of pages is an ironical recommendation of Christianity on 
the ground that its prohibitions have added to our humour, and made 
our vices the more enjoyable. The other set form a vigorous 
satire, brilliantly imitated from Aristotle’s Ethics, against British 
snobbishness (I trust an apology is needed for refreshing your 
memory). The partial and wicked truth of such a recommendation 
of course continues to be true, and so—alas !—does the truth of the 
satire. If old Mr. Lawrence had lived another twenty years he 
would have noticed, to be sure, that there are differences in our 
snobbishness, as fur example that we value titles less and money 
more, and he might have observed also that a larger number of 
people—in the greater uncertainty of our social hierarchy—are 
content to take out the national characteristic in contempt of sets 
and coteries not their own. But these are trifles. Otherwise the 
deceased Mr. Lawrence remains truer for our time than most of the 
advanced folk who stayed in his house. The value of him, however, 
is literary and not historical. 

The other person in the book whose doctrine, as then presented, 
has not lost its force, but, on the contrary, makes a warmer appeal to 
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us is—some of my readers may be surprised to learn—Mr. Herbert, 
who stands for Mr. Ruskin. We are not concerned with his 
criticism of art, which has now been rejected by the experts. Though 
(by the experts’ leave) his criterion of morality for the judgment of 
art was not so much radically false as narrow in his own connotation 
of it—for that the greatest art has been concerned with the genius of 
races and ages, and is, therefore, not a mere affair of arrangement of 
lines and colours, is surely a tenable view—-still his criticism was 
narrow and inadequate, and it has passed away. It does not come 
into The New Republic. There we have Mr. Ruskin in two 
aspects—in his fierce denunciation of certain features of contemporary 
civilisation, and in his sympathy with the unequal lot of the poor. 
I think that in both these aspects he would meet with a far better 
understanding and a far more extensive agreement than he met with 
when Zhe New Republic was written. He would have to rise 
from the grave to meet with it, because we do not read the books of 
his period. But if he could do that, and talk to us in lecture 
rooms, and write to us in our Reviews, I am sure we should know 
what he meant far better than his contemporaries. 

When Mr. Mallock wrote his first book modern civilisation was 
still cock-sure of its virtues. Its critics were, one and all, regarded 
as eccentrics and dealers in paradox. Hardly any one doubted that 
swiftness of communication, extension of commerce and all that were 
of the essence of civilisation, even if they were not the whole of it. 
The great leaders of commerce gazed upon their new hideous houses, 
patted their capacious stomachs, and were convinced that they were 
the flower of all the ages. Thackeray had laughed at soldiers as an 
ornamental anachronism. The men of science crowed over discovery 
as though it were the same thing as understanding. The quality of 
towns did not matter; the great thing was that you could get from 
one to another ten times as quickly as your ancestors. You might 
have nothing better in your head than the latest price of corn, but 
being able to communicate this fact to a man thousands of miles 
away in a few minutes, you were a finer example of civilisation than 
Plato. In England, twenty years ago, we were hardly beginning to 
come to the end of our national monopoly of commercial prosperity ; 
naturally we thought a merely material civilisation the best possible. 
The corresponding virtues, repression of violence, free scope for 
enterprise and also for cunning, and “respectability,’’ which is the 
universal cloak of cunning, had it all their own way. Mr. Ruskin 
laid his finger on the weak spots in all this. But we did not wince, 
we merely grinned at him. Then he waxed angry, and accused our 
civilisation of ruining all that was fair and wholesome; he pointed to 
our factory chimneys shutting out the sun, and the pale faces of our 
factory hands. There was a murmur of surprise, because our manu- 
facturers had been taught by Messrs. Bright and Cobden that they 
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were the people, and that it was only wicked aristocrats and land- 
owners who were oppressors. But few cared... . Now it is 
different. Seeing the results of our material civilisation for our- 
selves, its monotony and dreariness, the insipidity and vulgarity of 
the men it makes wealthy, and the excessive toil and emptiness in 
the lives of the men whose labour is the means, we begin to have our 
doubts. We find that the promised blessings of peace and universal 
goodness have not been secured, and that the incidental evils which 
were to pass away have grown and grown. Are we, after all, on the 
wrong lines? Many of us think so; many more now than twenty 
years ago agree with Mr. Ruskin. 

We have a stronger social reason than we had then for feeling that 
the lot of the poor—the labour which leaves no time nor energy for 
civilised recreation, and the pay which only just supports a tasteless 
life—is grievously unequal. The process which in this country is 
substituting, in the position of the main holders of wealth, for a 
class which had traditions of its own and had been there, so to speak, 
since our national memory, a class which has risen in the immediate 
past by the exploitation of labour or by successful cunning—this 
process had, of course, been going on for a very long time when The 
New Republic was written. But the last twenty years have seen a rapid 
acceleration of it. The philosophical difference may not be great. It 
may not, philosophically, matter to the unlucky man whether the 
lucky one is “the tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” or the first 
transmitter of a bulging pocket. Imaginatively it does matter to 
him, and we who, perhaps, are in neither category are more apt than 
twenty years ago to sympathise with him. So when we read Mr. 
Herbert’s strictures on his cultured audience for thinking only of 
themselves, for taking no thought of the poor in their “new 
republic,” and for calmly accepting the results of others’ labour, we 
find ourselves less surprised than they were. We feel that there is 
even iess essential difference between poor and rich than there was, 
and understand better the former’s discontent. Mr. Herbert’s exhor- 
tations to preserve the belief in a future life in order to keep up the 
spirits of the poor in this one, has a keener ring in its sardonic irony 
than it had then. 

I have written a dull essay on a lively book. But that is the way 
of comment. We go to the dull books when we want to make 
fun. I have simply written down these notes of differences, of decay, 
and growth, as they struck me. I will leave them as they stand, their 
connection unexplained, their central idea undeveloped. It is not 
worth while to do more, for all these “movements” and phases are 
but fag ends of a national principle which has well-nigh exhausted 
itself. If the race is taking a fresh start there will be movements of 
better worth. If it is not, heaven help us. 


G. S. Srrert. 








LUCAS MALET’S NOVELS. 


Since Mrs. Humphry Ward published Robert Elsmere, and Mz. 
Gladstone deemed it worthy of a serious refutation, probably no 
novel has roused such general interest as The History of Sir Richard 
Calmady. Certainly it has not yet been reviewed by a Prime 
Minister—possibly for that it will have to wait for a Liberal, or shall 
we say Liberal Imperial, Administration—but lesser folk have dis- 
cussed it with a fulness and frequency which may be thought to make 
further comment superfiuous. For the most part, however, it has 
been treated as though it stood alone, regardless of the fact that it is 
the seventh in a series of novels, all remarkable and all illustrating 
certain clearly-defined tendencies. Lucas Malet may fairly claim to 
be judged by her work as a whole. She might even urge that before 
she startled the world with the problem of a Sir Richard Calmady 
she had been at pains to lead up to this extreme case by previou 
studies of types more or less exceptional. Indeed, a comprehensive 
view of her work affords so curious a natural history of the birth 
and growth of a taste for the abnormal, that it is, perhaps, worth 
while to trace its development in some detail. 

It is now eighteen years ago since she published her first novel, 
Mrs. Lorimer. That was closely followed by Colonel Enderiy’s Wife. 
A year or two later came A Counsel of Perfection, and, in 1891, after 
an interval, The Wages of Sin. Then a gap of five years, followed 
by The Carissima, and four years later by The Gateless Barrier. 
Finally, in 1901, comes The History of Sir Richard Calmady. Clearly 
she does not work quickly, or she may not choose to give the world 
anything immature or unfinished, for the books afford conclusive 
evidence that they have not been published in order of conception. 
Some of the personages of Sir Richard Calmady are incidentally 
alluded to both in 4A Counsel of Perfection and in The Wages of Sin, 
and in such a way as to leave no doubt that the latest novel was then 
in substance complete. Yet Counsel of Perfection was published 
as long ago as 1888. Even without such an indication one might 
have divined that the mind which could conceive Sir Richard 
Calmady was not making its first tentative entrance into the sphere 
of the abnormal. Indeed, both the preceding books had dealt 
definitely with the supernatural, and Zhe Carissima explicitly 
announced itself as “a modern grotesque.” But the beginnings lie 
further back still, and explain both the trend of Lucas Malet’s 
work and the high degree in which it has come to exhibit the defects 
of its qualities. 
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Without bandying about terms like “realist” and “idealist,” which 
have been so persistently and so perversely misused as almost to have 
lost their meaning, one may recognise in her at once a strong belief 
in the power of spiritual influences, and a habit of mind, concrete, 
material, minutely observant. What she conceives she sees very 
solid and actual; she can tell you how it looks all round, where the 
light falls on it, its colour, its taste, and its smell; in a word, her 
world is all so vividly imagined as to leave very little to the 
imagination of her readers. Even the ghosts have not much that is 
elusive or insubstantial about them, and we are far more ready to 
believe that the fairy lady of The Gateless Barrier left the trace of 
her footprints over the dewy turf than that she faded away from her 
lover at the crowing of the cock. But to have so material a vision of 
the immaterial, to concentrate all the powers of a singularly 
observant mind upon the actual form and colour of the airy fabric of 
a vision, is to develop a faculty of actualising, which has its attendant 
dangers. 

Take the same faculty on the subjective side. No one realises 
with greater intensity than Lucas Malet the peculiar states of mind 
induced in the sensitive by influences of time and place, environment 
and atmosphere. When Mrs. Lorimer is held back from a second 
marriage by the sudden rattling down upon the floor of a wooden 
rosary, or again when in the Midlandshire garden she wakes up 
suddenly to see that thin white veil creeping over the sky, which in 
eastern England so often blots out all colour and wakes a little 
shuddering desolate wind, we feel that these things are symbolic in 
the best and truest sense. But little by little the constant con- 
nection of symbol and spiritual signification tends to substitute the 
sign for the thing signified, and, given also on the writer’s side a 
certain preoccupation with physical detail, it easily degenerates into 
a mannerism and produces an effect anything but spiritual. 

This is the more serious as Lucas Malet starts with a very high 
conception of the value of symbolism, and a very definite and 
conscious intention to make it serve as an expression of spiritual 
truth. Indeed, if the phrase may be forgiven, she takes almost a 
sacramental view of life. Her careful choice of just those details 
which shall best convey the sense of spiritual conflict, seems to 
combine the ethical aim of the preacher with the selective instinct of 
the literary artist. In more senses than one she is a true daughter 
of Charles Kingsley. Moreover, in the earlier books she succeeds to 
an extraordinary degree in giving the inward and spiritual significa- 
tion its proper value. And she started at a very high level. For 
what is the theme of Mrs. Lorimer ? Nothing less than that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, that passion for spiritual perfection 
which possesses only those elect souls who, if the gods indeed love 
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them, must surely die young. Going back to the book again after 
eighteen years, one is struck afresh, not only with the beauty of the 
conception and the concentrated force which goes to its realisation, 
but with the extraordinarily finished execution in what must have 
been the work of a mere girl. Lucas Malet has done many things 
since, bigger things, perhap s, more daring and more complicated, but 
she has done nothing so periect in its way, 80 touched to finer issues, 
as this curiously moving little “‘ sketch in black and white.” Listen 
to its close :— 


‘The wind—which had risen considerably in the course of the last hour, and 
promised to clear the sky of clouds by mid-day—rushed through the swaying 
tree-tops, dashed the drops from the glistening laurels on either side the carriage 


+ 


drive, and cried and called plaintively round the gables of the old sandstone 
house. There was a little space of silence between the two men who, each in his_ 
own way, had so truly loved one woman. Then Mr. Mainwaring raised his hat, 
and standing there, uncovered, in the driving rain, said very calmly and 
reverently—- 

“ «Ah, my dear little Lizzie! God rest her sweet soul!’” 


The girl who could write like that at two or three and twenty, 
certainly deserved the serious recognition of contemporary criticism. 

Turn next to Colonel Enderby’s Wife. Here Lucas Malet is work- 
ing out an idea already suggested in the earlier book. When 
Elizabeth Lorimer, still a girl and with the honeymoon but a few 
months behind her, is watching her husband's sufferings, we are told 
that they seemed to her “ strange, unnatural, hideous. In shrinking 
from the sight of suffering, she shrank a little from the sufferer too.” 
This confused sense of fear and dumb rebellion, which in her 
was but the quickening to spiritual growth, is in Colonel Enderby’s 
young wife the indication of an utter absence of soul at all. 
Jessie Enderby is an entirely modern and most vividly imagined 
variant of Fouqué’s Undine. Brilliant, fascinating, delightful, and 
clingingly affectionate as long as the sun shines, she draws out all 
that is tender and also all that is heroic in the middle-aged soldier 
who has given her his heart. But when suffering comes to him and 
the shadow threatens to fall on her, she shrinks bai in selfish terror, 
and leaves him to die alone. For her the whole world and the glory 
of it, for Colonel Enderby the great opportunity of his life; and, 
as Bertie Ames says, roused for once out of his half-mocking 
cynicism, “he had the wit totake it.” A very ordinary, prejudiced, 
stiff-necked English soldier and gentleman became something of a 
hero, and a very good imitation of a saint. 

It is in this book, perhaps, and in the Counsel of Perfection 
which followed it, that Lucas Malet comes nearest to realising a 
more or less conscious aim, which I seem to trace in most of her 
early work. She is greatly preoccupied with the nature of holiness, 
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she dosires above all things to picture a saint. In a beautiful article’ 
which she contributed to this Review on the appearance of the Life 
of General Gordon, she enumerated the various marks, the moral 
“stigmata,” which distinguish the saints. Fanaticism, fatalism, 
asceticism, these stand first; but the saint is also a man of war, a 
person of simple views and impatient of opposition, self-reliant in 
his judgments, with a grasp of abstract ideas and a tendency to apply 
them literally and logically to facts, which not infrequently leads 
others to call him mad. Just “this power of bridging the gulf 
between principles and facts, things of the spirit and things of the 
flesh, things temporal and things eternal,” is the very key-note of the 
saintly character. The true saint may be a celibate warring against 
the body ; he is also a sacramentalist very deeply concerned in that 
body’s redemption. 

Opinions may differ as to this definition of saintliness, but that 
sacramental symbolism tends very definitely towards materialism the 
history of the Catholic Church throughout the ages testifies only too 
plainly. Moreover, Kingsley’s daughter, quite apart from her own 
idiosyncrasies of temperament, must almost have been born an adherent 
of the flesh-and-blood school of robust religious thinking. She ought 
also to have been born a Protestant, but perhaps muscular Christi- 
anity, when it takes feminine shape and indulges in less open-air 
exercise and combativeness, is apt to seek satisfaction in a religion 
which makes other appeals to the senses. Anyway, it is not given 
to a mind like hers to picture the pure, passionless type of unworldli- 
ness which, for instance, George Eliot has drawn for us in Dinah 
Morris. There is a real saint, of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
intent upon one single purpose, the saving of souls. To such, as to 
the nun of the Holy Grail in Tennyson’s poom, it is alone given to 
see heaven opened and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the sons of men. 

Whether from inability to realise the type or a growing disinclina- 
tion for it, Lucas Malet certainly seems to have decided that sinners 
were more interesting. She by no means ceases to be a moralist; 
in The Wages of Sin she preaches her most striking sermon. But 
she does it by portraying the sins and sufferings of struggling 
and repentant humanity, and leaves spiritual perfection for disem- 
bodied ghosts. Zhe Wages of Sin marks an important step forward 
in her work, an advance upon lines already suggested in Coloncl 
Enderhy’s Wife. The Counsel of Perfection, which intervened, had 
less of the flesh-and-blood element. In some ways it is the most 
spiritually-minded of all her books, but, except Zhe Carissima, which 
is a failure altogether, it is also the least interesting. Not that there 
is not something very touching in the pathetic figure of the gentle 


1) “The Youngest of the Saints,””’ Forrnicutiy Review, September, 1885. 
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middle-aged lady, who makes almost her first acquaintance with life 
and gains absolutely her first knowledge of love when thirty-odd 
years of daughterly devotion have faded her delicate prettiness. 
Lydia Casteen is rather like the New England nuns of Miss Mary 
Wilkins’ stories; there is something transatlantic about her, and 
she is the only Puritan type which I can recall in Lucas Malet’s work; 
but though she is well realised, Dr. Casteen is too like the Dr. 
Casaubon of Middlemarch, and he suffers by the comparison. 

The Wages of Sin is on a different plane altogether, and it 
challenges attention from the outset by the boldness of its portraiture 
and the outspokenness of its canons of art. It is never very easy to 
decide when a writer is, or is not, speaking in her own proper person ; 
but this description of the hero is, to say the least of it, significant :— 


‘‘Colthurst revelled in incongruities. There was unquestionably a sinister 
vein in him, a rather morbid enjoyment of all that is strange, jarring, unexpected, 
abnormal. Some persons indeed have gone so far as to accuse him of a love of 
actual physical deformity and a relish of horror for mere horror’s sake. No doubt 
his power of appreciation was widely catholic, his view of beauty an original one. 
Yet he invariably, as far as I could see, rejected that which was unnatural or 
unsavoury, unless the presentation of it formed so essential a part of his subject 
that to omit it was to spoil the point of the story. If it was a necessary part of 
the drama, he portrayed it with an honest and fearless hand. And that he 
probably enjoyed doing so I am not prepared to deny. In truth, the number of 
artists—in any department—who have the gift of calling spades spades, rather 
than agricultural implements, is a very small one. To ask them not to exercise 
this distinguishing gift, when they do possess it, is a trifle hard. A trifle useless, 
too, perhaps ; for unless they are contemptibly false to the demands of their own 
talent they certainly will not listen to you.” 


Is this to be taken merely as a bit of psychological analysis, as an 
elucidation of Colthurst’s character, or is there a hint of apology, a 
forestalling of probable criticism upon a later work? Listen again 
to Antony Hammond at the end of The Carissima :— 


‘For there is no denying, Art does fix the mind, unwholesomely, unscientifi- 
cally, upon extremes, upon all that which lies outside ordinary experience. It 
runs alternately to the Golden Houses of the Gods and the Newgate Calendar. .. . 
It persistently exalts the abnormal as against the normal,the individual as against 
the race, the variation as against the type.’’ 


We are the more inclined to credit Lucas Malet with having been 
preoccupied, from the first, with the place of the abnormal in art, 
because indications of such a tendency are not wanting in the earlier 
novels. There is first the insistent dwelling upon physical pain, As 
we have seen, this plays a large part in Mrs. Lorimer, and is the 
central motive of Colonel Enderby’s Wife. In the first case it is the 
woman who suffers, and she finds safety at last in accepting the 
suffering. In the second it is the man, whilst the woman shows her 
soullessness by an unnatural shrinking. In both cases the writer 
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makes so fine a use of her motive that one hesitates to cavil at her 
choice; but if it is unnatural to refuse suffering altogether, it is not 
the mark of a sane and healthy mind to dwell shudderingly upon its 
details. Nevertheless, it is a very common feminine characteristic. 
Itis not only that women will accept pain; they insist upon cherishing 
and embracing it. Given a mystical mind, this may raise the soul to 
the heights of religious ecstasy ; given a mind of the other type, you 
will probably get something very like the almost brutal realism of 
medixval books of devotion. Lucas Malet certainly does not err on 
the side of the mystics. 

Again, there is her symbolical vein. She can make the invisible 
present with a terrible reality. Take this account of old Matthew 
Enderby’s death :— 


‘*But a rapid change came over Matthew Enderby. He stretched out both 
arms with a sudden convulsive gesture, as though he was pushing away from him 
an actual and visible presence. 

««« Ah,’ he cried hoarsely. ‘Good God! what—what’s this?’ 

“ Then he fell back heavily against the pillows. The old terrier awoke with a 
start, and uttering a low whimpering howl, its hair bristling, and its tail 
between its legs, crouched shivering up against the high footboard of the 
bedstead.” 


It is extraordinarily vivid. Maeterlinck never made an unseen 
presence more strongly felt ; but if you compare the two writers, it 
is not Lucas Malet who comes first in spirituality. Maeterlinck’s is 
the subtler appeal ; the one thrills the senses, where the other moves 
the soul. 

The symbolic part which the monkey plays in emphasising Jessie 
Enderby’s lack of soul, the use of material accessories to indicate 
states of mind, and last, but not least, the marked tendency to dwell 
upon physical peculiarities, are all indications of the same spirit. 
Indeed, though the last is a minor matter, it degenerates into a 
mannerism, which, in the later books, becomes positively tiresome. 
Mr. Mainwaring, in Mrs. Lorimer, sticks out his underlip, but he 
only does it three times. In The Wages of Sin Kent Crookenden 
protrudes his under-jaw almost every time that he takes the stage, 
and one can only devoutly wish that James Colthurst would 
occasionally forbear to stammer, and now and again leave his collar 
alone. Mr. Denison, in A Counsel of Perfection, must have spent 
pretty nearly his whole time running into people. As to the heroine 
of The Carissima, her lips frame themselves into the suggestion of a 
kiss with the frequency and regularity of an animated waxwork, 
whilst Percy Gerrard is as invariably heralded by his grunt as is the 
hero of a Wagnerian opera by his own peculiar /eit-motiv. 

Moreover, one cannot acquit Lucas Malet of a certain predilection 
for ugliness. All these little personal peculiarities are just the 
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awkward, unsightly tricks which have an unhealthy fascination for us 
when our nerves are out of order. Sensitive folk in health are asa 
rule only too glad to forget them; but for a certain type of 
observant mind they undoubtedly have their attraction. Sometimes, 
too, she is really unkind to her characters, and those the best of 
them. Why should poor Cecilia Farrell, her husband’s early love, 
be ushered into Jessie’ Enderby’s drawing-room ina flapping wet 
waterproof, and at last struggle out of it only to disclose a long 
lean person adorned with an uncompromising woollen cross-over? I 
have never quite forgiven Lucas Malet for making the saintly Cecilia 
so unforgettably ridiculous. It is really almost an abuse of strength. 
If you draw with indelible ink, you should not put pen to paper so 
lightly. 

Yet how excellent they are, these little thumb-nail sketches of 
society types, which are strewn through all the novels. There is the 
little American wife in Zhe Gateless Barrier, with her social 
ambitions and her serene self-satisfaction. Could anything be more 
delightfully characteristic than her complacent remark that the 
mourning for Lawrence’s uncle and the necessary retirement afforded 
her the opportunity of giving her family a “lovely” summer? “It 
might have been a catastrophe; I have made it into an occasion. 
They appreciate that.” Or there is Mrs. Crookenden, in The Wages 
of Sin, whose appearances are so few, but whose pettinesses are 
so individual. And Lord Shotover, Lady Louisa Barking, Lord 
Fallowfield, Ludovic Quayle, all drawn to the life, with something of 
Thackeray’s incisiveness of satire, and not a little of Thackeray’s 
skill of compelling instant recognition. 

So close and conscientious an observer of human nature must 
needs be greatly occupied with the workings of passion. Lucas 
Malet desires, and rightly desires, to see life whole. Like her father, 
she goes back to nature, but unlike him she belongs to an age of 
problem novels and problem plays. Moreover, the possibility of observ- 
ing humanity at first hand is limited by social conventions. Does 
that, perhaps, explain a certain want of proportion, rather frequently 
noticeable in feminine fiction ? Hither passion fills too large a place 
or it is scarcely allowed for at all. I do not mean to include Lucas 
Malet’s novels amongst “ feminine fiction.” They are altogether too 
virile, and yet there is a touch of exaggeration, which does not 
suggest masculine authorship. Compare, for instance, her handling 
of the scenes between Sir Richard and Helen de Vallorbes with 
George Meredith’s treatment of a similar incident in The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel. Perhaps she ought to be placed in a class apart, 
but it is certainly not a class which turns its back upon the relations 
of the sexes. Art is not always in the Golden Houses of the Gods, 
and a cultivated taste for the abnormal is apt to sicken at ordinary fare. 
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For this weakening of the mental palate, as for any failure of 
bodily function, there are two kinds of remedies, change of subject or 
increase of stimulus. Lucas Malet has tried them both, whether 
simultaneously or in succession it is difficult to judge. With Jessie 
Enderby she had come near the abnormal, in Lydia Casteen she had 
tried to exalt the spiritual. It was open to her to turn her back 
upon exceptions, to concentrate her attention upon the doings of flesh- 
and-blood mortals, and to give full play to her power of vivid and 
dramatic presentation. She did this in The Wages of Sin, and she 
produced her finest novel. Or she might carry her love of the 
abnormal a step further, and seek in alien soil inspiration not lightly 
to be come by in the well-trodden ways of English life or English 
fiction. The result in The Carissima was farce, in The Gateless 
Barrier a spiritual romance, of which the spirituality was not the 
most striking characteristic. 

It is not given to many writers to deal successfully with the super- 
natural; certainly it is given to very few to combine the two worlds 
without producing an effect more incongruous than convincing. Yet 
it was just this which, following her Hastern models, Lucas Malet 
attempted. The Oriental, with something of the mind of a child, has 
a curious matter-of-factness about introducing his ghosts. For him 
the supernatural can enter the mortal sphere with no shock of the un- 
expected, whilst we unbelieving Westerners need a special atmosphere, 
a sacred aura breathing round us, or at least some initiatory cere- 
monies such as preceded the mysteries. When Rudyard Kipling 
tells his tale, “‘ At the End of the Passage,” the exotic character of 
the surroundings goes to help the illusion. But when the unearthly 
visitant turns up in the hall of a Swiss hotel, the emotion it excites is 
apt to be something less dignified than terror. Yet the hero of The 
Carissima, “‘ who has been to the end of the world and looked over the 
wall,’ who “has seen the Thing-too-Much,” irresistibly recalls some 
of those Indian stories. Certainly The Carissima contains every one 
of Lucas Malet’s faults intensified, balanced by very few of her 
merits. Even the social satire has degenerated into caricature. 
There is repetition, there is over-emphasis, there is a constant strain- 
ing after the expression of the inexpressible, and in place of a shadowy 
and insubstantial horror there is only the very fully materialised and 
grotesque image of a dog. It is all very well for Hamlet to say of 
poor Yorick’s skull, “And smelt so? Pah!” ; but a skull is a 
material object, and we utterly refuse to believe in a ghost which 
leaves so strong a scent behind it. 

The Gateless Barrier avowedly takes its inspiration from Japan. 
For its artistic effect it must depend upon the contrast between its 
ghostly and its corporeal heroines, and upon the degree in which the 
reader’s imagination can realise the double life of the hero, who is 
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both the re-incarnation of the spiritual lady’s lover, and the husband 
of the very matter-of-fact and entirely modern American wife. 
Delicate as is the workmanship, it must be confessed that it is only 
when Lucas Malet treads on solid ground that she is absolutely con- 
vineing. The house with its suggestiveness, the old man dying 
upstairs, the tapestry curtain symbolising the lusts of the flesh, all 
that is of the earth earthy, has almost the actuality of an experience. 
But the fairy lady is neither insubstantial ghost nor human love. 
She gives us no thrill, she awakens in us no obstinate questionings, 
and however many East-Indiamen Lawrence may see sailing down 
Channel, we refuse to believe that he is a re-incarnated spirit moving 
about in worlds half realised. He is far more himself when he stands 
in Virginia’s American drawing-room, and tells her with brutal 
British directness that life is very frequently indelicate. 

And what of Sir Richard Calmady? Does it not show every one 
of the tendencies traced in this article carried to their extremest 
point? The artist has, indeed, asserted both her right and her 
capacity to call a spade a spade. There are pages which, if read at 
all, can only be read through the eyelashes. They hurt like the 
sudden view of a street accident, they are as intolerable as the sight 
of a surgical operation. But side by side with them there are pages, 
and those the majority, quite as beautiful, perhaps more beautiful, 
than anything to be found in the earlier novels. It is almost impos- 
sible to acquit Lucas Malet of a deliberate wish to shock average 
susceptibilities by the choice of a theme, essentially cruel and running 
counter not only to the artistic tradition, which is as old as the Greeks, 
but also, as she herself suggests in not a few passages in the novel, to 
the healthy instincts of the higher types of humanity. Yet she might 
argue that only thus could she have brought into fullest relief the 
beautiful figure of Katherine, tragic in her love and suffering, 
sublime in the unselfish devotion of her perfect motherhood. 

She might use this argument, and yet leave us unconvinced. No 
doubt it is a question of balance of effects, but surely the abnormal, 
the grotesque, whatever may be its proper position in art, should at 
least be used sparingly. Wasit necessary to write scene after scene, 
each bringing home only the same truth, the cruelty of Richard’s 
deformity? Does even the desire to see life whole quite justify 
“The Rake’s Progress”? Indeed, is that a drawing from life, or a 
distorted reflection, seen through the prism of French fiction? And 
would a judgment, not a trifle warped by prolonged study of 
exceptions, have created so inhuman a temptress as Helen de 
Vallorbes? But if these questions have answers, it is for the 
authoress, not for the critic, to make them. 

Janet FE, Hocarrn. 
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THE RECENT DECLINE OF NATALITY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Six years ago I read before the Economic and Statistical Section of 
the British Association, and subsequently published in the Economic 
Journal, a paper on the probability of a cessation of the growth of the 
population of England in the course of the present century. I drew 
attention to the fact that for some years the number of births in 
England had been nearly stationary, in spite of the increase of popula- 
tion, and showed how, if that continued, and mortality and migration 
remained as they were in 1881-91, the increase of population would 
gradually grow smaller and smaller, till it became trifling by the 
middle, and non-existent by the end, of the century. 

The three conditions have not been fulfilled. The births, instead 
of remaining quite stationary, have slightly increased, mortality has 
somewhat decreased, and the large net loss by migration has been 
almost completely swept away. Consequently the increase of popula- 
tion in the last decade of the nineteenth century was larger than that 
of the decade 1881-91. 

It would be rash indeed, however, to conclude from this that the 
probability of a cessation of growth within the twentieth century has 
diminished. The decrease of mortality we may hope will be con- 
tinuous, but no very great augmentation of population can be expected 
from this cause. A diminution of mortality which raised the average 
duration of life from forty-five to fifty years would be enormous, but 
it would only increase by one-ninth the population which could be 
kept up by a given number of births. The loss by migration cannot 
disappear more than once, and I suppose few will contend that Great 
Britain is likely to go still further, and become a country which gains 
considerably by migration. The one factor of great and permanent 
importance is clearly the natality—the chance that persons reaching 
maturity will have children—and this has been steadily diminishing 
since about 1884. 

What is called the “ birth-rate”’ fell from nearly 36 per thousand 
to not much over 29 per thousand in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century ; but this rate, being merely the ratio of births in the year to 
the total population of the middle of the year, including children, 
does not show either accurately or fully the diminution of natality. 
Natality must be reckoned in relation to the number of persons of 
suitable age, if we are to avoid the absurdity of supposing it has 
increased when, for example, the population has been reduced by the 
deaths of old women or the emigration of children. 
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To get a perfectly accurate measure of natality in a country we 
ought to know exactly how many people there are of certain ages, 
and weight these ages carefully according to the normal distribution 
of births. But this is impossible, even in census years, and so we 
must fall back on rougher methods. A rough measure of changes in 
natality may be obtained by comparing the number of births in each 
year with the number of persons reaching something like the average 
age of marriage in that year. We do not, of course, know the 
number of persons reaching this age in each year exactly, but we 
know that if mortality and migration remain the same, it is exactly 
proportionate to the number of persons born a certain number of years 
before. We may begin, therefore, by comparing the number of 
persons born in each year with the number born, say, twenty-six 
years before, remembering to allow for changes in mortality and 
migration before we deduce conclusions. 

The following table shows the number of births which took place 
in each of the years 1877-1900 in proportion to every hundred which 
were registered twenty-six years earlier. 





Year. Births. Year. Births, 
1877 ; ° ° 144 1889 ° ° e 122 
1878 ; : ; 143 1890 ; ; . 117 
1879 i ° . 144 1891 ° ° e 122 
1880 ’ . . 139 1892 ‘ . . 119 
me. 4. «4: «> ae | Me 4 gw. oy ee 
1882 ; , ° 135 1894 ‘ . " 113 
1853 ‘ ° . 134 1895 > ° ° 119 
1884 ° . e 38 1896 ° ° ° 115 
1885 ° ° ° 130 1897 ° ° ° 116 
1886 . ‘ ° 32 1898 ° ° ° 112 
1887 . ‘ . 127 1899 ° e ° 112 
1888 ° . ° 23 1900 ; _ > 108 


It will be seen that, allowing for chance ups and downs, there has 
been a very steady fall in the ratio. Defective but gradually im- 
proving registration from 1851 to 1874 doubtless accounts for some 
small portion of the fall, but against this we have to set the necessary 
allowances for alteration in mortality and migration, both of which 
go to strengthen the table as an indication of a fall in natality. It is 
certain that of a hundred persons born in 1874 more reached the age 
of twenty-six than of a hundred persons born in 1851, so that if we 
could have the ratio of the births of each year to the survivors only, 
instead of to the whole number of those born twenty-six years earlier, 
we should have a table showing a larger fall. 

It is more difficult to gauge the effect of changes in migration. 
Emigration was much larger in the eighties than in the seventies, 
and remained considerable till 1893, after which it disappeared : 
people emigrate most largely between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
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five. From these facts we may conjecture that a smaller proportion 
of the survivors of the persons born twenty-six years earlier remained 
in the country from some time after 1880 till about 1895, than in the 
earlier and later years of the period, so that if migration were properly 
allowed for we should probably get a more moderate fall down to 
about 1895, but a steeper one afterwards. Neither mortality nor 
migration, therefore, appears to require us to weaken in any way the 
effect of the table. 

A decline of natality may be due to a decline of illegitimacy, a 
decline in nuptiality (the chances of being married), or a decline in the 
number of births per marriage. The present decline is partly caused by 
the decline of illegitimacy, but this is a small matter, with no large 
influence. Nuptiality possibly declined somewhat in the middle of the 
period but revived towards the end. The really important cause of the 
decline seems to have been a diminution in the number of children 
born to each marriage or, to be more accurate, born within a limited 
period to each marriage, since we have not before us a long enough 
period to make it certain that there has not been a postponement of 
births rather than an absolute reduction. 

To guess at the number of children per marriage by comparing 
the births of a particular year with the marriages of that year is 
obviously useless, since the births of one year do not depend much 
upon the marriages of that year and do depend very much on 
those of the year before, a good deal on those of the year before that, 
@ little less on those of the year before that, and so on. In order to 
allow for the marriages of earlier years I have calculated for each 
year what may be called a weighted marriage figure, consisting of the 
sum of 25 per cent. for the marriages of that year, 20 per cent. of 
those of the first year before that, 17-5 per cent. of those of the second 
year before, and so on, the percentages for the earlier years being 15, 
12°5, 10, 7-5, 5, 3°75, 2-5, 1-75, 1-25 and 0-75. If this is a tolerably 
correct representation of the average distribution of births over the 
years of married life—and a good deal of variation in it will be 
found to make little difference—then the ratio between the number 
of legitimate births in each year and the weighted marriage figure 
will indicate the natality per marriage. In the following table this 
ratio is given for the past half-century :— 














Year. Ratio. Year. Ratio. | Year. | Ratio, | Year. | Ratio. | 
——-—————_— —_—— ————_—_—_ —— ! | 

1351 3°92 1857 | 3°97 || 1863 | 4:16 1869 | 4°49 

1852 | 4-01 1858 | 3:90 | 1864 | 4:17 || 1870 | 4:19 
1853 | 3:87 1359 | 410 | 1865 | 4:14 || 1871 | 4:19 | 
1854 | 3°90 1860 4°01 1866 | 4°09 1872 | 4:29 | 

1855 | 3°85 | 1861 | 4-03 || 1867 | 410 | 1873 | 4°22 
1856 | 397 1362 | 4°15 | i968 | 4:16 || 1974 | 426 | 
| | | 
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Year. | Ratio. Year. Ratio. Year. Ratio. Year. Ratio. 
| acne Ghenenee b Vinee 

1875 | 418 || 1882 | 4:36 1889 421 1895 | 401 | 

1876 431 || 1883 | 435 1890 4-08 1896 3°94 

1877 | 430 || 1884 | 4:36 1891 | 4:21 1897 | 3:88 

1878 | 430 | 1885 | 4:27 1892 4°05 1898 | 3:80 

1879 | 428 || 1886 | 4°32 1893 405 | 1899 | 374 

1880 | 434 | 1887 | 424 1894 | 3:90 1900 | 363 | 

1881 4°36 1888 | 4:20 | 
| | | ! 








It will be seen that at the beginning of the period the ratio was a 
little below 4, that it rose to about 41 in the early eighties and has 
since declined to about 33.' The rise in the first period is to be 
accounted for in part by the deficient but gradually improving 
registration of births. The decline of the last sixteen years is also 
observable in Scotland, so that the inclusion of that country would 
not much alter the ratios, and I therefore entitle this article ‘‘ The 
Decline of Natality in Great Britain,” though I have not got out 
the Scotch figures in the same detail as the English. 

It would be extremely difficult to answer exactly the obvious 
question, What must the ratio be in order that a stationary population 
may be permanently maintained? The simple answer, “ Two, one to 
replace the father and one the mother ’”’ is clearly insufficient, because 
mature bachelors and spinsters must be replaced as well as married 
people, and when we have added something for this requirement we 
must increase the whole by at least forty per cent. to replace those 
who die before they attain the parental age, and decrease it by only 
about ten per cent. for second marriages. The necessary ratio is 
therefore probably a little above 3. We may conclude that 
another sixteen years decline of natality per marriage at the same 
rate as that of the last sixteen years would dry up the source of the 
natural increase of population. The increase would of course 
actually continue some time longer, but at a decreasing rate as the 
mortality increased with the increasing average age of the people. 

The decline of natality has been attributed to a very great number 
of different causes, but I do not remember ever having seen it 
attributed to a cause which is likely to exercise less influence in the 
immediate future than in the immediate past. We ought therefore 
to admit frankly that there is at any rate a considerable probability 
of the disappearance of the natural increase of population—the excess 
of births over deaths—in Great Britain within the present century. 
So far as Great Britain alone is concerned I cannot see that there is 
much reason for lamenting the fact. The island is already tolerably 


(1) The births of 1900 have not yet been distinguished into legitimate and illegitimate. 
The figure in the table is based on the assumption that the proportions remained as ip 
1899. 
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full. With another ten millions or so it would be as full as any 
reasonable person can desire to see it. 

But what of the British Empire beyond the seas, and the whole 
British race? It has been the fashion for so many years to talk of 
our over-populated island, and the necessary overflow to other lands, 
that politicians (who are always ten years behind) are still doing it; 
but what are the most recent facts? That in the last ten years 
Great Britain has had no civil overflow whatever. The whole net 
emigration, according to the figures provided by the censuses and the 
registration of births and deaths, only amounted to 123,461, which is 
considerably less than what may be called the military net emigration 
—the number of soldiers who had been sent out and who had not 
returned at the date of the census, because still buried—alive or dead 
—in South Africa. The conditions of trade at home and across 
the Atlantic will probably, before long, be more favourable to 
emigration, and emigration may revive, but the decline of natality, if 
it continues, must make that revival temporary and unimportant. 
The waste places of the Empire must not look to Great Britain to 
send them more people than she receives from Europe. The great 
stream of Irish emigration, which has added more millions to the 
population of the United States than ever lived in Ireland, is not 
likely to be diverted to the British colonies, and so the British 
dominions beyond the seas will have to rely on their own natural 
increase and the immigration of foreigners. 

As to the natality in the colonies and dependencies, statistics are 
lamentably deficient, but there seems to be little doubt that while 
the natality of some non-European elements and some non-British 
European elements, such as the French-Canadians and Cape Dutch, 
is considerable, that of the people of British extraction is small and 
decreasing. The whole European population of the British colonies 
and dependencies scarcely amounts to twelve millions, and ten of 
these are in the Canadian Dominion and Australasia. About 
Canadian natality and mortality there seems to be little direct 
information, but we know that the total increase of population in the 
enormous area covered by the Dominion was 839,000 in 1871-80, 
508,000 in 1881-91, and only 506,000 in 1891-1901. When we 
reflect that this 506,000 includes gain by migration as well as 
natural increase, and remember that Scotland, with a population 
800,000 less to start with, had a natural increase of 500,000 
in the same decade, we cannot fail to admit that the natality 
-of the Canadian population must be low. If the natality of the 
French portion is high, as is often alleged, the natality of the British 
portion must be that much the lower. 

In regard to Australasia, we have more direct information, which 
indicates that the natality is both low and decreasing. In 1891 the 
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six colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand, with a total population of 
three and three-quarter millions, had 126,059 births, a low figure if 
we take into account the immigration, which reduces the average age 
of the population. But in 1898 the number had sunk to 112,805, 
and in 1899 it only got up again to 114,274. The figures for 
Western Australia are not forthcoming, but we need not look to 
mining camps for high natality. Thus there seems to be little hope 
of the colonies peopling themselves, and unless the British race 
within the Empire can succeed, as it has done outside the Empire, 
in engrafting into itself foreign elements, a continuance of the 
decline of natality at home will cause it to become one of the little 
nations, or at any rate to fall with the French into the second class. 
It is already immensely outnumbered by the Russians in the 
dominions of the Tsar and by the white citizens of the United States. 
It is very considerably outnumbered by the Germans in the German 
Empire. It will soon be much more outnumbered. I have never 
heard any suggestion that Russian natality is declining—and there is 
great room for reduction in Russian mortality—so that the Russian 
population may be expected to increase enormously. German natality 
does appear to be falling, but not so rapidly as British, and it is still 
much higher. The natality of the old English element in the 
United States is believed to be falling, but immigration and the 
higher natality of the non-English elements will probably long 
suffice to increase the population of the United States at a rapid 
rate. 


Epwin Cannan. 
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A wirry friend of mine has been comparing the National Theatre ques- 
tion to the Three Blue Balls of Charles Lamb’s quondam schoolfellow, 
Bob Allen. Bob is immortalised in that one of the last Essays of 
Elia which discusses the newspapers of the late eighteenth century. 
It was easy to detect the columns in which his pen had been at work. 
“When wit failed or topics ran low there constantly appeared the 
following : ‘ It is not generally known that the three blue balls at the 
pawnbrokers’ shops are the ancient arms of Lombardy. ‘The 
Lombards were the first money-brokers in Europe.’ Bob has done 
more to set the public right on this important point of blazonry 
than the whole College of Heralds.” By the same token, nowadays, 
we can each of us make a shrewd guess at the authorship of news- 
paper articles and criticisms. The hand of my witty friend himself 
may be traced with certitude, for example, by the fine classical flavour of 
his allusions. What King Charles’s head wasto Mr. Dick, so to him are 
the Poetics of Aristotle. His readers may remind him that “il 
s’agit d’une comédie nouvelle et non pas d’Aristote et de sa Poétique,” 
but to no purpose. His learning will out in his articles as surely as 
the names of titled acquaintances would find a way into the conversa+ 
tion of Major Pendennis. However, to return to his comparison, 
the point of it lies here. A plea for theatrical reform serves, 
according to him, the same purpose as Bob Allen’s three blue balls. 
It makes its appearance at regular intervals “ when wit fails or topics 
run low.” Now such a comparison is “no doubt entertaining and 
highly agreeable in its way,” as Mr. Britton, according to Hazlitt, 
said of Jack Taylor’s anecdotes, but it is not otherwise to the point. 
It is only during quite recent years that the demand for a National 
Theatre has become persistent. The idea had been vaguely talked of 
now and again by a few persons specially interested in the Drama, 
who foresaw the state of things to which the theatrical development 
of the last half-century must inevitably lead. Only for a few years 
past has it attracted general notice, and been made the subject of 
general discussion. It is not asporadic growth, showing now here, 
now there, and dying ere it had time to be alive. It has taken root 
in the public mind and has made steady progress, until from grains of 
scattered seed there bids fair to spring up a noble tree. 

When I wrote two years ago in these pages in favour of a National 
Shakespearean Theatre (moved thereto at that moment by the perform- 
ances of Mr. Benson’s company at the Lyceum), I scarcely dared to 
hope for any immediate result. I certainly did not suppose that 
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within twice twelve months the establishment of such a playhouse 
would have become, as the saying goes, a question of practical 
politics. Even now I am doubtful whether we are not moving too 
fast, whether we do not run the risk of building upon sand instead of 
waiting till we can lay foundations in the solid rock of popular 
approval. A long stride forward has been made since this year 
began. Various articles had disposed a number of thoughtful minds 
to the consideration of the matter, but there needed something more 
to bring it prominently before the public at large. When I was 
invited to tell the members of the O. P. Club exactly why a National 
Theatre was wanted and what it might do, I had no expectation 
that my words would attract any notice. The subject did, however, 
attract wide notice. A lecture is an event, and in our businesslike 
community an event, something that has happened, is far more 
important than something that has merely been written. If a 
Cabinet Minister makes a speech of an hour, he gets three columns in 
the newspapers next day, each column representing twenty minutes’ 
talk. If he publishes a book, it is reviewed at most in a column anda 
half. Yet the book may be the fruit of many years’ research or 
reflection, while the speech may have been made up in the train on 
the way to the place of meeting. Thus it is, I suppose, that “A 
National Theatre ’’ has lately become a heading familiar to newspaper 
readers. For the one “event” was soon followed by others. Even 
an actor-manager made a speech, taking up the plea that had been 
urged. Even so serious a body as the London Trades Council made 
formal petition to the London County Council for the establishment 
under municipal control of “a playhouse at which first-class perform- 
ances could be witnessed at popular prices, as was the case in many 
cities on the Continent.” Even the author of Drury Lane melo- 
dramas came forward with a cut-and-dried scheme, suggesting 
certain lines, artistic and financial, upon which a National Theatre 
might be called into being. 

It is hardly worth while, I am afraid, to examine very closely into 
the proposals of Mr. Cecil Raleigh. They were, as one would expect 
from a clever man, closely reasoned, clearly explained, well within 
the boundaries of the possible, drawn up with a wide knowledge of 
the working of theatres. Mr. Raleigh, too, was undoubtedly right 
when he said that nothing could be expected at present from the 
Government, and very little more than benevolent neutrality from the 
County Council. Mr. John Burns is all for an immediate appeal to 
the authorities. He pointed out that over 300,000 people nightly 
attended the places of entertainment in and about London. But 
what are these amongst so many ? And how many amongst these are 
as yet persuaded of the advantages that a National Theatre would 
bring in its train? Mr. Burns cited as well the example of the 
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carpenters and stone-masons. When the apprenticeship system dis- 
appeared, no machinery existed for teaching the young carpenter and 
the young stone-mason their trades, so the demand was made for 
Polytechnic Institutes and schools of craft, and both came into 
existence, some supported by private benevolence, many others by the 
ratepayer. Let actors and actresses, said Mr. Burns, combine after 
the fashion of the craftsmen. Let them say to the municipality, 
“Give us the ‘means of learning our business: set up a municipal 
theatre and training-school.” The analogy might pass, if it were 
not a notorious fact that actors never have combined for any purpose, 
and do not seem in the least likely to make any united effort to this 
end. It is not from the theatrical profession that the cry for theatrical 
reform goes up. The demand is put forward by playgoers kept 
away from the theatre by the lack of plays worth seeing. Mr. Fred 
Kerr is an actor of education and intelligence, but he admitted at the 
O. P. Club’s discussion that he did not know why anyone wanted a 
theatre on different lines from the theatres of to-day. That is the 
frame of mind in which the bulk of the theatrical profession approaches 
the subject. If we could only hope to reach our end by the road of 
a combined demand on the part of stage-players, we might as well 
abandon our agitation at once. 

Mr. Raleigh spoke sound sense, then, when he said that private 
enterprise must make the first move. If any help is to be obtained 
from the State, it can only be expected when private persons have 
proved that a Repertory Theatre, representing the British Drama from 
the days of Elizabeth down to the days of King Edward VIL., is 
something more than a vague idea. The modern State is not given 
to making experiments in the domain of Art. "Whenever the artist 
has found his way into the charmed circle of State patronage, it has 
been with the personal aid of the Sovereign rather than by favour of 
royal councillors. The nucleus of the national art collections lay 
originally either in the Sovereign’s palaces or in the gallery of a 
private individual. When collections or institutions are offered to 
the State ready-made, the State accepts them, if they are worth 
having. But it will not set about collecting or establishing for itself 
at first. It is useless to ask the State to evolve order out of chaos 
and give us a National Theatre off-hand. Even if “ Barkis were 
willin’,” in the person of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Govern- 
ment has no machinery that could be turned to such purpose. A 
Repertory Theatre, concerning itself with the presentation in an 
artistic manner of a drama that could fairly be called national, would, 
however, be in a position, as soon as it had established itself upon a 
firm basis, to ask at any rate for some subvention. Perhaps by that 
time we should have created a Ministry of Fine Arts, or appointed, 
at any rate, that Fine Arts Commission for which Lord Stanmore 
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pleaded in vain last year. ven if the State refused a subsidy, it 
would very likely grant a site for a theatre at a peppercorn rent, just 
as it allowed the Royal Academy to build its galleries upon Govern- 
ment land and to occupy that land in perpetuity at twenty shillings 
a year. One institution of the kind would soon be copied. One by 
itself would be of little use. For the main object of reform on these 
lines is to alter gradually the system of the long run and the long 
tour, or, at least, to build up alongside it another system calculated to 
produce more satisfactory results. The frankly commercial method 
of exploiting the Drama has been tried, and has led to the present 
state of the British theatre. 

What are the consequences of the trial? The noble heritage of 
poetic plays that was left us by Shakespeare, and in less degree by 
his contemporaries, is neglected. When at infrequent intervals a 
play of Shakespeare is performed, more attention is paid to the costly 
frame than to the glorious picture. Our actors have, nearly all of 
them, lost the ability to compel the attention of spectators by the 
power of their acting alone. Their performances would seem thin 
and meagre without the adventitious aid of mechanical artifice and 
the painted splendour of stage setting. Once it was of the perform- 
ances of the players that ardent playgoers talked and wrote. 
Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, and the Kembles and Edmund Kean, and 
Macready and Helen Faucit filled the stage with their own vivid 
individuality and genius. Their great moments were descanted 
upon, their conceptions canvassed, every detail of their impersona- 
tions discussed with a living interest, not only by critics of the calibre 
of Hazlitt and Lamb, but by the solid phalanx of dramatic enthu- 
siasts. Nowadays, Shakespearean productions mostly give occasion 
for praise of the magnificence of this procession, or the solidity of 
that staircase. All the accessories must be of the most correct and 
of the most costly. The only thing that is left to look after itself is 
the acting. The result is usually on a level with the state of 
Ceylon’s isle as imagined by the ingenious hymn-writer. Audiences 
find that— 

‘Every prospect pleases and only man is vile.” 

So much for the Elizabethan poets. The later drama of the town 
does not, in connection with the modern theatre, exist at all. Much 
of it, it is true, could hardly be played to modern audiences, whose 
tastes would not suffer them to be amused at the unconcealed 
indelicacy of The Plain Dealer or The Provoked Wife. It is all to 
the good that we have outgrown the liking for gross pleasantry, 
treating the relations between men and women as subject merely for 
coarse commentary. Yet there are many plays of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries which are ‘still capable of performance 
without offending refined susceptibilities, and even the unashamed 
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animalism of the Restoration dramatists at their worst would not be 
so depraving as the sniggering suggestiveness of many pieces which 
are performed without protest in the present day. 

Then, as to the drama of our own period, how has the commercial 
method affected that? To begin with, it has so much reduced the 
output, that our playwrights might appear at first sight to have 
borrowed the ‘ca’ canny” policy from certain of our trade unions. 
But it is really the trade union of theatrical speculators which has 
imposed its will upon the dramatist, who suffers from the limiting of 
his productivity as much as the playgoer. A constant succession of 
new pieces is not wanted. The sole demand is for plays that shall 
continue to attract audiences continuously for as long a time as 
possible, The established dramatist, therefore, must not indulge in 
any rash experiments ; he must not attempt untried themes or original 
methods of treatment unless they are of such a startling or sensa- 
tional character (e.g. The Gay Lord Quer), as to attract merely by 
reason of their novelty and the crude daring of their effects. He 
must compound his mixtures according to the popular prescription of 
the hour. If he should venture to embody his own ideas in a play, he 
is told that he has written for a small section of the public. He 
may be anxious to appeal to the intelligence of his audiences, not 
merely to their desire to be amused or interested at the expense of 
likeness to nature and sweet reasonableness. But he is sternly 
reminded that his chief object must be to put money in the purse of 
the dramatic purveyor, and that the public which gives plays a twelve 
months’ run cares as little for reason and reality as for the observance 
of the “ unities.” 

The aspiring playwright is in even worse case than the dramatist 
of established reputation. He can scarcely expect to get a hearing 
at all. This, however, we shall not alter all at once. We do not 
want to see a National Theatre set up for the benefit of the untried 
writer of plays. Indeed, I am not sure that it would be of any 
immediate advantage to him at all, except that it would give him the 
opportunity, which he lacks at present, of systematically studying the 
drama upon the stage. It is not easy for the untried writer to get a 
play accepted even in countries where the Repertory Theatre is not 
the exception but the rule. In these days the way of beginners is 
hard everywhere. The public is so large that in order to succeed in 
any substantial degree the artist must appeal to a great number of 
people at once. The novelist is in this respect no better off than the 
playwright. When the novel-reading class was small, many writers 
of fair ability earned a living wage by putting together three-volume 
stories. These were published ata high price, and it was worth while 
to issue small editions. Nowadays the only writers who make any 
considerable profit out of novels are those whose sales run into many 
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thousands. Every sudden increase in the number of persons who 
may be reckoned as patrons of art must be bad at first for the artist. 
He will do his best work when he knows that his effort will be judged 
by an audience “fit, though few.’ The difference in this matter 
between ourselves and the French and Germans is that in France and 
Germany there does exist a body of critical opinion—not, of necessity, 
the opinion of professional critics—which has its influence upon the 
artist and checks any tendency he might display to appeal solely to 
the uninstructed mass. He has to make a choice between two lots. 
He may write for the mass and be excluded from the ranks of those 
who combat for the laurel-wreath of literary fame. Or he may set 
himself to win the applause of the judicious, and take his chance of 
becoming, in addition, an idol of the market-place. He cannot serve 
both God and Mammon. Here in England, the House of Rimmon 
excuse is openly pleaded. We have no accepted standards of criticism, 
and the body of instructed opinion is so scattered and so small as to 
be powerless for good. The attitude towards plays of a great many 
critics of the theatre, for example, is that whatever pays handsomely 
they must praise handsomely. Why should anyone advertise himself 
an eccentric by crying down a piece that attracts large numbers of his 
fellow-creatures? The business of criticism, however, is not quite 
such a simple matter as this. It ought, in Matthew Arnold’s words, 
“to know the best that is known and thought in the world, and by, 
in its turn, making this known, to create a current of true and 
fresh ideas. Its business is to do this with inflexible honesty, with 
due ability ; but its business is to do no more, and to leave alone all 
questions of practical consequences and applications, questions which 
will never fail to have due prominence given to them.” Due 
prominence will certainly not fail to be given to the popularity and 
paying qualities of such plays as do pay and are popular in England. 
Theatrical managers are sufficiently adept in the matter of advertising 
their wares. At present the “ practical application” is not only the 
chief concern of the manager, it is also a very prominent factor in 
determining criticism. So long as this continues to be the case, it 
will be hard for new authors to bring their efforts before the public. 
The greater number of critics would speak slightingly of them 
because they were new, and would not therefore be likely to achieve a 
great financial success. Anda National Theatre could not afford at 
the outset to run the risk of being misunderstood. It will never do 
to let people imagine that it would devote itself mainly to producing 
pieces that the commercial managers will have none of. 

The effect of the frankly commercial system has been, then, 
threefold. It has deprived playgoers of the opportunity of seeing 
constantly acted the finest plays of the past along with the most 
interesting of the works of modern authors. It has made the 
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dramatic author merely a component part in a complicated piece of 
money-getting machinery. It has placed the greatest obstacles in 
the way of the actor and actress who want to become efficient in 
their art by means of constant practice in fresh parts. The most 
remarkable point that strikes anyone who studies this system is that, 
even in spite of its effects, the British theatre has in recent years 
made progress. It is wonderful that after sixty years of it (if we 
date its rise from the abolition of the patent theatres in 1843), it has 
not extinguished dramatic art altogether. Clearly there is in the 
British drama a strenuous vitality which has given it the power to 
struggle bravely against adverse influences. The struggle is now 
approaching its crisis. The separate efforts that have been put forth 
to reach a more healthy atmosphere are culminating at last in a 
combined plan. Here and there, on different lines, many people 
have been doing what in them lay to foster the germs of living 
activity that still remained. Their endeavours are coming together, 
their divided aims bid fair to unite in one general aim. Experience 
has lighted the way to the only sure path of rational progress—our 
own experience in the past, the experience of other nations at this 
present day; and that path is the path which leads to theatres 
established not for the purpose of making as much money as 
possible by whatever means money can be made, but with the object 
of giving pleasure and providing recreation in the sanest, noblest 
manner, with a regard for the dignity of dramatic art and with a 
view to upholding the best traditions of the British stage. We have 
begun as a nation to realise (if I may quote a stirring sentence from 
a speech by Mr. William Archer, which lifted the whole discussion to 
a higher plane), to realise ‘that the Theatre, quite as much as the 
Cathedral, the University or the Parliament House, and more 
perhaps than the Stock Exchange or the Betting Ring, is an 
inevitable, indispensable part of the national organism, and that 
while it remains warped, stunted, or atrophied, England is, in so far, 
not only less beautiful to the esthetic sense, but less efficient morally 
and intellectually, than it is our duty to make her.” 

But although many feet that have hitherto trod different roads 
are now converging upon the same goal, there are yet many 
differences of opinion to be thrashed out as to the best way of 
reaching that goal. Mr. Raleigh’s offer to put down £100 if 999 
other people will do the same is, I think, hardly likely to be taken 
up. It is too much in the nature of a confidence trick. ‘“ You send 
your money and I do the rest,” says Mr. Raleigh. But, in any case, 
I doubt whether he expected it to be taken up. His idea, I fancy, 
was rather to show that there are not 999 people in the country who 
could or would back their fancy for a National Theatre to the extent 
of £100. This, after all, does not prove much, one way or the other. 
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Could 999 people be induced at this moment to subscribe £100 each, 
at the bidding of an individual, for any artistic end whatever ? 
Then there is the proposal that National Drama and National Opera 
should be housed together in one building. This is impracticable for 
many reasons, unless the one building contained two distinct 
theatres. Some look to a manager with enterprise and artistic 
ambition to open a Repertory Theatre. Others are seeking eagerly 
for a millionaire to put down a lump sum as an endowment fund. 
One party would start by confining the experiment to London, and 
let the country copy it at will. Another party proposes to spread the 
light through the great cities of the provinces without delay. A 
third is for beginning, not in London at all, but in Manchester or 
Liver~ool. The more proposals there are the better. Only by full 
discussion of details shall we arrive at the best method of putting 
into practice our general principle. The wisest word in recent debate 
‘was spoken by Mr. Comyns Carr, who advised organisation among all 
who are seriously in favour of the idea. Something of the kind is 
already in existence, but we require an organisation upon a wider 
basis, upon national lines. This is the immediate need of the 
moment. When a really representative body advances a scheme and 
makes an appeal for funds to carry it out, the money will not be 
lacking. ‘Organise the theatre,” cried Matthew Arnold. But, 
before we can do that, we must introduce some organisation amongst 
all the scattered holders of Arnold’s view that “every one of us is 
eoncerned to find a remedy for the melancholy state of things,” 
which has resulted from leaving the English Theatre to “take its 
hance.” 


H. Hamirton Fyre. 
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